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LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 


NEW WORKS 


AND 


NEW EDITIONS 


RECENTLY ADDED TO 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





Livingstone’s Travels in Africa. 

3250 Copies. 
Brock’s Memorials of Havelock. 
Wiseman’s Recollections of the Popes. 
Tom Brown's School Days. 

2000 Copies. 
Life of Dr. Arnold. (A New Edition.) 
Atkinson’s Travels in Siberia. 

1000 Copies. 
A Woman’s Thoughts about Women. 
Rees’s Siege of Lucknow. 
Napier’s Life of Napier. 
Andromeda, by Charles Kingsley. 
Sleeman’s Journey through Oude. 
A Timely Retreat (from Meerut). 
Froude’s England, Vols. III. and IV. 
Smyth's Ascent of Teneriffe. 
Essays, by Walter Bagehot. 
Adolphus's Letters from Spain. 
Jameson’s Italian Painters. (ew Edition.) 
Buckle’s History of Civilization. 
Ludlow’s Lectures on India. 
Essays, by David Masson. 
Year after Year.——Adele. 
Macknight’s Life and Times of Burke. 
Memoirs of Dr. Kane. 
Lewes’s Sea-Side Studies. 
The Three Clerks.——Thorndale. 
Memoirs of Beranger. 
D'Istria’s Reformation in, Switzerland. 





Memoirs of George Stephenson. 

1200 Copies. 
Scott’s Gothic Architecture. 
Debit and Credit.——Quits! 
Memoirs of Charlotte Bronte. 

1500 Copies. 
Autobiography of Lutfullah. 
Dufferin’s Letters from High Latitudes. 

1000 Copies. 
Anniversaries, by T. H. Gill. 
What you Will.—tThe Interpreter. 
Vericour’s Life of Dante. 
Doran’s Court Fools.——Chow-Chow. 
John Halifax———Nothing New. 
Carter’s Life of Bishop Armstrong. 
Wilson’s Scamper through Germany. 
Candlish's Life in a Risen Saviour. 
Huc’'s Christianity in China. 
Scrope’s Geology of Central France. 
Memoirs of the Duke of St. Simon. 
Von Tempsky’s Travels in Mexico. 
English Hearts and English Hands. 
Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine. 
Maurice’s Epistle of St. John. 
Loftus’s Researches in Chaldea. 
Normanby’s Years of Revolution. 
Essays, by Dr. Samuel Brown. 
Barth’s Travels in Central Africa. 
Kidder’s Travels in Brazil 
Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul. 








Fresh Copies are added as freely as Subscribers may require them, and an ample supply és 
provided of all the principal New Works as they appear. 





Single Subscription, One Guinea per Annum. 


Fifteen Volumes at one time of the Newest Works, exchangeable (in Sets) at pleasure, 
Five Guineas per Annum. 


Prospectuses, with Lists of Books on Sale at Reduced Prices, will be forwarded, Postage 
Free on application. 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


509, 510, & 511 New Oxford Street, and 20 & 21 Museum Street, London ; 
and 74 & 76 Cross Street, Manchester. 
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A LIST OF BOOKS 


TO BE HAD AT THE LOW PRICES AFFIXED OF 


W. HYDE, Bookseller, 
55 MORTIMER STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 











A Catalogue of Second-hand Books is just published, and will be sent post free on application. 





ARIOSTO ORLANDO FURIOSO, with Memoirs and Notes, by Antonio Panizzi. 
4 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

ARUNDELL’S (Rev. F. V.) Discoveries in Asia Minor, including a Description of the 
Ruins of several Ancient Cities, and especially Antioch of Pisidia. Maps und plates, 2 vols. 
8vo, half bound, calf gilt, marbled edges, 12s. 1834. 

BRITISH ESSAYISTS (The), containing Spectator, Tatler, Guardian, Rambler, 
Idler, Adventurer, and Connoisseur, with Notes, Indexes, &c. New edition, 3 vols. 8vo, 
cloth, 17s. 1850. 

BROGDEN’S (James) Illustrations of the Liturgy and Ritual of the United Church 
of England and Ireland, being Sermons and Discourses selected from the Works of Eminent 
Divines who Lived during the 17th Century. 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 14s. 1842. 

BURKE (John) the Patrician ; this Work contains curious Trials connected with the 
Aristocracy, Interesting Anecdotes, &c. 6 vols. 8vo, half bound, calf gilt, marbled edges, 
17.16s. 1846. 

CAMPBELL’S (Thomas) Poetical Works, with Notes, and a Biographical Sketch, 
by the Rev. W. A. Hill. Illustrated by twenty vignettes, from designs by Turner. 8vo, calf 
extra, 17s. 1851. 

DENNIS (G.), The Cities and Cemetries of Etruria. Numerous woodcuts, 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth, 25s. 1848. 

FORSTER (John), The Life and Correspondence of, edited by J. E. Ryland, with 
Notices of Mr. Forster asa Preacher and Companion. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 7s.6d. 1848. 

FORESTER’S (Thos.) Norway in 1848 and 1849, containing Rambles among the 
Fjelds and Lange of the Central and Western Districts. Numerous beautifully coloured 
engravings, 8vo, half bound, calf gilt, 9s. 1850. 

GEORGE THE SECOND, Memoirs of the Reign of, from his Accession to the 
Death of Queen Caroline, by John Lord Hervey, edited, from the Original Manuscript at 
Ickworth, by the Right Hon. John Wilson Croker. 2 vols. 8vo, half bound, calf gilt, 16s. 
1848. 

GEORGIAN (The) ERA, Memoirs of the most Eminent Persons, who have flourished 
in Great Britain, from the Accession of George the First, to the demise of George the Fourth. 
With portraits of the Four Kings, 4 vols. crown 8vo, cloth gilt, contents lettered, 16s. 1832. 

GIBBON’S (Edward) History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 8 vols. 
~8vo, half bound, calf gilt, 17. 10s. 1825, 

KOTZEBUE (Otto, Von), A Voyage of Discovery into the South Sea and Beering’s 
Straits, for the purpose of Exploring a North-East "Passe sage, undertaken in the years 
1815-18. Illustrated with numerous plates and maps, 3 vols. 8vo, half bound, calf gilt, 
marbled edges, 15s 1821. 

MOORE (John, M.D.), The Works of, with Memoirs of his Life and Writings, by 
Robert Anderson. Best edition, 7 vols. 8vo, cloth, lettered, 15s. 1820. 

NAPOLEON, History of the Captivity of, at St. Helena, by General Count Montholon, 
the Emperor’s Companion in Exile and ‘lestamentary Executor. 4 vols. 8vo, half bound, 
calf gilt, 20s 1846. 

NELSON’S (Admiral Viscount) Memoirs, by T. J. Pettigrew. Plates, 2 vols. 8vo, half 
bound, calf gilt, 17s. 1849. 

ROMILLY’S (Sir Samuel) Memoirs, written by himself, with a selection from his 
Correspondence by his Sons. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 1840. 

ROSCOE (William), The Life and Pontificate of Leo the Tenth, new and much im- 
proved edition, edited by his Son Thomas Roscoe. 2 fine ssi and numerous engravings, 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 13s. 1846. 

SCOTT'S (Sir Walter) Novels, Tales, and Delaaneen, with Introductions, Notes, and 
Illustrations. 41 vols. 18mo, half bound calf, neat, a complete set, the miniature edilion. 
3l. 10s. 
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MR. MURRAY'S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


The following are now ready : 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON — SUPPLEMENTARY DES- 

PATCHES and MEMORANDA, 1797-1805. Vol. I.—INDIA. Map, 8vo. 20s. 
*,* Vols. 2 and 3 will be ready in April. 

DR. LIVINGSTONE—MISSIONARY TRAVELS ann RESEARCHES 
IN SOUTH AFRICA. 30th Thousand. FPortraft and Illustrations. 8vo. 2ls. 
*,* An Index to the Work is now ready, price 6d. 

LORD ELLESMERE— ESSAYS ON HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
GEOGRAPHY, ENGINEERING, &c., contributed to the “ QuarRTERLY REvIEWw.” 
8vo. 12s. 

SIR DAVID BREWSTER—THE KALEIDOSCOPE: its History and 
Construction, with its application to the Fivg and Userun Arts. Woodcuts. Post 
8vo. 5s. 6d. 

REV. GEORGE RAWLINSON—HISTORY OF HERODOTUS. A 
new English Version. Edited with Notes and Essays by Sir Henry Raw inson and 
Sir J. G. Witkinson. 4 vols, 8vo. With Maps and Illustrations. Vol. 1. 18s. 

LORD DUFFERIN—LETTERS FROM HIGH LATITUDES, during 
a Yacht Voyage in 1856. 3d Edition. Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2ls. 

MR. G. P. SCROPE—THE GEOLOGY AND EXTINCT VOLCANOS 
OF CENTRAL FRANCE. 2d Ldition, with Coloured Maps and Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo. 30s. 

GEN. SIR CHAS. NAPIER—HIS LIFE, OPINIONS AND JOUR- 
NALS. By his Brother, SIR Wm. NAPIER, K.C.B. 2d Edition. Portraits. 4 
vols. post 8vo. 48s. 

REV. A. P. STANLEY — COMMENTARY ON ST. PAUL’S EPIS- 
TLES TO THE CORINTHIANS. With Critical Notes and Dissertations. 2d 
Edition. 8vo. 18s. 

LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON—Tue Rattway Encinerer. By 
SAMUEL SMILES. 4th Edition. Portrait. 8vo. 16s. 

LORD RAGLAN-——THE STAFF OFFICER'S LETTERS FROM 
HEAD-QUARTERS IN THE CRIMEA. 3d Edition. Portrait and Plans. 
Post 8ve. 6s. 

MR. CROKER—ESSAYS ON THE EARLY PERIOD OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 8vo. 15s. 

LORD CAMPBELL—LIVES OF LORDS KENYON, ELLEN- 
— AND TENTERDEN, CHIEF-JUSTICES OF ENGLAND. 8vo. 

2s. ; 

MRS. JAMESON—LIVES OF THE EARLY ITALIAN PAINTERS, 
AND THE Progress oF Paintine 1n Iraty. Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 

THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS—A MEMOIR OF THE EVENTS 
WHICH OCCURRED AT HIS ACCESSION TO THE THRONE. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

MR. J. L. ADOLPHUS—LETTERS FROM SPAIN, in 1856 and 1857. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

DEAN MILMAN — HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY, includ- 
ing that of the POPES. 2d Edition. With an Index. 6 vols. 8vo. 72s. 

MR. ARTHUR MILLS—INDIA IN 1858: a Summary oF THE EXIST- 
ING ADMINISTRATION — PouiticaL, FiscaL, anp JupiciaL. 2d Edition. With Co- 
loured Revenue Map. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 








JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
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History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the 


Death of Elizabeth. By Joun AntHony Froupg. The Third and Fourth Volumes, 
28s. Vols. I. and IL., 26s. 


Transactions of the National Association for the Pro- 
motion of Social Science. 1857. Inaugural Addresses and Select Papers. Octavo. 15s. 

Oulita, the Serf. A Tragedy. By the Author of ‘Friends 
in Council.’ 6s. 

Andromeda and other Poems. By the Rev. Cures 
Kinastey. 5s. 

God’s Acre; or, Historical Notices relating to Church- 


yards. By Mrs. Sronz, Authoress of the,‘ History of the Art of Needlework.’ 10s. 6d. 


Essays and Remains of the Rev. Robert Alfred Vau- 


ghan. Edited, with a Memoir, by Ropert Vavecuan, D.D. Two Volumes. 14s. 


What you Will. An Irregular Romance. 5s. 
The Interpreter. A Tale of the War. By G. J. 


Wauyvte ME vite, Author of ‘ Digby Grand.’ 10s. 6d. 
Dauntless. By the Author of ‘Hands not Hearts.’ 


Two Volumes. 8s. 


Uncle Ralph. By the Author of ‘Dorothy.’ 4s. 6d. 
Hassan. An Egyptian Tale. By the Hon. C. A. 


Murray, C.B. Author of ‘ The Prairie Bird.’ Two Volumes. 21s. 


New Friends. By the Author of ‘ Julian and his Play- 


fellows.’ A Tale for Children. 2s. 6d. 


The Earliest Inhabitants of Italy. From Mommsen’s 
‘Roman History.” Translated by Georce Ropertson. With Preface by Dr. 
Scumitz. 2s. 

Sketches of India, Ancient and Modern, in connection 
with the Rise and Policy of the Company. By C. E. Kennaway, Vicar of Campden. 
2s. 


Essays on the Drama. By W. Bopuam Donne. 6s. 
Manual of Greek Prose Composition. By H. Mus- 


GRAVE WILkins, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford; Author of ‘ Manual of 
Latin Prose Composition.’ 7s. 6d. KEY, for Tutors and Students. 2s. 6d. 

The Most Holy Book of Psalms literally rendered into 
English Verse, according to the Prayer Book Version. By Epcar ALFRED Bow- 
RING. 5s. ; 








LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND. 
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NEW EDITIONS. 








Guy Livingstone; or, Thorough. Second Edition. 9s. 

Dynevor Terrace. By the Author of the ‘ Heir of 
Redclyffe.’ Cheap Edition, One Volume. 6s. 

Hypatia. By the Rev. Cuartes Kinastry. One 


Volume. 6s. 


The Angel in the House. Part I. The Betrothal. 


Part II. The Espousals. By Covenrry Parmore. Cheaper Edition. One Volume. 
7s. 6d. 


Bacon’s Essays. With Annotations by the Arcn- 
BIsHoP of Dusiin. Fourth Edition, enlarged. 10s. 6d. 

English Synonyms. Edited by the Arcusisnor of 
Dusiin. Fourth Edition. 3s. 

Proverbs and their Lessons. By R. Cuenevix Trencu, 
D.D., Dean of Westminster. Fourth Edition, ae 3s. 

Synonyms of the New Testament. By R. Cuenevix 
Trencu, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Fourth Edition. 5s. 

Recreations in Astronomy. By Lewis Tomtinson, 
M.A. Fifth Edition.’ 4s. 6d. 


a 
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IN THE PRESS. 








Oxford Essays, 1858. 


History of England during the reign of George the 
Third. By Witiiam Massey, M.P. The Second Volume. 

Peloponnesus. Notes of Study and Travel. By 
Wittiam Georce Crark, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Octavo, 

Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences. By Witiiam 
Wuewe 1, D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Third Edition, with Addi- 
tions. Small Octavo. 

History of the Literature of Greece, from the Manr- 
scripts of the late Professor K. O. Miiller. The first half of the Translation by the 
Rieut Hon. Sir Cornewatt Lewis, Bart., M.P. The remainder of the Translation, 
and the Completion of the Work according to the Author’s plan, by J. W. DonaLpson, 
D.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. In Two Volumes, 8vo. 

e . 9 

Intellectual Education, and its Influence on Woman’s 
Life and Character. By Emity Surrrerr, one of the Authors of ‘Self_Culture.’ 
Post 8vo. 

For and Against; or, Queen Margaret’s Badge. By 
Francis M, Witpranam. Two Volumes, foolscap 8vo, 

Likes and Dislikes; or, Passages in the Life of Emily 


Marsden. Foolscap 8vo, 








LONDON : JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND. 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS. 








MR. CARLYLE’S NEW WORK. 
HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, 


KING OF PRUSSIA, CALLED FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
[Jn the press. 





1848. 
HISTORICAL REVELATIONS, 


INSCRIBED TO LORD NORMANBY. 


By LOUIS BLANC, 
Post 8vo. [Jn April. 





THE PASSIONATE PILGRIM; 
OR, EROS AND ANTEROS. 


By HENRY J.. THURSTAN. 
' Crown 8vo. (In April. 





A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 


By the Author of “Clytemnestra, The Earl's Return, and other Poems.” 
[Jn the press. 


POETS AND POETRY OF GERMANY. 
BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 
Br MADAME L. DAVESIES DE PONTES. 
Translator of ‘‘ Egmont,” “The Nibelungen Treasure,” “ Korner’s Life and Works.” 
2 vols. post 8vo. [in April. 








PARALLEL LIVES OF ANCIENT AND 


MODERN HEROKS, 
OF 
EPAMINONDAS. GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 
PHILIP OF MACEDON. } —_ { FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


By CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 
Author of “ A History of England.” [In April, 


LONDON : CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS— (continued). 


_> 





In one volume 8vo, with many Illustrations, 
MEMOIRS OF BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. 


- By HENRY MORLEY, 
Author of “ Palissy the Potter.’”’ [In the press. 


AT HOME WITH THE PIEDMONTESE; 
SKETCHES OF COUNTRY LIFE SOUTH OF THE ALPS. 
By ANTONIO GALLENGA. 


One volume, post 8vo. [In the press. 


HERALDRY; IN HISTORY, POETRY, AND 
ROMANCE. 


With numerous illustrations. One volume, post 8vo. [In the press. 


A NEW WORK. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Author of “ Barchester Towers,’ “ The Three Clerks.” [In the press. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Ry L. DIREY anp A. FOGGO. 


One volume, [Zn the press. 


DEDICATED TO SiR JOHN PAKINGTON, M.P. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE, 


By JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN, 
Author of “ Isis,’’ * Life of Louis Napoleon,’’ &c. 
Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. [This day. 


ILLUSTRATIONS TO BE EMPLOYED IN THE 


PRACTICAL LESSONS ON BOTANY. 


ADAPTED TO ALL CLASSES. PREPARED FOR THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
By tHe Rev. Pror. HENSLOW. 
With Illustrations. Post 8vo. Price 6d. [On Apri 1st, 





LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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Now ready, price 2s. 6d., with coloured Plate, 


The Entomologist’s Annual for 1858. 


“A well-conducted and useful Annual, published at a price which places it within 
the reach of all who are addicted to the study of Entomology.”—Morning Herald. 


The Annuals for ’55, ’56, and ’57 may still be had, price 2s, 6d. each. 





Now ready, price 8s. 6d. 
Elements of Entomology. 
By W. S. Darras, F.L.S. 


“A good elementary work, giving a general view of Entomology, has long been felt a 
-great desideratum.”— Entomologist’s Annual, 1858. 





Now ready, 12mo, pp. 244, price 3s. 6d. 


The World of Insects ; 


A Guide to its Wonders. By J. W. Douveras, Secretary to the Entomological Society of 
London. 


“ Fills up a gap which has long been felt in what may be termed Entomological School 
Literature.”—Atheneum. 





Now ready, 12mo, pp. 194, price 3s. 


Practical Hints respecting Moths and Butterflies. 


With Notices of their Localities, forming a Calendar of Entomological Operations through- 
out the Year in pursuit of Lepidoptera. By RicHarp SHIELD. 


“Perhaps the most interesting of all Entomological books which I have seen.”— 
Kingsley’s Glaucus, 3d edit. p. 166. 





Complete in 1 vol. price 4s. 6d. 
THE BUTTERFLIES AND STOUT-BODIED MOTHS; forming the First Volume of 


A Manual of British Butterflies and Moths. 
By H. T. Srarnton, Author of “ June, a Book for the Country in Summer Time,” &c. 


This volume extends to upwards of 300 pages, and contains descriptions of nearly 
500 species, with popular readable instructions where to find and how to know them; and 
is illustrated with 80 woodcuts. 





Commencement of the Second Volume. 





This day, price 3d. (or post-free 4d.), No. XV. of 


A Manual of British Butterflies and Moths. 
By H. T. Srarnton. 


LONDON: JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 PATERNOSTER ROW. 





Every Saturday, price One Penny, 
The Entomologist’s Weekly Intelligencer. 


“Not satisfied with the facilities afforded by the ordinary scientific journals for com- 
municating the results of their investigations, the entomologists have for some time past 
had an annual of their own; and last summer the experiment was made of starting a 
small weekly newspaper devoted exclusively to the interests of the science. The experi- 
ment appears to have succeeded, for The Entomologist’s Weekly Intelligencer still holds on 
its way, and appears to be a really useful publication.” —Titan for November. 





LONDON: E. NEWMAN, 9 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BISHOPSGATE; 
AND W. KENT AND CO., 51 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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Hew Books and New Editions. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL-DAYS.” 


SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE; 
OR, THE LONG VACATION RAMBLE OF A LONDON CLERK. 
Illustrated by Ricuarp Doyte. Square 12mo. [Nearly ready. 


Fifth Edition of - 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS. 


By an Oxp Boy. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE ANNIVERSARIES: 
POEMS IN COMMEMORATION OF GREAT MEN AND GREAT EVENTS. 
By Tuomas H. Gitt. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“The very rich merits of Mr. Gill's volume—which as it has stirred and delighted us, 
we trust may be diffused every where where its Christian thoughtfulness and English 
nobleness can be felt and prized.” Nonconformist. 

“The warmth and glow of his language might well create ‘a sunshine in a shady 
place.’ . . . The distinguishing features of these poems are great earnestness of purpose, | 
a thoroughly religious spirit, and an enthusiasm so genuine that it can scarcely fail to 
communicate itself to the reader.”—Economist. 


Second Edition of 


MEMOIRS OE THE REV. GEORGE WAGNER, 


LATE OF ST. STEPHEN’S, BRIGHTON. 
By J. Nassau Simpxinson, M.A., Rector of Brington, Northampton. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 

“The life shown to us in it is the good life of a sincere man, whose main purpose was 
neither aggrandisement nor notoriety, but action in conformity with his own sense of 
duty : but as such it should afflict or affront no one, whatever be the variety of opinion as 
to faith and discipline ; while it must encourage every single-hearted person having hig! 
eonvictions to work them out, without reference to reward, or hope of favour, or fear of 
misconstruction.”—Atheneum. 


RUTH AND HER FRIENDS. 
A STORY FOR GIRLS. 
With a Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
‘Not we, but God is educating us.”—Kingsley’s Two Years Ago. 

“ Seldom, if ever, have more intellectual power and healthful sentiment gone to the 
production of a story for girls; and we wish all the girls in the land had the opportunity 
of reading it.”—Nonconformist. 

“ A well-written story for girls, full of story, full also of direct and open appeal to 
the religious feelings.” Examiner. 

“It is a book which girls will read with avidity, and can hardly fail to profit by.”— 
Literary Churchman. 


SERMONS PREACHED ON PARTICULAR OCCASIONS. 


By Juxius Caarures Hare, M.A., sometime Archdeacon of Lewes, and Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


OUTLINES OF EQUITY. 


A Series of Lectures delivered in the Hall of the Incorporated Law Society of the 
United Kingdom. 


By Freeman OLIver Haynes, Barrister-at-law. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 








CAMBRIDGE: MACMILLAN AND CO. 
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Just published, 


THE MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE OF 
SAINT-SIMON ; 


OR, THE COURT OF FRANCE DURING THE LAST PART OF THE REIGN 
OF LOUIS XIV., AND THE REGENCY OF THE DUKE OF ORLEANS. 


ABRIDGED FROM THE FRENCH. 


By BAYLE ST. JOHN. 


4 vols. post 8vo, 42s. 


a 
—_ 





“ But, undoubtedly, the most valuable element of these Memoirs is their portraiture 
of individual characters. We read them with the interest in their vivid delineations which 
we feel as we pass through a gallery of Vandykes.”—Times. 





“ Bither for amusement or instruction, the Memoirs will command present and future 
appreciation; nor must we quit them without stating our approval of the judicious manner 
in which they have been condensed, and their facile rendering into English...... They 
afford an almost singular example of French life, customs, and character, retained without 
a flaw or blemish of nationality, in a medium thoroughly English in every tone of its ex- 
pression.’’—~-John Bull. . 





“ The labour of condensing and partly re-arranging such a book cannot have been slight ; 
and though the student of history and manners must go to the original, the general reader, 
content with partial glimpses of a grand picture, and satisfied with being made familiar with 
interesting fragments of an important document, will have reason to be grateful to Mr. St. 
John for the trouble he has taken.” —A theneum. 





“ Mr. Bayle St. John has executed his portion of the work with great skill, and he has 
contrived to preserve much of the origina) spirit of his author.”—The Press. 

“ We are grateful for this publication. It is an abstract of St. Simon’s narrative, re- 
ferring chiefly to the latter days of Louis XIV. and to the Regency, and a collection of 
his anecdotes, the most varied, the lightest, and the most abundant contained in any set of 
French Memoirs... .. Mr. St. John’s abridgement is a careful reconstruction of the 
Memoirs upon a reduced scale. No important matter has been sacrificed ; few stories have 
been omitted.”’—Leader. 








“In the name of the public, we may justly thank Mr. St. John for this very charming 
addition made to our popular literature’. To him it has evidently been a labour of love ; 
but we are sure he,will also receive the more solid recompense of a very extended circu- 
lation.”’—Daily Telegraph. 





“The most amusing, most entertaining, and most piquant parts of the original work 
have been retained; and where portions have been abridged, Mr. Bayle St. John has done 
his work with excellent taste and great ability. These Memoirs will be read with great 
interest, and deserve, as we are confident they will obtain, a very large amount of the 
public patronage.’’—Morning Chronicle. 
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IMPORTANT WORKS OF REFERENCE, 


By CHARLES KNIGHT. 





THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA 


(BASED UPON THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA), 


ILLUSTRATED WITH MORE THAN FIVE THOUSAND WOOD ENGRAVINGS, 


Conpuctep By CHARLES KNIGHT, 


COMPRISES, Ist, 


A CYCLOPADIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 


In 4 vols., cloth, price 21, 2s, ; or in 2 vols., half morocco, price 2l. 10s. 


« We have taken the trouble to compare some of the articles in the English Cyclopedia 
with the corresponding articles in its predecessor, the Penny Cyclopedia, and are enabled 
to judge of the improvements that have been made, and of the very great care with which 
fresh knowledge has been brought to bear upon the matter in hand.’’—Times. 


2D 


A CYCLOPADIA OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


In 4 vols., cloth, price 21; 2s. ; or in 2 vols., half morocco, price 2l, 10s. 


“ Few things have been more remarkable than the progress of natural history research 
during the last twenty years, particularly in the lower departments of organised life, in which 
the microscope has reveaied so much to us. The advance of knowledge has been accurately 
noted in the English Cyclopedia. In its predecessor, as discovery succeeded discovery, the 
writers were compelled to notice new matters under the name of species rather than of genera. 
The scattered portions are now all brought together.”—Times. 


3D, 


A CYCLOPEDIA OF BIOGRAPHY. 


Just complete, in 6 vols,, price 31. cloth; or 3l. 12s. half morocco. 


The biographical articles of the Penny Cyclopedia furnish the foundation of this work 
which, with large additions, bringing those valuable materials up to the present time, and 
including those diving names which must hereafter find a place in the history of politics 
religion, literature, art, and science, &c.,—forms a Dictionary of Biograpuy and History 
unequalled in any language for the universality of its range, its accuracy, and its complete- 


ness, 





BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET. 
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Just published, 


HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND TIMES 
OF EDMUND BURKE. 


By THOMAS MACKNIGHT, 


Author Of ‘* The Right Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P. : a Literary and Political Biography ;” 
and ‘‘ Thirty Years of Foreign Policy : a History of the Secretaryships of the 
Earl of Aberdeen and Viscount Palmerston.” 


Vols. I. and II. demy 8vo, 30s. 





“Mr. Macknight has chosen a great subject, and has treated it with very considerable 
ability and power. This History of the Life and Times of Edmund Burke is the nearest 
approach yet made to an adequate biography of the great orator and greater statesman. 
Nothing that has hitherto been published in the biography of Burke can be compared in 
interest and importance with these two volumes.’’—Daily News. 

“A new life of Edmund Burke was called for. Elaborate and careful, written with 
great energy, and abounding in well-sifted anecdotes, portrait sketches, and passages of 
picturesque description, Mr. Macknight’s book includes a full view of the times in which 
Burke moved,—from his youth to his entrance upon official life. The work is one in which 
politicians of all ages and classes, of all shades and positions, will be interested. It appeals 
also to the ordinary students of history, presenting as it does a large view of a most inter- 
esting period, crowded with vicissitudes, conflicts, changes, and the growth of personal re- 
putations. Mr. Macknight has treated his subject ably, and has written indeed the first 
book which can fairly be called a biography of Edmund Burke. It is a most welcome and 
interesting biography.”—The Leader. 

“A painstaking account of a remarkable man, and a curious picture of a curious time.” 
—The Spectator. 

“ This is not so much a biography as a political history of England during the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, with Burke in the foreground as the principal figure in the 
picture. The period when he flourished abounded in stirring events, and in great men, 


statesmen, and warriors. Mr. Macknight sketches these celebrities. He shows through- - 


out great industry, clearness of narrative, and no small literary ability. There are some 
fine touches, as well as eloquence, in this able biography.”— Morning Post. 

“To the youthful and aspiring it will be for ever delightful to follow the young Irishman 
from his penurious obscurity to his place among the mightiest wielders of the divine power 
of eloquence in Parliament. The critical reception that has greeted Mr. Macknight’s Life 
of Burke is a pleasant sign of the times, as demonstrating that an earnest and industrious 
writer, whatever his subject, may command the respect and attention of the literary world.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 

“ A solid and interesting work; it bids fair to fill the vacuum hitherto left in our litera- 
tu e by the absence of a life of the great Irishman at all worthy of the subject. The 
labours of Burke’s former biographers are already effaced by Mr. Macknight’s instructive 
and vigorous volumes.” — The Statesman. 

“The reading world is deeply indebted to Mr. Macknight for this addition to the me- 
moirs of a great statesman. No other production on the same subject it treats of can com- 
pete with it in fullness of fact, in accuracy of detail, and in general as well as particular in- 
terest.” —Observer. 

“It is a biographical masterpiece, and will greatly enhance the author's reputation.”— 
Morning Advertiser. 

“It is unnecessary that we should attempt an eulogy of Edmund Burke. Mr. Mac- 
knight has fulfilled his duty so well that we must be content to refer to his labours, and to 
express our opinion that he has done more for the reputation of the man he admires than 
any former biographer has been able to accomplish.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

“* We welcome with pleasure the first instalment of a remarkable biography.”— Weekly 
Dispatch. 

** There is, indeed, a manifestly truthful earnestness of feeling and opinion in every page 
of every chapter; and the bitterest opponents of the author on political grounds, recognis- 
ing his thorough manliness, will sharpen the spear against him with a good deal of the feel- 
ing described by Scott—the respectful and 

*—— stern joy which warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel.’ ’’—Durham County Advertiser. 
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MESSRS. TRUBNER & CO., 


AMERICAN, ENGLISH, AND CONTINENTAL BOOKSELLERS, 
60 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 


Are preparing the following Important Works for Publication : 
A Critical Dictionary of English Literature, and British and 


American Authors, Living and Deceased, from the Earliest Accounts to the Middle of 
the Nineteenth Century, containing Thirty-one Thousand Biographies and Literary 
Notices. With an Index of subject-matter. By 8S. Austin ALLiBong. In one vol. 
of about 1600 pages, royal 8vo. 

Mapoteca Colombiana: Catélogo de todos los Mapas, Planos, Vistas, etc., 
relativos 4 la America-Espanola, Brasil, e islas adyacentes. Por el Dr. Ezequie. 
UricoecuEa, de Bogota. In one vol. 8vo. 

Trubner’s Bibliotheca Glottica.—I. The Literature of the American 
Aboriginal Languages. By Hermann E. Lupervie. With Additions and Corrections, 
by Professor Wittiam W, Turner. Edited by Nrcotas Trusner. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
xxiv. and 254. 10s 6d. [Now ready. 


*,* This is the first attempt to arrange the materials for a study of American Aboriginal Languages, 
and will be indispensable to the comparative Philologist. 


Trubner’s Bibliographical Guide to American Literature. A Second 
Edition, considerably enlarged and improved. Being a Classified List of Books in all 
Departments of Literature and Science published in the United States of America 
during the last Forty Years. With an Introduction, Notes, Appendices, and an Index. 
8vo. 

Memoirs of Libraries: together with a Practical Handbook of Library 
Economy. By Epwarp Epwarps. In two vols. royal 8vo. With numerous Illas- 
trations. 

The late Dr. Emil Braun’s Introduction to the Study of Art- 


Mythology. With a Memoir by Epwarp FaLkener. In one vol. 4to, 100 Plates. 

Ephesus and the Temple of Diana. By Epwarp Fatxener, Editor of 
“The Museum of Classical Antiquities.” In one vol. royal 8vo, with Woodcuts and 
Plates. 

Mexico and the Mexicars. Landscapes and Popular Sketches. By C. 
Sartorius. With Steel Engravings by distinguished Artists, from Original Designs by 
Moritz Rugendas. One splendid 4to volume. 40 sheets Letter-press and 30 Engravings. 

Narrative of Explorations and Adventures in Kansas, Nebraska, 
Oregon, and California. By Col. Joun Cuarztes Fremont. Author’s Edition, pro- 
fusely Illustrated in uniform style with Dr. Kane’s Arctic Explorations. 8vo. 


The Echo of Madrid. A Practical Guide to Spanish Conversation. 12mo. 


Dictionary of Americanisms: A Glossary of Words and Phrases colloqui- 
ally used in the United States. By Joun Russett Bartietr. Second Edition, con- 
siderably enlarged and improved. In one vol. 8vo. 


The Principles of Social Economy. By Henry C.Carey. Three vols. 8yo, 
Geology of North America, By Jutes Marcov. Containing: History 


of the Progress and Discovery of Geology in America. Description of the Geology 
of North America. ‘'wo Geological Reports made for the United States’ Govern- 
ment on Arkansas, Texas, New Mexico, and California, giving the result of the first 
Geological Exploration made in the Rocky Mountains, the Sierra Madre, and the Sierra 
de San Francisco. Report of the Gold Formation in the Sierra Nevada. A Geological 
Map of the United States and the British Provinces. 8 Plates of Fossils. One vol. 4to, 


Commentary on the Book of Numbers, Two vols. 12mo. By Dr. 
GerorGe Busu. 


A Grammar of the Idioms of the Greek Language of the New 
13s. 


Testament. By Dr. G. B. Winer. A new Translation. 8vo. s 
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Just published, 


MONTAIGNE, THE ESSAYIST: 
A Biography. 
By BAYLE ST. JOHN. 


2 vols. post 8vo, 21s., with Portrait and Illustrations. 


i. 
—" 


In speaking of Mr. Bayte St. Joun’s new work, “ MONTAIGNE, THE ESSAYIST: 
a Biography,” the Révue Contemporaine says: “ This Biography comes to us from London. 
England has once again been before-hand with us. A work which we were entitled to pro- 
duce—which we had prepared by so many researches, the accomplishment of which we were 
perhaps meditating—has been executed by a foreign writer; and, let us frankly acknow- 
ledge it, it has been executed so happily and with so much care, so completely and so well, 
that the hope of doing better by doing otherwise is, we think, denied to us. Mr. St. John’s 
nationality has been no obstacle to him—it has hindered less than it has assisted him. 
Possessing a profound knowledge of our language, long familiar with our literature, he runs 
little risk of those misunderstandings and mistakes into which a foreigner so easily falls; 
and, on the contrary, is preserved from enthusiasm and absolute admiration, and derives 
from his relative isolation a power of criticising and an independence which might have 
been wanting in a French biographer, necessarily more exclusive. Admirers of Montaigne 
will be grateful to Mr, St. John for his work.’’ 








With reference to the recently published work, “ MONTAIGNE, THE ESSAYIST: 
a Biography,” the Journal pour Tous says: “ Mr. Bayle St. John is a young, fertile, and 
witty English writer. The book which he has just published on Montaigne seems to us the 
most conscientious and complete critical and biographical work which has yet appeared on 
the illustrious Doubter. It is, at least, the one we have read with the greatest pleasure. 
Until now, most biographers have given us a conventional Montaigne, ur a Montaigne 
made after their own image. Mr. Bayle St. John desired, above all, to paint a portrait 
which should resemble the original, not the artist: he desired to paint, not the Montaigne 
of Mr. St. John, but the Montaigne of Montaigne. We think he has succeeded.” 





“ We think it is one of the principal merits of Mr. St. John’s volumes that they are 
pervaded by a spirit of fine discrimination, that the tone is nowhere exaggerated, that all 
the aspects of the Essayist’s genius and disposition are characterised with subtle exactitude, 
and that the Author’s unconcealed sympathy with his subject never overpowers his en- 
deavour to be accurate and impartial.’’—Zeader. 





“Mr. Bayle St. John is a gentleman of quick parts, and undoubted originality of 
thought: and to these qualities, he adds the more rare possession of the earnest faculty of 
faithful investigation, the value of which has never been more apparent in any of his 
publications than in this last excellent specimen of his literary talent.’’—Bell’s Messenger. 





* Mr. St. John has not contented himself with merely giving the birth, parentage, and 
education, the political, philosophical, or domestic life of the Essayist, but has set in review 
the circumstances of his epoch, the lives of his earliest and most intimate associates, the 
real purport of the essays, the contemporaneous state of literature; in fact, loving both 
the man and the work, has resolved to do justice, without prejudice, to both.”—John Bull. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT'S WRITINGS AND LIFE. 





WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


With the Author’s last Introductions, Notes, and 
Additions. 

LIBRARY EDITION. Illustrated by upwards 
of Two Hundred Engravings on Steel, after Draw- 
ings by Turner, Landseer, Wilkie, Stanfield, Ro- 
berts, &c., including P...rtraits of the Historical 
Personages described in the Novels. Complete 
in 25 volumes, demy 8vo, extra cloth, 13. 2s. 6d. 


ABBOTSFORD EDITION. With One Hun- 
dred and Twenty Engravings on Steel, and nearly 
Two Thousand on Wood. In 12 vols. super-royal 
8vo, 141. 14s. 


AUTHOR'S FAVOURITE EDITION, in 48 
portable fep. 8vo vols (96 Engravings), 7/. 4s. 


CABINET EDITION, in 25 vols. fep. 8vo (26 
Illustrations), 73s. 6d. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, 5 vols. royal 8vo, 42s. 


POETICAL WORKS. 


Consisting of lst. The Metrical Romances,— 
The LAY of the LAST MINSTREL; MAR- 
MION; The LADY of the LAKE; ROKEBY; 
The LORD of the ISLES; The VISION of DON 
RODERICK; The BRIDAL of TRIER- 
MAIN; and HAROLD the DAUNTLESS. 24. 
DRAMAS, SONGS, and BALLADS. 38d. The 
MINSTRELSY of the SCOTTISH BORDER. 





The following are the only Copyright Editions, with 
the Author’s last Notes and Improvements: 

I. In one fep. Volume, including all the 
Metrical Romances (except ‘‘ The Bridal of 
Triermain” and ‘‘ Harold’), the Principal 
Songs and Ballads, ani several Illustra 
tions. Cioth, gilt, 5s.; morocco antique, 10s. 


II. In one crown 8vo Volume (same con- 
tents as previous Edition), with numerous 
Engravings on Steel and Wood, after Sir 
David Wilkie, Stanfield, Gilbert, and Foster. 
Cloth, gilt, 7s. 6d.; morocco antique, 14s. 


III. In Twelve Volumes, fep. 8vo (24 En- 
gravings), 36s. 

*,* This is the only Edition containing 

- The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border.” 


IV. In Six Volumes, fep. 8vo (12 Engray- 
ings), 24s. 

V. In One b ngeay royal 8yo (PEOPLE'S 
EDITION), 1 


VI. The ABBOT oF ORD EDITION, printed 
on Tinted Paper, with upwards of Sixty 
Illustrations on Ste] and Wood, after 
Turner, Gilbert, and Foster. Elegantly 
bound in extra cloth, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. ; 
morocco elegant or antique, 42s. 


VII. TOURIST’S EDITIONS of the LAY 
of the LAST MINSTREL, MARMION, 
LADY of the LAKE, LORD of the ISLES, 
ROKEBY. and BRIDAL of TRIER- 
MAIN, Is. 3d each; cloth, 1s. 6d.; mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, 2s 6d. 


VIII. New Illustrated Editions of The LADY 
of the LAKE, MARMION, LAY of the 
LAST MINSTREL, and LORD of the 
ISLES, containing each from Seventy to 
One Hundred Iliustr tions on Wood, by 
Birket Forster and John Gilbert. Printed 
in the best style, on Tinted Paper, and ele- 
gantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 18s. each; 
morocco elegant or antique, 25s.; enamelled 
tartan boards, 36s. 





PROSE WORKS. 
CONSISTING OF 
ia oo OF A GRANDFATHER (History of Scot- 


TALES OF A GRANDFATHER (History of 
France). 

LIFE OF JOHN DRYDEN 

MEMOIRS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. 

MEMOIRS OF EMINENT NOVELISTS, &c. 

PAUL’S LETTERS TO HIS KINSFOLK, 

ESSAYS ON CHIVALRY, ROMANCE, AND 
THE DRAMA, &c. 

PROVINCIAL ANTIQUITIES OF SCOTLAND. 

LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 

MISCELLANEOUS CRITICISMS, &c. 


COMPLETE EDITIONS. 


I. In 28 Volumes, fep. 8vo, with Fifty-six En- 
gravings from Turner, 84s. ; separate vols. 3s. 

II. In 3 Volumes, royal 8vo (Prorze’s Ept- 
TION). Bound in cioth, 26s.; separate Vols. 
I. and II., 10s. each; 111. (TALEs of a GRAND- 
FATHER), 6s. 

Illustrated Edition of the TALES of aGRAND- 
FATHER—(History of Scortanpj. With 
Six Engravings after Turner, and upwards of 
Fifty on Wood. In 38 vols. fep. 8vo, cloth, 
12s.; extra cloth, gilt edges, 15s. 

(History or France.) With Two Engrav- 

. ings from Turner, and upwards of Fifty on 

Wood. 1 vol. icp. 8vo, cloth, 4s,; extra cloth, 
gilt edges, 5s. 

ScHoot Epition of the HISTORY of SCOT- 
LAND, with Map. 2 vols. crown 8vo, bound, 
10s, 

LIFE of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 5 vols. 
fep. 8vo. Maps, Portrait, and Nine Engrav- 
ings after Turner, cloth, 20s. F 

Another Edition, in larger type. 9 vols. fep. 
8vo, Maps, Portraits, and kngravings, cloth, 
27s. 


SELECTIONS 
From Sir Walter Scott’s Works. 
BELGIUM AND WATERLOO. 
FRANCE AND PARIS. 
TALES OF CHIVALRY. 
ROMANTIC NARRATIVES. 
CHARACTERS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 
THE HIGHLAND CLANS. 
SCOTTISH SCENES AND CHARACTERS. 
NARRATIVE AND DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 
Price Eighteenpence, or Two Shiliings cloth, 
BEAUTIES of SIR WALTER SCOTT: being 
Selections from his Writings and Life. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, with Two Engravings, cloth, gilt, 5s. ; 
extra cloth, gilt sides and edges, 6s. 
The same Vol. bound as a School-book, 3s. 6d. 
READINGS for the YOUNG, from the Works 
of Sir Walter Scott. 3 vols. with Thirty-six Illus- 
trations on Wood, 2s. 6d. each; o1 bound in 1 vol. 
cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
By J.G. LOCKHART, Esq. 
I. Ten Volumes, fep. 8vo. 30s. 
II. One Volume, royal 8vo. 10s. 
The same, Large Paper, 18s. 
TIL. One Vol., crown Svo 7s. Gd.; el. gt. 8s. 6d. 








Edinburgh: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. London: HOULSTON & WRIGHT. 
And all Booksellers. 
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CARLYLE’S WORKS—NEW EDITION. 


Already published, 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: A HISTORY. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 











OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES : 
_WITH ELUCIDATIONS AND CONNECTING NARRATIVE, 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 


LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 
LIFE OF SCHILLER. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 68, 


CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE 
4 vols. crown 8yo. 24s. 








SARTOR RESARTUS. 
LECTURES ON HEROES AND HERO-WORSHIP. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. . 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 

















1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, [April 1st. 
LEVER’S WORKS—CHEAP EDITION. 
Already published, 


HARRY LORREQUER. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 
With Eight Illustrations by Phiz. Crown 8vo. 4s, 


CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 
With Sixteen Illustrations by Phiz. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s. 


JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 
With Eight Illustrations by Phiz. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


TOM BURKE OF “OURS.” 
By CHARLES LEVER. 
With Sixteen Illustrations by Phiz. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 8s. 


THE O'DONOGHUE: 
A TALE OF IRELAND FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 
With Eight Illustrations by Phiz. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 
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Vol. I. With Eight Illustrations by Phiz. Crown 8vo. 4s, [April Ist. 
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MIR. ISAAC TAYLOR’S NEW WORK. 


In post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


THE WORLD OF MIND: 


AN ELEMENTARY BOOK. 
By ISAAC TAYLOR. 


In post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


AGES OF CHRISTENDOM 
BEFORE THE REFORMATION. 
By JOHN STOUGHTON. 
“It is erudite, yet any thing but dry, Its author is one who has evidently digested 
many books, without losing the power or the will to think for himself. The style is very 


transparent ; we cannot but regard perspicuity as a main characteristic of Mr. Stoughton’s 
eloquence.’’— Christian Spectator. 


In feap. 8vo, price 5s. 6d. cloth antique, red edges, 


THE FOREIGN SACRED LYRE: 


METRICAL VERSIONS OF RELIGIOUS POETRY FROM THE GERMAN, 
FRENCH, AND ITALIAN; TOGETHER WITH THE ORIGINAL PIECES. 


By JOHN SHEPPARD, Author of “ Thoughts on Devotion,” &c. 
“In the literary point of view, the execution is praiseworthy; in the devotional, the se- 
lection is judicious. The original is given on one page, the translation on the other ; an 


excellent plan, which while it facilitates criticism, shows at the same time that Mr, Shep- 
pard need not fear it.”—British Quarterly Review. 


In crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THEOLOGY; 


OR, PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED TO THE INVESTIGATION OF QUESTIONS 
RELATING TO RELIGION, NATURAL THEOLOGY, AND REVELATION. 


By RICHARD ALLIOTT, LL.D. 
“.... A truly valuable production. It is profound in arrangement, useful in its aim, 


manly in its tone, Christian in spirit, as free from obscureness as redundancy in style.”— 
The Homilist. 


A revised and cheaper edition. Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. sewed, 


THE AGE AND CHRISTIANITY. 
By R. VAUGHAN, D.D. 


eC It is throughout informed with a catholic spirit, the logic is clear and convinc- 
ing, the style lucid, axiomatic, and sententious, and the matter full and weighty. It will 
well repay perusal.’’—Atheneum. 





LONDON: JACKSON & WALFORD, 18 ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 





ry] rr N 
THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. LIV., price 6s., published April 1. 
Contents : 
1, Froude’s History of England. 
2. Gustave Blanche—French Fine-Art Criticism. 
3. Credit —Currency and Banking. 
. The Moral Discipline of Children. 
. Professor Powell’s Christianity without Judaism. 
. Residence above the Clouds—The Peak of Teneriffe, 
. Horace Walpole. 
. Cowper's Analecta Nicena. 
. Commerce with India: Past and Present. 
- Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 


SCONDE > 


1 





LONDON: JACKSON & WALFORD, 18 ST ‘PAUL'S CHURCHYARD; 
AND SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., STATIONERS’ HALL COURT. 
b 
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New and Complete Library Edition of the Works of 
Mr. CHARLES DICKENS. 





Now publishing, 


IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS, 


NEW AND COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION 


OF 


THE WORKS OF 
MR. CHARLES DICKENS, 


Beautifully printed in Post Octavo, and carefully revised by the Author. 
With Portrait and Vignettes. 


—~—. 
Already published, 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. Two Vots. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. Two Vots. 








Tuts Liprary Epirion is undertaken with a view to the presentation of the 
whole of Mr. Dickens’s Writings in a far more convenient form, at once for 
present perusal and for preservation, than any of them have yet appeared 
in. A new fount of type has been made expressly for the purpose; and 
great care has been taken to render the Series legible, compact, and hand- 
some. 

The Lisragy Epirion will comprise Twenty-two Monthly Volumes, 
price Six Shillings each; and a Volume will be published on the first of 
every month. The following is the order of publication : 





Vors. | Vots. 

1, THE PICKWICK PAPERS. . .. 2 Foc Se UE 5 8 tt lw ee 1 
2, NICHOLAS NICKLEBY . os» 8 8. DOMBEY AND SON ..... 2 
3. MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT - 2 9. DAVID COPPERFIELD .... 2 
4. OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, AND RE- 10. PICTURES FROM ITALY, AND 

PRINTED PIECES. ....- 2 AMERICAN NOTES. .... 1 
5. BARNABY RUDGE, AND RE- th. BERAR MOUSE . . sw ww os 2 

PRINTED PIECES . . . + « « 2 %. GATTO DORRIT. . . + ew 2 
6. SKETCHES BY BOZ...... 1 13. CHRISTMAS BOOKS ..... 1 





CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY ; 
AND 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


2d. Discount in the Shilling off all New Books, Magazines, Diaries, Pocket Books, 
Almanacs, &c. for Cash.—74 Cannon Street, City, E.C. 


WM. DAWSON AND SONS 


Have re-opened the above Premises with a large selection of Books in cloth and elegant 
bindings. Wm. Dawson and Sons have also on sale a large and well-selected Stock of 
Second-hand Books in good condition at moderate prices. 





Now ready, Second Edition, improved and considerably enlarged, 


LIFE, ITS NATURE, VARIETIES, AND PHENOMENA. 


By LEO. H. GRINDON, 
Lecturer on Botany at the Royal School of Medicine, Manchester; Author of “ Emblems,” 
“Figurative Language,” &c. Octavo, 400 pages. Price 7s. 6d. 


LONDON: WHITTAKER AND CO. MANCHESTER: DUNNILL 
AND PALMER. 





In one vol. crown 8yvo, 7s. 6d. cloth, 


THE PENALTIES OF GREATNESS. 
By the Rev. ROBERT FERGUSON, D.D. LL.D. F.R.S.L. 


“A gem of literary brilliance. None but an enthusiastic admirer of human greatness 
could have written it.”’"—Christian Times. 

“ From this book whole passages of pure yet polished English may be quoted as models 
of the richest vernacular, to which Macaulay presents but a distant second, whilst anti- 
thetical point and forcible originality suddenly surprise us with their startling vigour, and 
the mind feels itself as powerfully interested by the sentiment as the ear is charmed by the 


diction.” —John Bull. 


THE HOMILIST, 


Vols. I. to VI. Edited by the Rev. DAVID THOMAS. Vol. I. 4s. 6d. ; Vols. II. to 
VI. price 6s. 6d. each; or the 6 Vols. for 30s., carriage free. 


“Tt is a veritable treasury of originality, eloquence, evangelical sentiment, and enlight- 
ened, though earnest piety. .... Its pulpit suggestions are rich in their practical adap- 
tation to the current uses of ministerial life. . .. . . As a’whole, this publication is entitled 
to extensive support, and we commend it as a mine of rich, original, suggestive disquisition.” 
—Londonderry Standard. 

WARD AND CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 





In 8vo, Fifth Edition, price 10s. 6d. 
The Method of the Divine Government, Physical and Moral. 
’ By JAMES M‘COSH, LL.D. 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in,the Queen’s University for Ireland. 


“The manly, sensible, penetrating, independent power of dealing with the human 
mind.’— Westminster Review. 
EDINBURGH: SUTHERLAND AND KNOX. LONDON: SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL, AND CO. 
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NEW EDITIONS. 


New Vol. of the Complete Library Edition of the Works of 
MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 


Price 6s. cloth, with a Vignette, 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. Vot. II. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. [Apri 1st 


New Volume of Carlyle’s Works. 


LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
In J vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. [April 1st. 


New Volume of Lever’s Works. 


THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. Voz. I. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 


With Eight Illustrations by “ Pu1z.” Crown 8vo, 4s. [ApriZ ist. 


THACKERAY’S IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. 


A Cheap Edition, uniform with Thackeray's “* Miscellaneous Essays.” 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, with Forty Illustrations. 


THACKERAY’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


New Edition. In 1 vol., with Fifty-two Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


AURORA LEIGH. 
By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 12s. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POEMS. 


Fourth Edition, with Corrections and Additions, 3 vols. feap. cloth, 18s. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. 


A New Edition, in 2 vols. feap. cloth, 16s. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S MEN AND WOMEN. 


In 2 vols, feap. 8vo, 12s. 


SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S POETICAL AND 


THE COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION OF PLANE GEOMETRICAL FIGURES. 


DRAMATIC WORKS. 


With Portrait and Vignettes. In post 8vo, 5 vols. 40s. 


PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. 


By R. BURCHETT. 
With 137 Diagrams. Second Edition, post 8vo, 5s. 








LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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Books printed for the University of Oxford. 





History of England. 


CLARENDON’S (Edward Earl of) HISTORY of the REBELLION 
and Civil Wars in England. 
7 vols. 8vo, cloth lettered, 21. 10s. 
7 vols. 18m0, cloth lettered, 11. 5s. 
With his Life, and the Continuation of his History, written by Himself. In one 
volume, royal 8vo, cloth lettered, 1. 2s. 


CARTE’S LIFE OF JAMES DUKE OF ORMOND ; 


Containing an account of the most remarkable affairs of his time, and particularly of 
Ireland under his government. A new Edition, carefully compared with the original 
Mss. 6 vols. 8vo, cloth lettered, 2/. 6s. 


MAY’S HISTORY OF THE PARLIAMENT OF ENGLAND 
which began November 3, 1640. A new Edition. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
SPRIGG’S ANGLIA REDIVIVA; England’s Recovery 


Being the History of the Army under the immediate conduct of Sir Thomas Fairfax. 
A new Edition. 8vo, 6s. 

WHITELOCK’S MEMORIALS OF ENGLISH AFFAIRS from 
1625 to 1660, A new Edition. 4 vols. 8vo, 12. 10s. 

BURNET’S (Bp.) HISTORY OF HIS OWN TIME, with the 
Suppressed Passages and Notes. A new Edition. 6 vols. 8vo, 2/. 10s. 


BURNET’S HISTORY of the REIGN of KING JAMES the 
Second. Notes by the Earl of Dartmouth, Speaker Onslow, and Dean Swift. d- 
ditional Observations now enlarged. 8vo, 9s. 6d. 


BURNET’S MEMOIRS of the LIVES and ACTIONS of JAMES 
and William Dukes of Hamilton and Castle-Herald. 4 new Edition. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
BRIEF HISTORICAL RELATION OF STATE AFFAIRS, from 
September 1678 to April 1714. By Narcissus Luttrell. 6 vols. 8vo, cloth, 3/. 3s. 

Chronology, &c. 

GRESWELL’S FASTI TEMPORIS CATHOLICI and ORI- 
gines Kalendarie. 5 vols. 8vo, and a quarto volume of Tables, 31. 5s. 

GRESWELL’S ORIGINES KALENDARIZ ITALICH. 4 
vols. 8vo, 2/. 12s. 

RALEIGH’S (Sir Walter) HISTORY of the WORLD, and other 
Works. A new Edition. 8 vols. 8vo, 2/. 12s. 

KENNETT’S PAROCHIAL ANTIQUITIES. 2 vols. 4to, 1/. 12s. 

Bibliography. 

EBERT’S BIBLIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, translated from 
the German. 4 vols. 8vo, 17. 10s. 

COTTON’S RHEMES AND DOWAY. An attempt to show what 
has been done by Roman Catholics for the diffusion of the Holy Scriptures in English. 
8vo, 9s. 

COTTON’S LIST OF EDITIONS OF THE BIBLE AND PARTS 
thereof, in English, from the year MDV. to MDCCCL. With an Appendix containing 
Specimens of Translations and Bibliographical Descriptions. Second Edition, corrected 
and enlarged. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

COTTON’S TYPOGRAPHICAL GAZETTEER. Second Edition, 
corrected and much enlarged. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


Printed at the OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. Sold by J. H. PARKER, Oxford 
and 877 Strand, London; and by E. GARDNER, 7 Paternoster Row, London. 
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NEW WORKS. 


INDUSTRIAL & SOCIAL POSITION OF WOMEN 
IN THE MIDDLE AND LOWER RANKS. 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“Tt is the work ofa very thoughtful writer, whose main purpose is to show that woman, 
without abandoning her natural position, may take more part than she now does in the 
world’s work, and may set many men free from occupations in which the duties are at any 
rate as well to be performed by woman as by man.”—Eazaminer. 











THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION. 


A Concise Account and Comparative Review of the English Professions. 
By H. BYERLEY THOMSON, B.A., of the Inner Temple; 
Author of “ The Laws of War affecting Shipping and Commerce,” “ The Military Forces 
and Institutions of Great Britain.” 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Thomson’s book will prove a boon...... It will teach a man what is expected 
of him to rise in life, and what qualifications he must acquire to make the mental supply 
adequate to the demand. .... The style is clear and succinct, the observations shrewd, 
and the advice practical.”—John Bull. 





A WINTER’S SKETCHES IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE 
AND THE PYRENEES. 
With Remarks upon the Use of the Climate and Mineral Waters in the Cure of Disease. 
By FREDERICK H. JOHNSON, M.R.C.S. 
Eng. L.A.C., formerly President of the Hunterian Society of Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


“ It is a work of permanent worth—a contribution to the scientific library, while a wel- 
come adviser to those who are seeking a place for recovery of health.’’—Critic. 





THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ; 
Or, Illustrations of the Manners and Customs of our Grandfathers. 
By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 
Post 8vo, 9s. 


A NEW LIFE OF LOUIS NAPOLEON, EMPEROR OF 
THE FRENCH. 
By JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN. 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


‘The whole result is a sketch as fair and accurate as any we can look for in the present 
day.””—Ewxaminer. 








GOSSIP. 
By HENRY MORLEY. Reprinted from the Household Words. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
“ This entertaining volume is composed of miscellaneous papers contributed to House- 
hold Words, and is one of the best of its kind, being distinguished by variety and a super- 
average excellence.” —Globe. 








LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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NEW EDITION REVISED BY THE AUTHOR. 
DR. A. FLETCHER’S GUIDE TO FAMILY DEVOTION. 


A sale of 60,000 copies has induced the venerable Author to revise, improve, and en- 
large the Work. It now comprises 730 complete Services, each including a Hymn, a Prayer, 
and a portion of Scripture, with appropriate Reflections; being one for the Morning and 
Evening of every day in the year. Also an Appendix, containing a variety of Prayers ‘or 
particular occasions. In one vol. royal quarto, with Twenty-six Engravings, price 28s. 
cloth gilt. 

et : This Work may also be had in calf and morocco bindings, suitable for PRESENTS at 
Christmas and the New Year. 


LONDON: JAMES S. VIRTUE, IVY LANE AND CITY ROAD. 





THE REV. C. H. SPURGEON’S NEW WORK. 


THE SAINT AND HIS SAVIOUR; 
OR, THE PROGRESS OF THE SOUL IN THE KNOWLEDGE OF JESUS. 
With a portrait of the Author. 


“ Earnest in its tone, natural in its diction, familiar in its imagery, convincing in its 


utterance, persuasive in its appeals.”—British Banner. 


‘There are passages in this volume which speak from the heart to the heart.” —Critic. 

“ Evinces an acquaintance with the inner life of the believer surprisingly extensive and 
accurate.” — Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

“Contains a valuable body of experimental divinity expounded and applied with an 
originality and raciness which we should elsewhere look for in vain.”—Morning Advertiser. 


LONDON: JAMES 8S. VIRTUE, CITY ROAD AND IVY LANE; 
A. HALL, VIRTUE, & CO., 25 PATERNOSTER ROW. 





THE ART-JOURNAL. 


The ENGRAVINGS, from the ROYAL PICTURES, in the ART-JOURNAL for 
Aprit (price 2s. 6d.) are, “ The Young Falconer,” after F. Tay ler, and “ the Spring-Head,” 
after Zuccherelli. The Sculpture plate is * Miss Helen Faucit,” from the alto-relievo, by 
J. H. Foley, R.A. 

Among the literary coutributions are: ‘ Giovanni Bellini;” “ British Artists: No. 34, 
F. W. Hulme,” id/ustrated; “Sir C. Eastlake’s Address to the Students of the Royal 
Academy ;” “ Obituary—T. Camphell ;”” “The National Institution Exhibition ;’’ “ Ex- 
hibition of the Royal Scottish Academy ;’’ ‘* Book of the Thames,” by Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. 
Hall, illustrated; ‘* Tombs of English Artists: No. 4, W. Hogarth,” by F. W. Fairholt, 
F.S.A., illustrated ; “* Decorative Art in the South Kensington Museum,” illustrated; “ The 
Photographic Exhibition ;” “ Picture Selling at Birmingham,’’ &c. &c. 


VIRTUE & CO., 25 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON ; 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





Just published, with numerous Tinted Lithographs, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth, 


THE STARS AND THE ANGELS; 


OR, THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSE AND ITS 
INHABITANTS. 


“ A great many people may like this book, and get into smart discussion over it; it pro- 
fesses to bring the most direct Biblical authority to bear upon the doctrines of science, for con- 
firmation or refutation, as the case may be. The field is vast, and the author ingenious 
enough to make every thing into matter for his pen.’’—Atheneum. 

“It is quite a privilege to hold converse with such an intelligence.”— Christian Witness. 

“The book is full of information, both scientific and religious; indeed, science and 
religion are made to interpenetrate one another.”—Baplist Magazine. 


LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 
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Just published, in One Volume, imperial 4to, price 3l. 16s., with Forty-six Plates, 
some of them printed in colour, and numerous Engravings on Wood, 


Miscellanea Graphica: 


ANCIENT, MEDIEVAL, & RENAISSANCE 
RHMAINS, 


IN THE POSSESSION OF LORD LONDESBOROUGH. 


DRAWN, ENGRAVED, AND DESCRIBED, BY 


FREDERICK W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 


HONORARY MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF NORMANDY, 
PICARDY, AND POITIERS. 


The Historical Entroduction by 
THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A., &c. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTE OF FRANCE. 


@ypinions of the Press. 


“A most beautiful, curious, and interesting work is now in the hands of the public 
entire. Lord Londesborough has collected with much taste and antiquarian judgment, and 
at a vast cost. The Historical Introduction is from the pen of T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A., 
than whom no one could be found whose acquaintance with the subject is more erudite, or 
who has a readier faculty of compressing a large amount of information in a comparatively 
narrow compass." ~ Art Journal. 

Tt is really a pleasure to see so completely executed a work as this of Mr. Fairholt’s. 
Lord Londesborough is a very universal and spirited collector, and it is fortunate that he 
should have found so able an expositor. Many of the plates are richly printed in gold and 
colours, some of the jewel subjects being admirably treated. ‘The drawing of the ornamenta- 
tion is remarkably fine and correct.’’— Atheneum. 

“Next in importance to the concentration of archeological relics in one great national 
museum, may be reckoned the publication of illustrated descriptions of the contents of 
private collections. Lord Londesborough has. taken a prominent and honourable part 
among archeologists, and the work before us is a valuable addition to this class of anti- 
quarian miscellanies.’’—Literary Gazette. 

“A book of beauty for the Antiquary is the Miscettanea Grapuica. This work is 
the daintiest appeal that has been made for a long time to the taste of the archeologist, 
and is a complete giving away of the Londesborough collection. Here it is all better than 
real —almost.”—Evaminer. 

“ The well-known skill of Mr. Fairholt as an antiquarian draughtsman is a sufficient 
assurance as to the manner in which the work is executed.’”’— Builder. 

“We have twice reviewed this periodical work, but with brevity, reserving our more 
lengthened nutice for its completion. We have before remarked on the remarkable results 
of the exertions of a single amateur of art, and have already alluded to the discovery of a 
few Danish battle-graves which first set the stanch mind of an enthusiastic and single- 
purposed nobleman on so promising a track. Mr. Wright’s treatise is a learned and care- 
ful epitome of medieval art,—jewels, flagons, rings, stirrups, swords, brooches, chains, are 
ail discussed by him with a most patient earnestness, It sets us thinking—this perfection 
of medieval art, this thoughtful and religious adornment of the simplest things—when we 
survey our nineteenth. century furniture, so heavy, ugly, and barbarous, that the scullion of 
a Merovingian king would have spurned them as fit only for a butcher of a Norseman,’”’— 


Atheneum, 








LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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NEW WORKS. 


SEVEN LECTURES ON SHAKESPEARE AND 
MILTON. 


By the late T. S. COLERIDGE. 
A List of all the Ms. Emendations in Mr. Coturer’s Folio, 1632; and an Introductory 
Preface by J. PAYNE COLLIER. Demy 8vo, 12s, 

“ An exact and perfect list of these emendations was much needed; and Mr. Collier 
has done more service to the cause of literature by the simple catalogue of them which he 
has furnished than by any conceivable amount of discussion on the subject.””—Saturday 
Review. 











THE ENGLISH OF SHAKESPERE. 


Illustrated in a Philological Commentary on his Tragedy of “ Julius Cesar.” 
By GEO. LILLIE CRAIK, Professor of History and of English Literature in Queen’s 
College, Belfast. Fep. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“* Very few men are likely to be so well informed that they will learn nothing from this 
little volume, in which an accomplished English scholar not seldom records observations of 
his own; while, for the great majority of readers, Mr. Craik has unquestionably widened 
the path to a full enjoyment of the poetry of Shakespere, and of the writers of his time.””— 
Examiner. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


For the Use of the Junior Classes in Coileges and the Higher Classes in Schools. 
By GEORGE L. CRAIK. 
Second Edition, with numerous Additions,,small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


* Asa text-hook for English philology it will be found invaluable, for the conciseness 
of its information, the simplicity of its arrangement, and the excellent selection from our 
literature, illustrative of all the important changes which our language has undergone.” — 
Morning Advertiser. 


LANGUAGE 


AS A MEANS OF MENTAL CULTURE AND INTERNATIONAL 
COMMUNICATION ; 


Or, Manual of the Teacher and the Learner of Languages. 
By C. MARCEL, Knt., L.H., French Consul at 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 
“One of the most comprehensive treatises on the whole subject of education that have 
ever appeared in English. So far as we have read it, we consider it as judicious as it is com- 
prehensive.” — Westminster Review. 





THE LIFE, OPINIONS, AND WRITINGS OF 
JOHN MILTON. 


With an Introduction to Paradise Lost. 
By THOMAS KEIGHTLEY. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


“It is the best introduction we have seen to the study of Milton; and we recommend it 
to our readers as a furd of knowledge at once instructive and delightful.’’—Leader. 
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No. XI. oF’ 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Price Five Shillings. 
CONTENTS, 


. PRINCIPLES OF INDIAN GOVERNMENT. 

. GEORGE SAND. 

. COLONEL MURE AND THE ATTIC HISTORIANS. 
. HASHISH. 

. BEN JONSON. 

THE CZAR NICHOLAS. 

. THE WORLD OF MIND. BY ISAAC TAYLOR. 

. MR. COVENTRY PATMORE’S POEMS. 

. CIVILISATION AND FAITH. 

. THE MONETARY CRISIS. 


. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READING- 
SOCIETIES. 


oe rnNoan fF wWNH 
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Opinions of the Press, 


“This is a very good number of the § National.’ The topics are well selected ; all are 
treated with competent, some with superior ability. The great subject of the day occupies 
the prominent place ; nor would it be easy to find any abler or more suggestive essay on our 
Eastern Empire than the first article of the present number, which discusses the ‘ Princi- 
ples of Indian Government.?......-6..2- 00. The contrast between the ruled and 
the rulers of Hindostan has rarely been brought out with greater justness of conception, or 
more sustained vigour of style, than in the following extract. To all our 
readers who desire to form just views on the subject of the day, we would say, Get hold of 
the last number of the ‘ National,’ and study the article on the ‘ Principles of Indian Go- 
vernment.’ The essay on George Sand, which immediately follows, is written with great 
ingenuity and thorough knowledge of the subject............ Art. 3, on ‘ Colonel 
Mure and the Attic Historians,’ is a scholar’s estimate of a scholar’s work 
The ripe and thorough knowledge ef Thucydides evinced by the reviewer is no less than 
might be expected from a distinguished Oxford scholar One of the most 
entertaining, and not the least instructive of the papers in this number, is that on the 
pleasures and pains of‘ Hashish,’ the celebrated narcotic principle of hemp 
That on the Czar Nicholas gives the results of diligent reading, aid presents, on the 
whole, what we are inclined to regard as a just appreciation of a remarkable character. 

An article on ‘ The Monetary Crisis,’ just in its views, and clear in their expo- 
sition, concludes a number which for variety, interest, and ability, has not been exceeded 
by any previous issue of the ‘ National.’ ’’—The Daily News, Jan. 11, 1858. 


“The scholar, the politician, and the lover of romance, will all find in the * National 
Review’ reading to their tastes. The reviews in this quarter’s number are varied, and we 
need scarcely say, ‘well done.?........26. Under the heading. * Che Czar Nicholas,’ 
several books on Russia and its rulers are reviewed in a very dasning, and yet critical 
manner.’’—TZhe Morning Herald, Jan. 11, 1858. 


“The ‘ National Review,’ the youngest of our quarterlies, continues to give evidence of 
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that robust strength which entitlesit boldly to take its place among its older contemporaries. 
si ida The review of Colonel Mure’s work on Greek literature is an admirable and 
learned essay. That and the lucid article on ‘Civilisation and Faith’ are the best in the 
number, unless we place the interesting notice of George Sand by their side.”’"—John Bull, 
Jan. 23, 1858. 

“The eleventh number of the ‘ National Review’ (Chapman and Hall) contains an 
article on ‘ Civilisation and Faith’ in its best style and tone. The article is a masterly and 
interesting analysis of the leading principle announced in Mr. Buckle’s * History of Civili- 
sation in England.’ The fallacy—and a most mischievous one it is—on which Mr. Buckle 
argues throughout, viz. that intellect is the only power which really advances civilisation, is 
thoroughly exposed and most appositely illustrated by the reviewer... .... We must 
add that the articles on Ben Jonson and Mr. Coventry Patmore’s Poems are skilful and 
pleasing pieces of criticism.”—The Guardian, Jan. 27, 1858. 

“The ‘National Review’ sustains its reputation by a series of capital articles. The 
paper on George Sand is remarkably interesting, and written with a flow of easy vigo- 
rous English. The review of Coionel Mure is also very able, though we dissent from 
many of the opinions expressed in it... .... The * Monetary Crisis’ is a thoughtful and 
useful essay, more cautious, and perhaps more scientific than those in the * Westminster,’ 
but taking apparently the same views on restrictions of the paper currency.’”’—The Press, 
Jan. 23, 1858. 

“The two main literary articles of the ‘National Review’ this quarter are ‘ George 
Sand’ and ‘ Ben Jonson.’ The former, a well-written sketch, contains a juster estimate of 
the most impulsive, out-spoken, and brilliant of modern French novelists than is usually to 
be met with in either British or French journals. ...... The article on * Ben Jonson’ is 
wholly critical, and the criticism is good, being brief, incisive, and just throughout.”—T7he 
Leader, Jan. 16, 1858. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
























Just published, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. post-free, 
THE CAMPANER THAL; 
OR, DISCOURSES ON THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 
By JEAN PAUL RICHTER. 
Translated from the German by JuLrette Gowa. 
Second Edition. 











LONDON: A. W. BENNETT (Successor to W. and F. G. Casn), 5 BISHOPSGATE 
WITHOUT. 














Fourth Edition enlarged, price 1s., or 1s. 2d. post-free, 


Vacation Thoughts on Capital Punishments. 


By CHARLES PHILLIPS, A.B. 

One of her Majesty’s Commissioners of the Court for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors. 
LONDON: J. RIDGWAY, 169 PICCADILLY, W. ; 

A. W. BENNETT, 5 BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, E.C. 














In one volume, complete, 


PAVED WITH GOLD; 


OR, THE ROMANCE AND REALITY OF THE LONDON STREETS. 
An Unfashionable Novel. 


By AUGUSTUS MAYHEW (One of the Brothers Mayhew). 
WITH TWENTY-SIX ILLUSTRATIONS BY “ PHIZ.” 
Demy 8vo. 14s. 

CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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Just published, 


ESTIMATES OF SOME ENGLISHMEN 
AND SCOTCHMEN;: 


A SERIES OF ESSAYS CONTRIBUTED PRINCIPALLY TO THE 
“NATIONAL REVIEW.” 


By WALTER BAGEHOT. 





THE FIRST EDINBURGH REVIEWERS. 
WILLIAM COWPER. 
EDWARD GIBBON. 

BISHOP BUTLER. 
SHAKESPEARE. THE INDIVIDUAL. 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 

SIR ROBERT PEEL. 

MR. MACAULAY. 


Demy 8vo, 14s. 


—- 
—— 





“ We have already had occasion to mention several of these Essays in our periodical 
notices of the Review from which they are reprinted: we have been greatly pleased by 
them on a second as well as on a first perusal. The style is fresh, and really deserves the 
epithet of sparkling. ‘The humour is genuine, and the subjects are such as no Englishmen, 
and even few highly educated foreigners, could regard with indifference And now, 
in conclusion, we would recommend every body to read the two Essays we have not 
criticised—on Shakespeare and on Shelley. Taken all in all, they are the two best. The 
first, especially, is redolent of that peculiar quality which we call alternately common- 
sense and humour, according to the form it takes, and we are sure our readers. will be both 
the wiser and the merrier for a knowledge of it.”—The Press. 





“ Of the Essays those on Butler and Cowper and the Edinburgh Reviewers are, we 
think, the best, but all of them. display considerable analytical power, great store of in- 
formation, and command of language.”—The Express. 





“This handsome portly volume is made up of a series of Essays, originally given to 
the world in the pages of the National Review, and republished, as is the present fashion, 
in a complete form They are, perhaps, the best papers that have appeared in that 
‘periodical, and they will therefore be perused with much pleasure in their new dress. 
Under these circumstances, it becomes a pleasure, as it certainly is a duty, to recommend 
this excellent work to the attention of the reading public.” —Odbserver. 
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FINE HEAD OF HAIR. 


THE BEARD, WHISKERS, AND MUSTACHIOS. 
ROWLAND -? MACASSAR OIL 
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Art. L—MEROPE: A TRAGEDY. 


Merope: a Tragedy. By Matthew Arnold. London: Longmans, 
1858. 


Mr. Arnoxp is no doubt following his own true bent when he 
devotes himself to what is called the classical school of literature. 
Certainly no living poet is so well qualified to familiarise the 
English mind (if that be possible) with the forms and substance 
of thé Greek drama. The limits, as well as the quality, of his 
genius give him more than common facilities for such a task. 
His love of beauty is profound, and he loves best, perhaps by 
nature, and certainly from study, its more abstract manifesta- 
tions, especially those of form. He uses the emotions as a field 
for the intellect, not the mind to subserve the heart, and his ima- 
gination is bound up with the former rather than the latter; it 
is a lamp that shines, not a fire that glows. He lays a cold hand 
on sensuous imagery; and there is a keen clear atmosphere about 
his pictures from nature, as if his muse had steeped his eyes in 
Attic air and sunshine. Thus gifted, he devotes himself to re- 
producing Greek poetry in an English dress, and presents us with 
an Athenian tragedy in our own language. We are not un- 
grateful for the gift. But Mr. Arnold is not content that we 
should accept it as a beautiful curiosity, or treat it as a rare 
exotic: he has written a preface to urge that such plants should 
be acclimatised ; he boldly demands place in English literature 
for the forms of poctry which took their rise in Greek sacrificial 
observances, adapted themselves to Greek social habits, were 
limited by Greek ideas, and embodied Greek religion, Greek pa- 
triotism, and, above all, that which is most characteristic of a 
people, —the feelings with which it looks at the hidden arbiters 
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of life, the controlling destinies of the world. That drama, which 
held these things as a wine holds its flavour and spirit, Mr. Ar- 
nold thinks should be studied in England ; not studied to know 
it, that we may rejoice in it and the knowledge it brings with 
it, but studied to reproduce it, that we may make the same 
kind of thing for ourselves. He thinks he can dig up the dusky 
olive from the plains of Attica, and plant it in our English 
wheat-fields; that he can take in its fullest development the 
most purely indigenous and the most intensely and narrowly na- 
tional literature the world ever saw, and bid it find new springs 
of life some two thousand years later in a nation which has 
already found its expression in a dramatic literature evolved by 
itself. Did such an attempt ever succeed? A native literature 
in its infancy may take the impression of a foreign one ; though 
even then, if it have strength to grow at all, it soon throws off, 
or carries only as a superficies, the marks of its early tutoring: 
but when did a foreign growth ever share the field with an indi- 
genous one? A nation whose habits of thought were sufficiently 
congruous with those of some other, has plagiarised and adapted. 
its literary productions: Terence went to Greece as Planché goes 
to Paris. But in these cases it is not a foreign form and spirit 
which is transferred, but the adapter merely studies his own idle- 
ness, or the poverty of his own resources, by borrowing a plot 
and a certain stock of wit and ideas; and his effort is to oust all 
that is specially foreign, or to transform it into a more familiar 
shape. 
Is the epic a Greek form naturalised? It may be so; the 
particular form of the J/iad has been adopted in great measure 
as the model of all epics: but it is a form so broad and simple, 
has in it so little that is special or national, that it may be said 
to be a mode of embodying imaginative ideas common to all 
mankind, It is a form which is easily separable from the mat- 
ter, and it is the form alone which has been borrowed. No 
great poet has ever written another Greek epic. We shall not 
be confuted by Glover’s Leonidas. Every one has emptied out 
the old form, and filled it with his own native ideas. The Eneid 
is Roman; the Inferno is Florentine; the Paradise Lost is 
English. In the same way, Jonson in England and Moliére in 
France adhered more or less strictly to the rules deduced by the 
critics as the true conditions of comedy; but applied them to 
modern manners, modern character, and all the wider range and 
greater richness, intricacy, and variety of modern ideas. When 
we speak of form, we are apt to confound two things. There is 
a form which is one with its spirit, and is its outer manifestation ; 
there is another which is merely a sort of outside shell. It is 
this alone perhaps which in art one century or one nation can 
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borrow from another; certainly it is this alone which we have 
taken in the epic, and in some of the broad rules which govern 
our dramatic constructions. 

But there is what is called the classical school of tragedy. 
Is this what we have professed to think impossible,—a new 
birth of an art which rose like a star so many centuries ago, 
and after its brief but imperishable shining, fell headlong again 
into silence? Have France and Italy revived the Athenian stage ? 
Mr. Arnold claims, and claims justly, for the tragedy of Athens, 
that though wanting in the richness of that of England, it has 
not only power and intensity, but speaks strongly to the highest 
artistic feelings in our nature, because it is steeped as it were, 
thoroughly interpenetrated, by a rhythmic proportion and cor- 
respondence which governs its spirit as well as its outer form. 
Has either the greatness of its matter, or the beauty of its 
forms, been preserved by Alfieri, or Racine, or Addison, men of 
no despicable genius? The Greek tragedy is not narrow for 
ancient Greece; that is to say, it occupies itself with the full 
field of Greek tragic thought: but the modern classical school 
is narrow. It has sought intensity by exclusion and limitation ; 
it deepens the river, not by an abundance of waters, but by nar- 
rowing in the banks. Aischylus rolls along with.a sound of 
great waters. Racine lashes a canal into foam. The peculiari- 
ties of form and the choice of subjects, which were natural and 
indispensable to Greek art, serve only as devices to countenance 
the poverty of that of France. The ancient tales are stripped 
bare, necessarily so, of the hallowed associations of religion and 
patriotism and ancestral piety which clung to them in Greece, 
and remain naked exhibitions of human passion. Sophocles gives 
us the deep-seated workings of the hearts of men, and the terrible 
and inscrutable mysteries of mortal destiny, set to solemn music, 
clear and penetrating in its tones, if not rich in its harmony ; 
like Milton’s scathed angels, moving 

** In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders.” 


But his field embraces more than this. It is not the vagaries 
and struggling passions of the simple human heart that inspire 
his tragedies, but of hearts which are the field of action for 
the dread supernatural powers,—hearts which are swayed from 
their nature by divine wills, which bear the burden of ancestral 
crimes, and embody the destinies of nations. But you cannot 
have this in modern plays. When Racine’s Phédre ascribes the 
fierce flames of her unlawful desires to the anger of Venus, and 
tells of her vain sacrifices on the altar of the goddess, the exte- 
nuation, which must have raised something of sublime pity in a 
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Greek heart, falls dead and unmeaning on our ears; it seems 
trivial, a sort of classical decoration, which interferes with our 
interest, if it affects us at all. Phédre does indeed agitate us 
powerfully, because our attention undistracted is tied down to 
the contemplation of a single frantic passion and a woman writh- 
ing under its torturing influence: it is not a play to be seen 
from a distance, or that could be acted in mask or buskin; but 
it needs an audience who can catch each altered tone and every 
change of feature, and calls for the heart-piercing cries, the work- 
ing features, the pale flashes and spasmodic action of Rachel. 
French tragedy screams through all its monotonous cadence, its 
stilted diction, and its formal limitations of time and place and 
persons. The same in great measure is true of Alfieri, in whom, 
however, speaks, if not a higher genius, a stronger and more ar- 
dent nature. “ Narrow elevation,” says Mr. Arnold, “is the cha- 
racteristic of Alfieri.” Perhaps we should rather say narrow in- 
tensity ; and one or the other is the highest tragic characteristic 
of the modern classical drama. Nor is the form of the Greek 
drama more clearly reproduced than its matter. Mr. Arnold 
well describes the influence and beauties of the Athenian cho- 
ruses; their interpretive and enforcing functions; the repose 
that lyric song affords to the strained emotions; and the bal- 
anced rhythmic symmetry whick their answering parts give to 
the whole play. But the French school dispenses with this cha- 
racteristic feature; or uses it, if at all, stripped of what makes 
it most characteristic. In brief, the modern classical drama has 
borrowed not the form but the mere shell of that of Greece, 
and even that narrowed and angularised; and though it has 
preserved a set of classical ideas to which it appeals, and a sort 
of classical phraseology which it uses, these are conventional 
and external only. There is this marked difference between the 
influence of ancient literature on the modern literature of Eng- 
land and of France, that in the former, ideas and forms, so far as 
they were adopted at all, were digested and assimilated ; in the 
latter they were simply employed to overlay and varnish: there 
was no native growth to swallow them up and be enriched by 
them; they were greater in every way than that with which 
they came in contact, and were cruelly hacked and compressed 
to mect its meaner requirements. Mr. Arnold is fully aware of 
his; but he makes some confusion: he uses the term ‘classical 
school,’ but what he really means by the term is the school of 
ancient Greece itself. He sces, or feels rather, that you cannot 
adopt its special and intricate beauty of form without adopting 
somcthing of its inner essence; and when he enters the lists as 
a writer in this school, he writes something not like the Cato of 
Addison, or the Zrene of Johnson, but as like as he can to 
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** The mellow glory of the Attic stage, 
Singer of sweet Colonus and its child.” 


But the true ancient drama, which could not strike root in 
France or Italy, can still less hope to do so in England. In 
architecture, we have done much as the French did in poetry, 
—we have introduced and used freely a dwarfed and conven- 
tional classical school. We have also built occasional specimens 
more or less true to the real Greek types; but these latter 
stand, and must ever stand, as curiosities. We cannot live in 
Greek houses, nor worship in Greek temples. Vain is Mr. Ar- 
nold’s hope to see an English literature “ enriched,” as he ex- 
presses it, ‘‘ with the forms of the most perfectly formed litera- 
ture in the world.” As well might he bid us retrieve the dis- 
cipline of Sparta, or replant the “groves of Academe.” When 
we have rebuilt the Greek theatres, it will be time to reintro- 
duce the Greek drama. 

But this is no reason why Mr. Arnold should not, if he 
pleases, write a Greek play. Such an exercise, involving as it 
does a close and minute study of the details of ancient master- 
pieces, may be of infinite value to the poet’s self, cannot be read 
(at least if done as well as it is here done) ‘without interest 
by educated men; and it may possibly exercise a wider influ- 
ence. It is professedly an attempt on the part of the author to 
give English readers a knowledge of what Greck tragedy was— 
to teach them the secret of its beauty and power. And it is 
not impossible that something may be thus taught. True, there 
is no royal road which can give us any adequate knowledge and 
real appreciation of ancient art; true that this process is rather 
beginning at the wrong end, and that instead of Merope teach- 
ing us what Greek tragedy is, we ought to know what Greek tra- 
gedy was to understand what Mer ope is; true that those will 
read it with the greatest pleasure and the highest appreciation 
who have got a standard with which to compare it,—gathered 
associations to which it can appeal,—in whose memories it stirs 
the half-effaced recollection of those pleasures when the intellect 
and imagination in their first active spring reaped the fruits of 
schoolboy drudgery, and first comprehended how great a thing 
they had gained. Yet for all this, half a loaf is better than no 
bread ; and many men possess an instinct which enables them 
to gather from secondary sources alone a real insight into the 
subject of their inquiry ; they manage to get hold of a sort of 
imaginative touchstone, and by means of it to pick out what is 
genuine, and discard what is adulterated. You can learn less 
perhaps of Greek literature than of any other through the me- 
dium of translations and imitations ; but you had better read 
translations and imitations of the things themselves than be con- 
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tent with descriptions of them, and better read descriptions of 
them than know absolutely nothing of them. 

Still, if Mr. Arnold’s object was to extend the knowledge of 
Greek tragedy, and increase the English appreciation of it, he 
ought to have written a translation, not an imitation. He has 
stated his reasons for not doing so; and no doubt the latter is 
far pleasanter to write, and affords a better field for the powers 
of a poet; but, for evident reasons, it is far less valuable to 
others to have Mr. Arnold’s idea of what a Greek play was 
than schylus’ or Sophocles’ idea. If he approach the English 
reader any closer by an imitation than a translation, it is by 
being so far false to his model of a true Greek play. If, on the 
other hand, his object is the resurrection of the Attic drama, 
we don’t see why the imitation should stop short of the lan- 
guage. Ifit be advisable we should possess Greek subject-mat- 
ter, expressed according to Greek ideas in Greek poetical forms, 
why not put it into Greek words too, and make an exact repro- 
duction and a sealed book of it? Is ancient subject-matter, then, 
excluded from modern art? No; but it is one thing to attempt 
to reproduce ancient art, and another to use what we know of 
ancient life as the subject of modern art. It is difficult, indeed, 
most difficult, to do even this: on the one side is the danger lest 
by seeking for accuracy poetry become lost in antiquarianism ; 
on the other, lest in our ignorance we content ourselves with 
delineating skeleton passions, and not men. Shakespeare did the 
most that can be done in his Coriolanus and Cesar: he grasped 
ancient characters as firmly as he could; and then he delineated 
them, not only in English language, but in English forms of art, 
and through the medium of English ideas and English habits of 
thought. What we controvert is, the idea, openly expressed by 
Mr. Arnold, that there is an unworked side of English literature, 
in the direction of direct imitation of that of Greece. 

Yet the play of Merope merits notice, if for no other reason, 
because the genius of its author stands very distinct among that 
of his contemporaries; :and this work is an effort to exert and 
extend its most salutary influence. There is a pleasure in read- 
ing Matthew Arnold’s poems which can be derived from few 
other poets of the day. It is not merely that his is the writing 
of an educated English gentleman, that barbarisms of language 
and puffed and gaudy metaphor are eschewed, that he scorns 
meretricious adornments, thinks sense of some importance, and 
is capable of escaping from himself ;—it is that he has a nice sense 
of the beauty of form, and that to huddle together disjecta membra 
of poetry gives him no satisfaction ; it is that he knows, and in 
all his writings proves that he knows, that finish of execution and 
harmony of proportion are essential to the completeness of a poem. 
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It is doubtless this conviction on his part which has made 
him profess himself a follower of the classical school. For take 
that term in its widest signification, as embracing all the mo- 
dern forms of art more or less directly based on ancient models, 
and it is impossible to deny that it is distinguished from that 
which, for distinction’s sake rather than from any innate pro- 
priety, has been called the romantic school,—by a more uniform 
regard for the proprieties of expression, the justnesses of propor- 
tion, and the polish of details. Why this should be so it is not 
difficult to discern. It is not, as has been sometimes supposed, 
and as even Mr. Arnold seems tacitly to assume, because there 
is something in the very spirit and nature of the more modernly 
evolved literature which disregards the beauty of form; it is be- 
cause it is an infinitely more difficult task to give perfect sym- 
metry to the far more detailed and complex subject-matter of 
the latter. It is like the difference between drawing Retsch’s 
outlines and painting Titian’s pictures. The modern classical 
school not only obtained complete models of form, but by using 
for the most part classical subject-matter also, it made still nar- 
rower and easier than to the ancients the conditions under which 
perfection—or, we should rather say, correctness of form—was to 
be studied : for, as we have before observed, it is the mere skele- 
ton of Greek interests and Greck ideas which can be handled 
by the modern artist. And this limitation reacted on the form ; 
for the more refined and delicate beauties of Greek art being 
inextricably bound up with the niceties of its subject-matter, in 
losing its hold of these it discarded those also, and remained 
meagre in substance, and hard though exact in outline. 

The highest poetry, as Coleridge has said, is an organic 
growth. Its forms are the natural forms into which the vital 
energy shoots. This is especially true of the romantic school, in 
which, even in the most artificial departments, as in the drama, 
the fixed rules within which the poet works are extremely broad 
and elastic. It is true also of the poetry of ancient Greece ; and 
though, by reason of the religious and ceremonial origin of the 
drama, the conditions were more narrow and stringent, yet each 
great poet left his own impress on the forms as well as the sub- 
ject-matter. It is not true of the modern classical school. A 
great scientific mind made some remarks as to the conditions 
and laws of the nature of the drama as it existed in his day; 
and these mere laws of the existing condition of an art have 
been made into laws of control, or rules, to guide the labours of 
future poets; and in later times they have both been narrowed 
and their domain extended. More or less modified, they be- 
came the basis of the modern classical school, and its followers 
have arrogated to themselves the claim of possessing a degree 
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of art which others want. The claim, as we have said, is not 
entirely unfounded. They gain something; but they lose more. 
Given a square box, to fill it, is the French problem ; given a 
seed, to grow it, is the English. Where the conditions are al- 
ready furnished, it is easier, within the limits, to study symmetry, 
decorum, and appropriateness of detail. A defined path to walk 
in is an aid and a support to a mediocre genius; and English 
poetry, which suffered once from too narrow a conventionalism, 
is now rather in danger in an opposite direction from the dis- 
orderly venting of small and often incongruous spirts of imagi- 
nation, which are not the branch and bud and flower of one sin- 
gle organic growth of the imagination, but mere scattered motes 
glittering in the sunshine. But liberty is not less great because 
some are too feeble to use it aright. Conventionalism of form 
draws with it conventionalism of phrase, and even of matter. 
Freedom is as noble and as essential in art as in life. In neither 
can we entirely dispense with laws: but the tendency of advance- 
ment is to reduce their number, and to generalise their enact- 
ments; and that moral nature and that imagination are the 
highest, which have within themselves the truest instincts of har- 
mony, and follow them with the simplest spontaneity. The evils 
of an imposed set of rules in art are like the evils of a paternal 
government: the helps of the weak are the fetters of the strong 
and aspiring; and we see a genius like that of Racine cramped 
up in unities, tied down to a monotonous verse, and compelled 
to sustain itself on the faded traditions of an extinct national life 
and a religion dead and powerless. It is the glory of the roman- 
tic, and especially perhaps of the English school of poetry,—a 
glory which raises it above ancient art itself, and immeasurably 
above its modern resuscitations and copies,—that it has dared 
to be free. That few have been found worthy of that freedom is 
true. Perhaps, on the whole, German art is more harmonious 
and conscientious than English; it has not had to control ima- 
ginations so warm and daring; but where the air is freest grow 
the stateliest trees, and a literature which can show the names 
of Shakespeare and of Milton, of Dryden and of Pope, of Words- 
worth, of Burns, of Byron, and of Tennyson, may claim at least 
to have profited by the great gift of liberty. Great as is Greek 
art, infinite would be the loss to England if her poets should, in 
admiration of it, be led aside from the nobler and more difficult 
task of attempting to give perfection of form to the works of 
their native school. But this much is true, that in the study of 
Greek literature a poet may learn much of the beauty that lies 
in form; and that what our modern literature most wants is a 
sense of the value of completeness and finish in this respect. An 
English masterwork which should fully develop the lofty grace 
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and profound beauty that consummate form is capable of bestow- 
ing, would exercise, or at least has a field for exercising, the high- 
est influence. We do not say Mr. Arnold should have attempted 
such atask. It is no derogation to his high poetical gifts to say 
that it is probably not within his power; and it is certain that 
his tastes and predilections lead him to occupy himself with less 
complex and difficult subject-matter,—we say less complex and 
difficult, because it is undoubtedly true that, though a modern 
poem may be as shallow and as narrow as you please, yet one 
which avails itself to the full of those materials which Christian- 
ity and Western thought and civilisation have laid up, must be 
infinitely greater than one which is restricted to the materials at 
the disposal of the ancient Greeks. And moreover, Mr. Arnold’s 
work is a service in the same direction: it exalts and exemplifies 
the beauty of form—indecd, is specially devoted to this object ; 
and though that beauty be sought under conditions different 
from those we now require, not easily appreciable by the mass of 
English readers, and which necessarily and deservedly prevent it 
from being popular, yet even thus it is no light gain to sce it 
warmly and conscientiously sought after by a “modern poet, and 
not inadequately set forth. 

But while we admit that the three Greek tragedians handled 
their subject-matter with exquisite skill, and that they evolved 
from the conditions under which they worked the highest beauty 
of which they were capable, we by no means believe that they 
were ever sensible of the full capacities, and attained to the 
highest exercise of dramatic art, or that their plays, as wholes, 
are the highest models of form. We have neither scope nor call 
here to discuss the former of these assertions—few probably would 
dispute it; but Mr. Arnold’s preface, which has drawn us into 
these general observations, invites some remarks on the latter. 

English tragedy differs from that of Athens, not only in its 
forms, but in the mode in which the poet works, and in the ma- 
terials he uses. The dramas of both countries have that of course 
in common which belongs to all tragic dramas. Both deal with 
the life of man; both find the centre of their imaginative life 
and interest in the contemplation of those dread aspects of his 
mortal destiny which have actually shown themselves, which, or 
their like, eyes have seen and ears heard. Both set forth at once 
his pride and his glory, and the slipperiness of the pinnacles to 
which he climbs ; they’ contrast his energy and his vast capacity 
for joy and sorrow with the briefness of his day ; they represent 
him fruitful in resource, yet feeble to break the web of cir- 
cumstance; and in the hearts of both echoes the dim sounding 
of the mysterious all-surrounding sea which surges against this 
“bank and shoal” of time. Yet they differ to some extent in 
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the sources which they explore and draw from, and widely in 
their artistic mode of presentment. 

The Greek tragedy is much nearer narrative poetry than the 
English ; the dramatic element is less completely developed. It 
deals for the most part with a single incident, which it dilates 
upon and impresses. It is the fact which is of importance to the 
Greek tragedians,—that these things happened whereof they 
speak; that the adultress thus slew her husband returning in the 
splendour of his triumph; that the son imbrued his avenging 
sword in the blood of the mother that bore him; that the king, 
noble in nature and fixed in power, found suddenly that by strange 
and terrible fatality he had unwittingly, yet most horribly, de- 
filed the sanctities of nature, and in a brief revolution of the 
scene, from reputation and safety and a throne, was cast down 
into the dust, and thrust forth murderous and incestuous; his 
frame yet convulsed with the agony of his discovery, his sight- 
less eyeballs yet bleeding, to grope his way with trembling hands 
an exile from the land his presence desecrated. It is in these and 
such-like special dread events that the Greek artist mirrored or 
illustrated human life. He showed them on a large scale, and 
with abundant comment; so much so, that six or eight persons 
at most, besides the chorus, and one or two actions, sufficed for 
the exposition of the small section of event which was under- 
taken in a single play. The Greek believed in an overruling 
necessity, part gods, part fate, mainly unmoral, whose control 
men were powerless to withstand. Hence bare facts in the life 
of man had a significance for him they have not for us. The 
Englishman gives a far wider causative effect to the will and na- 
ture of each individual human being: hence he studies the life 
of man in the lives of men; and the naked aspects of fact, how- 
ever momentous and appalling, have little interest for him unless 
he can connect them with the character of men. The cata- 
strophe of an English tragedy is developed out of the characters 
and actions of the personages introduced, mingled, as they are 
mingled in life, with sudden accident. The poet has no external 
powers, no gods to whom he can refer as an unfailing reservoir 
of forces, using men as half-passive instruments. Hence there is 
a unity in his work, arising out of its nature, to which the Greek 
play can make no pretension. The only unity of action the latter 
claims is that of selecting a single incident which in its nature 
shall be sufficiently severable from the story of which it is a part 
to have a commencement, and a sufficient resting-place at which 
to stop. There is none of that final silence and rest which falls 
over the conclusion of an English tragedy, and leaves the spec- 
tator in sad or trembling repose. The end of a Greek play is 
arbitrarily selected: the end of an English tragedy is determi- 
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nately evolved; and death, which gives the completest ending, is 
necessary to this, while it is only incidental to the former. Nay, 
a tragic event which shall move all hearts may be represented 
without it, as when Orestes’ cause is pleaded against the Eume- 
nides; and in other plays, such as Zhe Suppliants and The Per- 
sians, in which it is seen how easily the Greek drama melts into 
narration. But death is the unavoidable conclusion of an Eng- 
lish tragedy ; for this represents human life, as we have before 
said, not in isolated events, but in the whole lives and characters 
of single men ; and without death, which rounds the course of 
fate, and is the crowning incident and full completion of the 
dispensations of life, no man’s career could be fully depicted. 
Without it the life would be unended, and the character uncer- 
tain. For as no man is to be esteemed .happy before his death, 
so no man is known before his death. Hence it is that death, 
and death only, is the consummation of English tragedy. It 
comes in various shapes, and wakens various moods. Its deep- 
ening shadow perfects the sadness of the story of Desdemona ; it 
descends like judgment, and we tremble and exult as it hangs 
heavy over the head of the usurping Macbeth, or menaces Rich- 
ard in his dreams; or it comes like pity, longed for with tears, 
and gives rest to the overtasked spirit of Hamlet, or loosens the 
cracked heartstrings of Lear. There are no such terminations 
to the Greek plays. Their fragmentary character is always ap- 
parent ; there is always a piece over, something undisposed of, 
which draws the mind beyond them into the future. Compare 
the Agamemnon and the Choephore with Hamlet : both the latter 
end with death. In the first the hero comes home in his pride 
and his glory, and the adultress smites him in his first hour of 
confidence and rest ; but the scene closes with the guilty wife and 
her paramour exulting in their guilt. In the second the son, the 
god-impelled avenger, reddens his hands in the blood of his 
guilty mother, and when all our interest culminates on his head 
he vanishes. He sees the furies glare, they thicken around him 
with their hideous eyes, and he flies the scene in horror. Both 
are but parts of one story, links in the chain of dread retribu- 
tions which hang over the fated house and its bloody repast of 
slaughtered children: in both the action is complete, and the 
ancient requisites satisfied; but have they in their nature the en- 
tireness of Shakespeare’s play, embracing the full development of 
so many men’s characters, drawing so many threads of action into 
one knot, and wrapping all in rest with the potent poison which 
quite o’ercrows the spirit of Hamlet? The most curious mind 
cannot ask more ; no distracting glances are cast into the future; 
** Passionless calm and silence unreproved” 
fall like consolation on the heart. Completeness is a thing of 
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degree ; but the desire for it—one of the deepest of our nature in 
connection with art—is in the English tragedy perhaps more fully 
gratified than in any other form employed by the poet. Within 
the boundaries of the play, the Athenian drama, however, pos- 
sesses a greater and more obvious beauty of proportioned parts, 
more delicacy of execution as to form, finer clearer lines of grace ; 
and mingles in its choruses an airy calm and sweetness that must 
have relieved with an inexpressible sense of repose the interven- 
ing tragic action. The very inferiority of the form, as a whole, 
made all this more possible ; there was more room for it. A short 
event was displayed on a large scale. An English play, which 
must show lives and characters of men in a short space through 
the medium of action, must crowd in many actions and varied cir- 
cumstances; it must be at once terse and detailed. Inthe Greek, 
on the other hand, the matter is spread out and enlarged upon; 
there is place for anticipation and comment, not only often oc- 
cupying much of the speeches, but having provided for it the 
whole lyric element in the play, with its infinite capacities for 
beauty. All these things are drawn into an exquisite harmony, 
more easily appreciable, yet perhaps morc easily attainable, and 
in its nature not so high as that complete fusion of all subordi- 
nate clements into the whole conception of the poct of which 
the English tragedy is, by its nature at least, capable. 

We have said that the limitations of Mr. Arnold’s genius 
drew him towards Greek art; and it is so in this particular. We 
have given him full credit for his love of finish and proportion ; 
but his poems have every where shown that he is deficient in the 
higher power of conception, which requires unity. He balances 
strophe against antistrophe; but he gives us a play with two 
distracting interests. He is pure in language and clear in verse ; 
but instead of a tragedy, he writes a melodrama with a sepa- 
rate tragical end to it. The story of Merope is as follows. We 
take it, simply for convenience, partly from each of two accounts 
which Mr. Arnold quotes in his preface : 


“ Cresphontes had not reigned long in Messenia when he was mur- 
dered together with two of his sons. And Polyphontes reigned in his 
stead, he too being of the family of Hercules ; and he had for his wife, 
against her will, Merope, the widow of the murdered king. . 

Merope sent away and concealed her infant son. Polyphontes 
sought for him every where, and promised gold to whoever should slay 
him. He, when he grew up, laid a plan to avenge the murder of his 
father and brothers. In pursuance of this plan, he came to King 
Polyphontes, and asked for the promised gold, saying he had slain the 
so1 of Cresphontes and Merope. The king ordered him to be hospit- 
ably entertained, intending to inquire further of him. He, being very 
tired, went to sleep ; and an old man, who was the channel through 
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whom the mother and son used to communicate, arrives at this mo- 
ment in tears, bringing word to Merope that her son had disappeared 
from his protector’s house. Merope, believing that the sleeping stran- 
ger is the murderer of her son, comes into the guest-chamber with an 
axe, not knowing that he whom she would slay was her son: the old 
man recognised him, and withheld Merope from slaying him. After 
the recognition had taken place, Merope, to prepare the way for her 
vengeance, affected to be reconciled with Polyphontes. The king, over- 
joyed, celebrated a sacrifice ; his guest, pretending to strike the sacri- 
ficial victim, slew the king, and so got back his father’s kingdom.” 


Such is the story of Merope. Mr. Arnold does not repre- 
sent her as the wife of Polyphontes; otherwise, except perhaps to 
some extent in the character of the usurper, he has adhered to 
the tradition. We venture to say it is not well chosen for the 
purposes of a tragic dramatist. Its main interest—the anxiety of 
Merope for her son, her agony of grief for his supposed loss, 
and her narrow escape of killing him, followed by the joyful re- 
cognition between them—lies wide of tragedy. We do not say 
there are no models for such a drama in Greek literature—the 
Electra of Sophocles is very much in point; but we say there 
were far higher models, such as either play of Gidipus or the An- 
tigone, and that there is an essential difference between melo- 
drama and tragedy, and that the latter is of a nobler class in 
art. Jn saying this, we use ‘melodramatic’ for want of a better 
word, and as superior at least to ‘ tragi-comic’ to express, not the 
exaggerated display of terrors, but the characteristic of plays in 
which terror is relieved and supplanted by joy ; and we use ‘ tra- 
gedy’ not in the general sense in which it is applied to the whole 
serious drama of the Greeks, but im the narrower and more de- 
terminate sense in which it is used in romantic literature. Hscape 
has no place in true tragedy. ‘The existence of it entirely changes 
the whole attitude of the mind. If it be said, that until the 
dénouement comes the attitude of the mind is the same in the 
melodrama, we say that it is not tragedy to the end, and that 
consummation is of the essence of tragedy ; moreover, that even 
this temporary feeling can only be excited on a first reading or 
representation ; and that a drama is not like’a rocket to be ex- 
pended in the first using, but must be little worthy the name 
unless it affords matter that will more or less repay a close fa- 
miliarity and repeated perusal. Practically, it is not one in ten 
thousand who comes to a play or novel ignorant of whether it 
ends, as we say, well or ill. ‘The details of a surprise may be, 
concealed, and give pleasure; but rarely indeed can a work of 
art depend for its interest on a concealment of the direction 
of its conclusion; and where it docs so, it is no very worthy 
source of interest. We may assume, then, that in the melo- 
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drama the reader or spectator knows the safety that is in store; 
and this affects all his feelings. His heart leans upon the fu- 
ture: he sympathises, indeed, with present sorrows; but he 
is sustained by the knowledge that they are not to be lasting. 
Within the narrow limits of a play there is a sort of distraction 
between the emotion in the scene and the superior knowledge 
and different resources the spectator possesses within his own 
mind. It prevents entireness of sympathy. There is less sim- 
plicity, less reality, than in tragedy; and this is perhaps one of 
the main grounds of the superiority of the latter. Both are 
legitimate expressions of art, but tragedy the higher. Perhaps 
the reverse is the case in the novel. The passions are not moved 
in the same way. The interests are not so simple, exclusive, 
and swiftly accumulated. They are spread out and varied; the 
tragic element is intermittent, relieved, and softened, and a 
thousand minor sources of occupation to the mind and feelings 
are woven in with it. Tragedy rises like a cloud that spreads 
quickly over the heavens, and goes down with storm and night 
into the sea: a prose fiction dawns and shines and sets like a 
whole day of mingled weather, whether it be April, or August, 
or December. In the minuter detail and greater length of the 
novel, we require the repose we derive from our confidence in 
a happy termination. We cannot bear to be harrowed through 
three volumes, and find no relief at the end of them. The 
universal feeling is undoubtedly true. A novel that ends well 
is as much more perfect a work of prose fiction than one which 
ends tragically, as a tragic play is superior to a melodramatic 
one. 

Merope, then, is not a subject that affords scope for the highest 
kind of dramatic art. Our interest in her story is one not tragi- 
cal in its nature, but of transient grief and terror. Moreover, it 
ceases when, long before the conclusion of the play, the mother 
clasps her uninjured and recognised child in her arms. Hence- 
forth for them the tale is told, and the play played out. All thee 
passion and life of the poem are here concentrated: the author 
has carefully and skilfully used all the materials of the play to 
develop this crisis with simplicity and dramatic effect, and has 
employed the utmost vigour and pathos of which he is master to 
heighten the effect and to stir the emotions. We can give no 
extract which will do fuller justice to the genius that shines in 
the play than a part of this scene: 


‘* Merope. From the altar, the unaveng’d tomb, 
Fetch me the sacrifice-axe !— 
[ The Cuorws goes towards the tomb of CRESPHONTES, and 
their leader brings back the axe. 


O Husband, O cloth’d 
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With the grave’s everlasting, 
All-covering darkness! O King, 
Well mourn’d, but ill-aveng’d! 
Approv’st thou thy wife now ?— 
The axe !—who brings it ? 
The Chorus. "Tis here! 
But thy gesture, thy look, 
Appals me, shakes me with awe. 
Merope. Thrust back now the bolt of that door! 
The Chorus. Alas! alas !— 
Behold the fastenings withdrawn 
Of the guest-chamber door !— 
Ah! I beseech thee—with tears— 
Merope. Throw the door open ! 
The Chorus. ’Tis done! ... 
[ The door of the house is thrown open: the interior of the guest- 
chamber is discovered, with (Evy tus asleep ona couch, 


Merope. He sleeps—sleeps calm. 0 ye all-seeing Gods! 
Thus peacefully do ye let sinners sleep, 
While troubled innocents toss and lie awake ? 
What sweeter sleep than this could I desire 
For thee, my child, if thou wert yet alive ? 
How often have I dream’d of thee like this, 
With thy soil’d hunting-coat, and sandals torn, 
Asleep in the Arcadian glens at noon, 
Thy head droop’d softly, and the golden curls 
Clustering o’er thy white forehead, like a girl’s ; 
The short proud lip showing thy race, thy cheeks 
Brown’d with thine open-air, free, hunter’s life. 
Ahme!... 
And where dost thou sleep now, my innocent boy ?— 
In some dark fir-tree’s shadow, amid rocks 
Untrodden, on Cyllene’s desolate side ; 
Where travellers never pass, where only come 
Wild beasts, and vultures sailing overhead. 
There, there thou liest now, my hapless child ! 
Stretch’d among briers and stones, the slow, black gore 
Oozing through thy soak’d hunting-shirt, with limbs 
Yet stark from the death-struggle tight-clench’d hands, 
And eyeballs staring for revenge in vain. 
Ah miserable! ... 
And thou, thou fair-skinn’d Serpent ! thou art laid 
In a rich chamber, on a happy bed, 
In a king’s house, thy victim’s heritage; 
And drink’st untroubled slumber, to sleep off 
The toils of thy foul service, till thou wake 
Refresh’d, and claim thy master’s thanks and gold. 
Wake up in hell from thine unhallow’d sleep, 
Thou smiling Fiend, and claim thy guerdon there! 
Wake amid gloom, and howling, and the noise 
Of sinners pinion’d on the torturing wheel, 
And the stanch Furies’ never-silent scourge, 
And bid the chief-tormentors there provide 
For a grand culprit shortly coming down. 
Go thou the first, and usher in thy lord ! 
A more just stroke than that thou gav’st my son, 
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Take— 


[Menrore advances towards the sleeping Erytvs, with the axe 
uplifted, At the same moment ARCAS returns. 
Areas (to the Chorus). Not with him to council did the King 


Carry his messenger, but left him here. 


[Sees Merore and Erytus. 
O Gods! ... , 
Merope. Foolish old man, thou spoil’st my blow! 
Arcas. What'do I see? 


Merope. A murderer at death’s door. 
Therefore no words ! 

Arcas. A murderer? ... 

Merope. And a captive 


To the dear next-of-kin of him he murder’d. 
Stand, and let vengeance pass ! 


Areas, Hold, O Queen, hold! 
Thou know’st not whom thou strik’st. .. . 
Merope. I know his crime. 
Arcas. Unhappy one! thou strik’st— 
Merope. A most just blow. 
Arcas. No, by the Gods, thou slay’st— 
Merope. Stand off ! 
Arcas. Thy son ! 


Merope. An !* ... 
[She lets the axe drop, and fulls insensible.” 

The remainder of the play rests solely on the fate of Poly- 
phontes. We have in this a true tragic element ; and Mr. Ar- 
nold does all in his power to raise it up and make it replace the 
other interest which is exhausted. But the attempt is fruitless ; 
not only so,—it ought not to have been made. It does not do 
to have two strings to a tragedy ; you may have subordinate in- 
terests, but not double, still less shifting ones. You may write a 
tragedy of Polyphontes, or a melodrama of Merope, but not both 
in the same play. As it is, Polyphontes is neither strictly sub- 
ordinated nor made the main interest. The Electra is better in 
this respect. After the recognition between the brother and sis- 
ter, what remains, though essential, is cut short ; Clytemnestra 
and Agisthus are hurried briefly and swiftly to their doom, and 
Aigisthus never even appears on the stage until the last scene. In 
Mr. Arnold’s play, where the natural strength of the interest is 
with Merope, he does all in his power to raise up a subsidiary once 
in Polyphontes, which he holds as a reserve when the former one 
flags. He binds the king up in the moral interest of the play ; and 
he endeavours to give him such a character as shall cccupy our 
attention, and attract our sympathies to his fate. . The disquisi- 
tional parts of the play are skilfully managed, and give place for 
some thought and for stately and eloquent phrase and polished 
verse. When we say that the poetry here has something in it of 
coldness and the clear-cut edges, and, to us, almost bald senten- 


* She was an Oxford woman. 
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tiousness of his Greek models, Mr. Arnold will feel flattered, and 
his readers will feel disheartened. The main moral is simple 
and Greek enough, that blood demands expiatory blood; con- 
nected with which is another somewhat deeper and less Greek, 
viz. that no man can be so sure of himself and his motives as to 
be justified in making himself arbitrary judge of another, and in 
shedding blood and assuming power himself for the supposed wel- 
fare of others. We presume, at least, that this idea is to be con- 
veyed, though it is rendered somewhat perplexed by the obscurity 
—we may say, the studied obscurity—which is cast over the cha- 
racter and actions of Polyphontes. His character, Mr. Arnold 
tells us, is not fixed by the tradition; and he feels free to deal 
with it as he judges best. “A finer tragic feeling, it seems to 
me,” he says, “is produced, if Polyphontes is represented as not 
wholly black and inexcusable, than if he is represented as a mere 
monster of cruelty and hypocrisy. Aristotle’s profound remark 
is well known,—that the tragic personage whose ruin is repre- 
sented should be a personage neither eminently good, nor yet 
one brought to ruin by sheer iniquity ; nay, that his character 
should incline rather to good than to bad, but that he should 
have some fault which impels him to his fall.” 

Curiously enough, however, instead of painting Polyphontes 
partly good and partly bad, the poet leaves it uncertain whether 
he is good or is bad. He paints two characters—the one of a 
man of a determined spirit, and capable of generous devotion to 
another, whom a deep sense of patriotism and justice had com- 
pelled to rise in arms against and sacrifice the life of the king 
whom hitherto he had faithfully served; the other, of a man 
who rebels against and murders his king that he may usurp the 
throne for his own advantage. Polyphontes represents himself 
in the one light, Merope represents him in the other; and the 
reader is furnished with no clue to judge between them, or to 
decide whether Polyphontes speaks truly or hypocritically. This 
doubt and perplexity as to the real bent of his character is car- 
ried on to the very end of the play. His death does not help to 
clear it, and Merope herself is unable to see her way out of the 
puzzle; her last words confess the enigma to be insoluble : 


‘* What meantest thou, O Polyphontes, what 
Desired’st thou, what truly spurr’d thee on ? 
Was policy of state, the ascendency 
Of the Heracleidan conquerors, as thou saidst, 
Indeed thy lifelong passion and sole aim ? 

Or didst thou but, as cautious schemers use, 
Cloak thine ambition with these specious words 2 
I know not; just, in either case, the stroke 
Which laid thee low, for blood requires blood : 
But yet, not knowing this, I triumph not 

U 
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Over thy corpse, triumph not, neither mourn ; 
For I find worth in thee, and badness too.” 


A mixed character no doubt is fitted to tragedy; but a 
dubious character is fitted to no dramatic art whatever. This 
is not the case of a complex character not easily decipherable, 
but of two simple enough sets of opposite qualities ascribed to one 
man; and the play must be read to appreciate how nicely the 
see-saw between the two is kept up, and how distracting an in- 
fluence it exerts. From the preface, indeed, we may gather which 
way the balance was intended to incline; and we presume (though 
even with this assistance we walk very uncertainly) that Poly- 
phontes is intended to be represented as a man of noble nature, 
and whose rebellion was actuated in the main by noble motives ; 
but in whose breast lay a vein of personal and selfish ambition 
half concealed, and but half concealed, from the consciousness of 
its owner. The fate of such a man might take a tragic interest 
which would deserve not to be eclipsed even by separate interests 
gathered round another: but if such was indeed the writer’s aim, 
he has shot wide of his mark. The fact is, the forms of the 
Greek drama scarcely afford scope for the full development of 
such a character, which demands greater detail and varicty of 
circumstance in its exhibition than can there be possibly afforded. 
Indeed, in placing such a character on the stage at all, Mr. Ar- 
nold can scarcely be said to be true to his model. The general 
language which Aristotle uses of a man not wholly good or bad, 
but leaning one way rather than the other, is very descriptive of 
the amount of human character which the Greek drama required. 
It uses the men to bring out the story. It does not dwell upon 
or seck to display the self-originating springs of action. Man 
stands there as a more or less passive instrument, on which 
destiny, the gods, and circumstance play; and the character 
assigned him is only as it were the setting of that instrument at 
a certain pitch. A character like that which we have presumed 
the author intends for Polyphontes confuses a Greek play; it 
raises a crowd of moral questions and dilemmas which have no 
place there. Merope’s simple dictum on his death,— 


** just in either case the stroke 
Which laid thee low, for blood requires blood,”— 


does not satisfy us. We are launched on the inquiry whether 
the blood was rightly shed: we seek to know whether the man 
was true to himself,—whether his own conscience exoncrated 
him ; and these are not questions either to be asked or solved in 
Greck tragedy. It concerns itself full little with the motives of 
action. Herein Mr. Arnold has scarcely been true either to the 
outward destiny-controlled morality of ancient Greece, or the 
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placid acquiescences of modern Oxford. It is not this, however, 
but the duality of nature we have before spoken of, which pre- 
vents our taking an interest in Polyphontes, or even grasping 
him at all by the imagination. We read his speeches, and ad- 
mire them; but have no notion of the man, and therefore care 
not for his fate. When Apytus slays him, we feel indifferent 
whether he had struck the steer or the king: our only impres- 
sion is, that an eldevly insoluble riddle is dead. We are grateful, 
but not moved. 

These are faults, and they are such as were to be looked for 
from our former experience of the author’s writings. We sup- 
pose the phrenologists would say he wants individuality. He does 
not grasp wholes, or even the larger aspects of things. It is in 
his details we learn how fine a poetic faculty he really possesses. 
His is not a creative, it is an expressive genius. Hence some of 
his best poems are those in which he gives a direct voice to his 
own feelings. He has not that tranquil and complete imagination 
which without effort embraces a wide field, and compels it into a 
small and perfect circle of creative art ; and which, working out- 
ward from an inner conception, stamps the harmony of its own 
nature on its work. Few indeed are the poets that possess it. 
Matthew Arnold’s is a symmetrical rather than a harmonious 
genius. He creates parts, and adjusts them together. He wants 
depth and largeness of artistic power; but he has an exquisite 
taste, the faculty that detects at least minor disproportions and 
discrepancies. He has a nice sense of fitness and proportion, and, 
in all that goes to furnish beauty and finish of execution, it would 
not be easy to rival him among living poets. His poetry wants 
power: this play does not move you deeply, nor leave as a whole 
any profound impression ; but step by step it is to be read with 
a high degree of pleasure, and of a high kind. For the author 
is rich in poetic instincts, and not devoid of the true poet’s in- 
sight, and his work is informed throughout with an unfailing 
life of imagination and fancy. Moreover, his faculties are never 
strained—he strikes no note above his natural compass. The 
whole conception of the tragedy perhaps taxes his powers fully 
as far as they can bear; but in the conduct of it he every where 
displays the decent composure of moderate strength, none of the 
spasmodic effort of weakness. He has a reticence which enables 
you to enjoy him with a sense’that there is more power in re- 
serve, and sometimes a glowing coal breaks out through the 
lambent play of imaginative diction which generally characterises 
him—and it is imaginative, not fanciful. Almost always he 
writes from the deeper hold of the imagination, not from the 
lighter grasp of fancy. It is fancy, perhaps, though in her very 
highest mood, that speaks of 
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‘lightning passion, that with grasp of fire 
Advancest to the middle of a deed 
Almost before ’tis planned ;”’ 


but it is imagination that gives their beauty to so many of the 
choruses, and to that exquisite piece of descriptive writing detail- 
ing the supposed death of Aipytus. He has come nearer, we 
think, than any other candidate to giving the effect of the Greek 
chorus. Though his verse wants something of varied cadence 
and music, and the changes lie within too limited a range: and 
though, too, the sharp incessant ictus strikes with something of 
an artificial sound on the ear, yet he has caught something of 
that warbling lyric effect which is most characteristic of the 
ancient choruses, and makes them more like the singing of 
birds than any other music. 


6 oHE CHORUS. 


Did I then waver ars 1. 
(O woman’s judgment !) 

Misled by seeming 

Success of crime ? 

And ask, if sometimes 

The Gods, perhaps, allow’d you, 

O lawless daring of the strong, 

O self-will recklessly indulg’d ? 


Not time, not lightning, ant. 1. 
Not rain, not thunder, 

Efface the endless 

Decrees of Heaven. 

Make Justice alter, 

Revoke, assuage her sentence, 

Which dooms dread ends to dreadful deeds, 

And violent deaths to violent men. 


But the signal example str. 2, 
Of invariableness of justice 

Our glorious founder 

Hercules gave us, 

Son lov’d of Zeus his father: for he err’d, 

And the strand of Eubcea, ant, 2. 
And the promontory of Censeum, 

His painful, solemn 

Punishment witness’d, 

Beheld his expiation : for he dicd. 

O villages of Gta str. 3. 


With hedges of the wild rose! 

O pastures of the mountain, 

Of short grass, beaded with dew, 
Between the pine-woods and the cliffs ! 
O cliffs, left by the eagles, 

On that morn, when the smoke-cloud 
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From the oak-built, fiercely-burning pyre, 
Up the precipices of Trachis, 

Drove them screaming from their eyries! 

A willing, a willing sacrifice on that day 

Ye witness’d, ye mountain lawns, 

When the shirt-wrapt, poison-blister’d Hero 
Ascended, with undaunted heart, 

Living, his own funeral-pile, 

And stood, shouting for a fiery torch ; 

And the kind, chance-arriv’d Wanderer, 

The inheritor of the bow, 

Coming swiftly through the sad Trachinians, 
Put the torch to the pile: 

That the flame tower’d on high to the Heaven ; 
Bearing with it, to Olympus, 

To the side of Hebe, 

To immortal delight, 

The labour-releas’d Hero. 


O heritage of Neleus, dit. de 
Ill-kept by his infirm heirs! 

O kingdom of Messené, 

Of rich soil, chosen by craft, 

Possess’d in hatred, lost in blood ! 

O town, high Stenyclaros, 

With new walls, which the victors 

From the four-town’d, mountain-shadow’d Doris, 
For their Hercules-issu’d princes 

Built in strength against the vanquish’d ! 
Another, another sacrifice on this day 

Ye witness, ye new-built towers ! 

When the white-rob’d, garland-crowned Monarch 
Approaches, with undoubting heart, 

Living, his own sacrifice-block, 

And stands, shouting for a slaughterous axe ; 
And the stern, Destiny-brought Stranger, 

The inheritor of the realm, 

Coming swiftly through the jocund Dorians, 
Drives the axe to its goal : 

That the blood rushes in streams to the dust ; 
Bearing with it, to Erinnys, 

To the Gods of Hades, 

To the dead unaveug’d, 

The fiercely-requir’d Victim. 


Knowing he did it, unknowing pays for it. cpode. 
Unknowing, unknowing, 
Thinking aton’d-for 

Deeds unatonable, 

Thinking appeas’d 

Gods unappeasable, 

Lo, the Ill-fated One, 
Standing for harbour, 

Right at the harbour-mouth, 
Strikes, with all sail set, 
Full on the sharp-pointed 
Needle of ruin !” 
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Art. II.—STRAUSS’S LIFE OF ULRICH VON HUTTEN. 


Ulrich von Hutten. Von David Friederich Strauss. 2 vols. Leip- 
zig: F, A. Brockhaus, 1858. 


Epistole Obscurorum Virorum, aliaque Aivi Decimi Sexti Moni- 
menta rarissima. Die Briefe der Finsterlinge an Magister Ortui- 
nus von Deventer, nebst andern sehr seltenen Beitrigen zur Lat- 
teratur- Sitten- und Kirchengeschichte des sechzehnten Jahrhun- 
derts. Herausgegeben und erliutert durch Dr. Ernst Miinch. 
(Letters of Obscure Men to Master Ortwinus of Deventer, with 
other very rare Contributions to the History of Letters, Manners, 
and the Church in the 16th Century. Edited and elucidated by 
Dr. Ernest Miinch.) Leipzig, 1827. 


Cons1peRiNG the important part which Ulrich von Hutten played 
in the history of the Reformation, singularly little is known 
concerning him. To men in other respects well informed he is 
scarcely more than a name. A few paragraphs, a sentence, an 
allusion, are all that is afforded him in the popular histories of 
his time. Those histories, it is true, have been mainly written 
by theologians; and Hutten’s, though in many respects a manly 
and noble character, is not one to find favour with divines. His 
faults are those at which they are always ready to cast the first 
stone; and which the Lutheranism of his latter days, though, 
like charity, it will cover a multitude of sins, has not been able 
entirely to veil. 

And yet Hutten, more fitly perhaps than any of his contem- 
poraries, might stand as the representative man of his age. He 
did not, it is true, like Erasmus, “lay the egg of the Reforma- 
tion,” nor, like Luther, “hatch it.” He was not so great a man, 
it is needless to say, as either of these. But while they embo- 
died single tendencies, the religious and the humanistic, in un- 
balanced excess, in Hutten all the conflicting forces of the age 
were epitomised. In him, we see his own time, as it were in 
microcosm. Scholar, knight, soldier, a partisan of the Emperor 
against the Pope, and of Luther against the corruptions and 
“heresies” of Rome; a vindicator of the privileges of the feudal 
nobility against the encroachments of the sovereign princes, — 
there is scarcely an aspect of his age, political, social, religious, or 
literary, to which his character does not present a corresponding 
phase. When to this we add the romantic interest of his life, 
whose vicissitudes and troubles St. Paul’s words describe with- 
out exaggeration,—“ In journeyings often, in perils of waters, 
in perils of robbers, . . . in perils in the city, in perils in the 
wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils among false brethren, 
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in weariness and painfulness, in hunger and thirst, in cold and 
nakedness,”—we are surprised that a character and career as 
attractive to the lover of the wonderful and adventurous, as it is 
_ Significant to the philosophic student of history, should have been 
left to Dr. Strauss now for the first time worthily to set forth. 
-He has diligently consulted all the materials which the works 
of his predecessors and literary collections have made accessible 
to him. Bocking, who has long been engaged on a collective 
edition of Ulrich von Hutten’s writings, to supersede the slovenly 
and inaccurate volumes of Miinch, has generously placed at 
Strauss’s disposal the results of his researches and criticisms. 
Of the literary skill with which these elements are worked up, 
no reader of our author’s former biographies will require to be 
assured. Strauss is no hero-worshiper. No one was ever less 
infected with the “dues Boswelliana, or disease of admiration,” to 
which, as Lord Macaulay urges (and in some passages of his his- 
tory, perhaps, illustrates), “biographers, translators, editors, all, in 
short, who employ themselves in illustrating the lives or the writ- 
ings of others, are peculiarly exposed.” His cool judgment and 
clear analytic faculty protect him from this danger, as self-reliance 
is said to protect one against physical distemper. Dr. Strauss 
does not project himself into his subject. He stands calmly above 
it, surveying it. The figures do not breathe and move on the 
canvas. They are dissected on the surgeon’s table, and lectured 
upon. No doubt, a biography written in this judicial spirit loses 
in interest, if it gains in impartiality. Of the solar rays, it is the 
province of some, we are told, to convey light, of others to carry 
heat, to the world. Dr. Strauss shines brightly upon his subject ; 
but he shines exclusively with luminiferous rays. He gives out 
none of that quickening warmth which is able to make the dry 
bones of past events and half-forgotten men live again. Disap- 
pointing as this phlegmatic impassive temperament occasionally 
is, it is much better than the forced “ geniality,’ the strained 
enthusiasm, the ambition above all things to be vivid and pic- 
turesque, which is a growing fault of English biographers. We 
are never, in the case of Dr. Strauss, distracted with painful 
doubts as to whether a particular passage is intended to be 
admired as eloquent, or received as true. Conscientious fidelity, 
entire freedom from exaggeration,—the first and essential qualifi- 
cations of the historian and biographer, just as truthfulness is 
the ground of all other virtues,—preeminently characterise him. 
In Strauss’s previous biographies, it is easy to perceive a 
doctrinal purpose, underlying the narrative, and colouring the 
author’s reflections. He values the Greek element of our civili- 
sation more than the Hebrew, pits the Classics against the Scrip- 
tures as instruments of individual culture and national health 
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and strength. There is a polemic aim also in the work before 
us, though of a somewhat different kind, and likely to enlist a 
wider range of sympathies. Hutten, indeed, would hardly serve 
to point the moral which was drawn from the lives of Frisch- 
lin, Schubart, and Marklin. He did not turn from theology to 
literature, but beginning with the humanist passed over to the 
Lutheran party. He was always, however, an intense asserter 
of German nationality,—of secular rights against ecclesiastical 
domination. The untoward events which have called forth Bun- 
sen’s Signs of the Times,—the insidious encroachments of Pro- 
testant synods no less than of Papal hierarchies upon freedom 
of conscience in Germany,—have evidently been inducements to 
the preparation of this book. But Hutten’s own character and 
writings tell their tale so plainly, that there is no need for the 
author to appear as chorus, and point out their significance and 
application to the present time. Moreover, the impressive nature 
of the man,—whom Melancthon feared and wondered at while he 
esteemed,—keeps the biographer more faithful than he is wont 
to be to his allegiance, which is (so far as may be) to depict his 
hero in his habit as he lived, and not to moralise about him. The 
following passage of the preface, and the concluding paragraph of 
the biography, which is in the same vein, are almost the only 


portions of the work into which contemporary references intrude ; 


“For the rest, throughout this book I wish for not merely satisfied 
and favourable, but also right many dissatisfied readers. What kind of 
book on Ulrich Hutten would that be, with which all the world should 
be pleased? Would that my memoir might vex to the heart those 
whom our hero would vex if he were living to-day! May they desire 
to shatter the mirror, out of which their own countenance stares them 
so unflatteringly in the face! It is this which is excellent in Hutten, 
that throughout he called things and persons, most of all the bad, by 
their right names. In this time of Concordats (to mention but one 
of its evil symptoms), the image of such a man rises as if invoked. 
Hutten was, to his last breath, the enemy of papal Rome ; he knew, 
and will tell us why, he was so. Indeed, just as he pointed out to his 
contemporaries the Turks in Rome, so would he to-day find Rome in 
more than one Protestant consistory. 

He does not, however, in this first volume come before us in conflict 
against Rome. We shall first see him at school (eine Schule machen), 
preparing himself, by skirmishes with lesser foes, for the great work of 
his life. The second volume will bring us for the first time before the 
walls of the Romish Troy, which he was among the foremost to attack, 
in order at the last, reversing the case of Philoctetes (ein wngekehrter 
Philoktet) to die on the island of his serpent-wounds. But his arrows 
are immortal, and wherever in German lands a battle is gained against 
obscurantism and spiritual tyranny, against priestcraft and despotism, 
there have Hutten’s weapons been.” (vol. i. pp. xii-xiv.) 
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The family of Hutten had long been possessed of knightly 
rank in Franconia. Family traditions traced them back to the 
tenth century; documents, less complacent, stopped at the second 
half of the thirteenth. Their power was great. In the feud, 
of which! we shall afterwards have to speak, with the Duke of 
Wurtemburg, it was the boast of Ludwig von Hutten that he 
could bring into the field twice as many knights as his princely 
enemy. The different branches of the family had dispersed widely, 
and were possessed of many feudal keeps. Ulrich von Hutten 
first saw the light at Steckelburg, on the 21st of April 1488, at 
half-past ten o’clock in the morning. To the position of the 
stars at his natal hour Melancthon attributed the bodily illness 
which afflicted his friend throughout his life. But it is too evi- 
dent that the cruel malady to which most of his sufferings were 
due had its origin in other than celestial influences. They are to 
be traced, as the post-mortem examination which Dr. Strauss has 
instituted in his chapter on “Hutten’s Krankheit” makes plain, 
not to the Aphrodite Urania, but to the Aphrodite Pandemos. 

As a child, however, Hutten was delicate, and like most deli- 
cate children intellectually precocious. This circumstance deter- 
mined his parents, although he was the eldest son, to bring him 
up to a priestly rather than a knightly life. At the age of eleven, 
in the year 1499, he was sent to the neighbouring Benedictine 
abbey of Fulda, with a view to his taking upon himself monastic 
vows. The Benedictines have always been celebrated for their 
cultivation of letters, and Fulda was at one time in the highest 
repute among their schools. It had already begun to decline; 
and a rigid ecclesiasticism was usurping the place of a more 
liberal discipline. There was enough of the former to disgust, 
and of the latter to attract, Hutten. And when the intercession 
of the noble Eitelwolf von Stein, whom Strauss celebrates as the 
first in Germany to unite the higher order of scholarship with 
profound mastery of affairs, failed to induce Ulrich’s parents to 
revise their determination concerning him, the lad took the 
matter into his own hands by running away. It is probable 
that he was prompted to this step by his friend Crotus Rubianus, 
who balanced his accounts with the Church of Rome by himself 
afterwards espousing her cause against the humanists and re- 
formers, to whom he had been instrumental in giving Hutten. 
A more remarkable coincidence and contrast is thus illustrated 
by our author: 


“Not long after Hutten’s escape in this wise out of the cloister at 
Fulda into the world, Luther fled from the world into the cloister at 
Erfurt. This contrast strikingly illustrates the nature and disposition 
of the two heroes ; the one is bent on intercourse with men, the other 
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on clearing his account with God. It is true that afterwards the latter 
acknowledges that he has chosen a false path, and deserts the cloister ; 
without, however, being able again to get rid of the impress which his 
mode of thought and action there received. With all the breadth and 
grandeur of his later working, Luther remained a strictly self-enclosed, 
but yet a clerical, and thereby fettered and eclipsed personality (blieb 
Luther eine streng in sich zusammengefasste, aber auch eine geistliche, 
dadurch gebundene und verdiisterte Persinlichkeit) ; while Hutten’s is 
a worldly, knightly, free nature, cheerful even in misfortune; but, it 
must be confessed, inconstant also, and presumptuous in its activity.” 


The four years (1505-9) which followed Hutten’s flight from 
Fulda were spent in academic studies at Erfurt, Cologne, and 
Frankfurt-on-the-Oder, and in what we may call a “ long-vaca- 
tion tour” through Germany. Relations were entirely broken 
off between Ulrich and his father, who probably did not know 
whither his son had betaken himself. The latter, in the mean 
time, was supported by his kinsman Ludwig von Hutten (whose 
favours he afterwards had opportunity of effectually returning), 
by Eitelwolf von Stein, and by other noble and princely patrons 
to whom Eitelwolf had made him known. This period is me- 
morable in Hutten’s life for his silent progress in those humane 
studies which gave the colouring to his whole subsequent career, 
and which shone through the thin overcoat of quasi-Lutheran 
sentiment which was laid on in his last years; for the forma- 
tion of many literary acquaintances whose names, illustrious in 
their day, serve now only to remind us how quickly even “the 
memory of the just” may perish; and for his own first literary 
efforts. These were three Latin poems: (1) Elegies to his friend 
Eoban Hesse; (2) a eulogistic poem on the Marches of Bran- 
denburg (in laudem Marchie); and (8) an elegiac exhortation 
concerning Virtue. While showing mechanical facility and lite- 
rary skill, and a study to some purpose of the antique models, 
“they do not,” says Strauss, “bear the proper stamp of Hutten’s 
genius.” [He had not yet found himself; no demand upon his 
strength had told him as yet where that strength lay. They are 
little more than rhetorical exercises; those tentative efforts by 
which it is given to most young poets to master the mechanical 
difficulties, to clear the channel for the free flow of the inspira- 
tion, when at last it shall well up from its yet sealed fountains.* 

* The following verses from the poem on Virtue, which seem to prefigure their 
author’s career, are smooth and elegant. The sentiment (commonplace as it is) 


is one of those which makes poetry of the most unpromising materials, and which 
comes home to every one even in its most inarticulate and stammering utterance: 
“Tpse ego dum varie meditor discrimina sortis. 
Dum dubias vite difficilesque vias 
Diversasque adeo curas hominumque labores, 
Ingemit et tristi mens mihi corde dolet.” 
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In the early part of the year 1509 Hutten suddenly disap- 
peared from Frankfurt, and for a twelvemonth his friends re- 
ceived no tidings of him. What befell in the interval we know 
only from his own after account, and from the writings to which 
his adventures gave occasion. He describes himself as having 
suffered much by land and by water, 


*¢ Plurima passus aquis, et terra plurima passus.” 


Of his mishaps on the sea, we know nothing. He reintroduces 
himself to us first as a houseless wanderer on the Pomeranian 
coast,—sick, destitute, begging his way from door to door, and 
sleeping in the open air. What led him thither he does not 
explain, and it is useless to conjecture. Hutten’s motives and 
impulses defy analysis and computation. He is one of those 
persons who are always to be found where you least expect them. 
What is it that induces Madame Ida Pfeiffer to travel alone in 
Madagascar and Timbuctoo? “ Hutten,”’ says Strauss, “was a 
restless spirit. The lust of travel (Wanderlust) lay deep in his 
nature.” The spirit of adventure possessed him, and carried him 
(like the possessed of old) whither he would not. In two lines 
of his own he has said all that is to be said on the subject: 


** Nusquam habitare magis quam me delectat ubique 
Undique sunt patriz rura domusque mez.” 


Afflicted with quartan fever, and with suppurating wounds, 
Hutten made his way, in the manner we have described, to 
Greifswald, where Henning Loz, “ Ordinary Professor of Laws, 
Canon of the Collegiate Church of St. Nicolai, and ‘ Generaloffi- 
cial’ of the Bishop of Camin, between the Swene and the Oder,” 
seemed disposed to play the part of the good Samaritan. “ He 
received Hutten into his house; clothed him, probably out of his 
father’s stores,”—his father, Wedeg Loz, was burgomaster, and 
a wealthy merchant,—“ and advanced him money.” For a time 
all went on well; but the demeanour of the Lozes gradually 
changed. They became insolent and overbearing; and when 
Hutten, who represents himself as having been conciliatory and 
submissive in the extreme;—though, as Strauss says, he was no 
lamb at any time,—wished to leave them, they declined to let 
him go until he had repaid them their advances. He repre- 
sented that they could get nothing by detaining him; whereas 
“he might perhaps succeed in making his fortune elsewhere, and 
would then satisfy them.” With health not yet reéstablished, he 
quitted Greifswald. After crossing a frozen bog, he had just en- 
tered a willow-plantation, fourteen miles distant from the place 
he left, when horsemen opposed him and bade him halt. They 
were L6z’s servants. They stripped him of his clothes, and rob- 
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bing -him besides of a small parcel containing a few books and 
some songs, left him, with scoffs and insults, to pursue his journey, 
—it was a bitterly cold day towards the end of December, “ all 
the water, even the sea by the shore being frozen,”’—half-naked 
to Rostock in Mecklenburg-Schwerin. He reached this town in 
a plight not less wretched than that in which he had entered 
Greifswald. 

Here he met with much kind treatment, especially from the 
students and professors of the universities, and achieved, as “ the 
new poet,” a certain degree of popularity. 

The morality of non-resistance and the Christian doctrine of 
the forgiveness of injuries never seem to have had a disciple in 
Ulrich von Hutten. As a good hater, he would have satisfied 
Dr. Johnson himself. He hated, not without reason, Wedeg and 
Henning Léz, and sct himself to do them all the harm he could, 
with the only weapon he could use,—his pen. Hutten’s anger 
did not cloud, but rather cleared his intellect. He wrote best 
when he was in a rage. He has more affinity with Juvenal than 
with Horace. Rabies armavit iambo.* Hutten composed two 
books of “ Complaints” (Querele in Wedegum Loetz Consulem 
Gripesualdensem, et filium ejus Henningum, &c.), which were pub- 
lished at Frankfurt in 1510. That he aimed at something more 


than literary vengeance, is evident from one of the “ elegies,” in 
which Ludwig von Hutten is exhorted to knock down the elder 
L6z on one of the visits of the latter to Frankfurt, to secure him, 
and hand him over to the poet for punishment : 


** Tempus enim notum est, pater hue quoque Lossius ibit : 
Tu preme servatas obsidione vias. 
Ceperis, includes: neque enim confodere cautum est : 
De sumpto poenas ipse Poeta feret.” 


Those who think it necessary to come to any judgment on this 
quarrel, should keep in mind Hutten’s fiery temperament, and 
the fact that we have only his statement of the matter. That 
he believed himself to have been, and was, grossly used, there 
can be no doubt; but that he gave no provocation is a point 
on which we can hardly receive his testimony. His attacks had 
no perceptible effect on their objects, who rose to still higher 
honours and influence in Greifswald. 

The Querele were followed very shortly afterwards by a work 
on the Art of Versification,—a kind of medieval Gradus ad 


* “Bei Hutten ..... war das Lachen nicht das Letzte, sondern der Zorn. 
Er sah in den Missbriiuchen, die er verspottete, nicht blos das Thérichte, sondern 
mehr noch das Verderbliche” (Strauss, i. p. 28). ‘* Die Hebamme von Hutten’s 
Geiste war der Zorn. Seine Werke steigen an Bedeutung in dem Verhiiltniss, 
als die Gegenstiinde seines Zornes bedeutende werden, dicser selbst reiner wird” 
(ibid. pp. 67-8). 
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Parnassum,—which became immensely popular, was reprinted at 
various seats of learning, and introduced into many schools. 

In the years which had elapsed since Ulrich’s flight from 
Fulda, the old knight of Steckelburg’s feeling of anger had 
gradually abated. He maintained the show of it still, but the 
reality was vanishing. He abused his son himself, in order to 
elicit the counter-praises of others. By the skilful management 
of Crotus Rubianus, whom the younger Ulrich had known in 
his convent days, and since at Cologne, he was induced to ac- 
knowledge in a confidential moment that Ulrich would never 
have made a good monk, and to propose that he should give 
up his nonsensical humanist studies (seine Narrenspossen, die 
bonas literas), and go to Italy as a law-student. “It would be 
better that he were a quibbler-at-law (ein Rechtsverdreher, rabula 
forensis), who might be of use to his family, than a monk in dis- 
grace with his superiors.” Next to the proposition that he should 
re-enter his convent,— which was made to him when, with cha- 
racteristic audacity, he applied there for money to aid him in his 
studies,—this of his father’s was the most disagreeable of any 
that could be suggested to Hutten. He rejected it, and re- 
sumed his wandering life. In wretched condition, he travelled 
to Olmiitz in Moravia, where he was effectually helped, and sent, 
with money in his purse and a horse beneath him, to Vienna. 
He arrived there about the autumn of the year 1511. The one 
feeling which pervaded the mind of the people of Germany at 
this time, and which almost raised them to a perception of their 
common nationality, was hatred to Venice. This feeling was, for 
obvious reasons, strongest in Vienna, the capital of the hereditary 
possessions of the emperor. The complication of European poli- 
tics at this period is difficult to unravel ; but as Hutten’s history 
becomes henceforth entwined with them, a short statement of 
the relations then existing between the Italian and German 
States becomes absolutely necessary. 

On the accession of Louis XII. to the throne of France, one 
of his first acts was to lay claim to the duchy of Milan, as 
grandson of Valentina, daughter of John Galeazzo Visconti, 
to whose children, by ‘the Duke of Orleans, remainder to the 
duchy, on the failure of male heirs, had been granted. This 
condition had long since arisen; but the throne of Milan had in 
the mean time been seized by ‘the family of the Sforzas, whom, 
after half a century’s possession, Louis now aimed to expel. 
“Venice, ever at strife with that city, gladly favoured his pre- 
tensions; and the Pope, Alexander VI., in the hope of gaining 
by his means an Italian throne for his son, the notorious Cesar 
Borgia, also sided with him. Louis invaded Italy (a.p. 1500), 
and took possession of Milan. Sforza taking 8000 Swiss mer- 
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cenaries into his service, and regaining his duchy, Louis also 
turned to them for aid, and, strengthened by a body of 10,000 
of these troops, shut up Sforza in Novara. The Swiss, however, 
refusing to fight against each other, Sforza’s mercenaries were 
permitted to march unmolested out of the city. The duke, dis- 
guised as one of the number, quitted the place with them, but 
was sold by a man of Uri, named Turmann, to the French 
monarch, who sent him prisoner to France. Maximilian be- 
held the successes of the French monarch in Italy ... . with 
impotent rage, and convoked one diet after another, without 
being able to raise either money or troops. At length, in the 
hope of saving his honour, he invested France with the duchy 
of his brother-in-law Sforza, and by the treaty of Blois (a.p. 
1504) ceded Milan to France for the sum of 200,000 francs. 
The marriage of Charles, Maximilian’s son, with Claudia, the 
daughter of Louis, who it was stipulated should brig Milan in 
dowry to the house of Hapsburg, also formed one of the articles 
of this treaty; and in the event of any impediment to the mar- 
riage being raised by France, Milan was to be unconditionally 
restored to the house of Austria.”* This treaty was broken, 
“ and Claudia was married to Francis of Anjou, the heir-apparent 
of the throne of France.” Dr. Strauss does not take these cir- 
cumstances into account when he represents Maximilian’s Italian 
expedition of 1508 as one of mere ceremony, as a reminiscence 
of the old glories of the empire. “ Maximilian,” he says, “in 
whose lofty but inconstant spirit the old idea of the Roman em- 
pire of the German nation once more flickered up, had deter- 
mined, in conformity with ancient custom (nach alter Sitte), to 
make an armed march to Rome for the purpose of being there 
crowned as Czesar; but the Venetians forbade him passage through 
their territory.”’+ It is not quite correct to say that the Emperor 
was refused free passage through the Venetian territory ; on the 
contrary, this was expressly promised him, together with safe and 
honourable escort to Rome, if only he would leave his army on 
the German side of the Venetian frontier. But Maximilian’s eye 
was fixed on Milan more than on Rome. The Venctians knew 
this; and, as the allies of France, were bound to refuse admit- 
tance to an expedition directed against the possessions of the 
latter power. The Emperor attempted to force his way; but, 
after a few transient successes, was obliged to yield to the superior 
powers of the republican troops; and a treaty of peace was con- 
cluded in June 1508. Louis XII. did not reciprocate the fidelity 
of the Venetians. He was alarmed by their increasing power ; 
and at his instigation the league of Cambray was formed, in 


* Menzel’s History of Germany, Eng. transl., ii. pp. 214-5. 
T Strauss, i. p. 85. 
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which the Pope Julius II., Ferdinand of Spain, and Maximilian 
united with him for the dismemberment and annihilation of the 
republic. Nothing, of course, could resist the conjoined forces 
of the confederates. But the jealousy which they had felt of 
Venice, they soon began to entertain towards each other. The 
Pope attempted to detach Maximilian from the alliance. The 
Venetians supplicated for cessation of hostilities. Matters were 
thus in suspense at the period of Hutten’s arrival in Vienna. 

Under these circumstances, Hutten could have had no better 
letter of introduction to the literary circles of the city than the 
poem which he had composed during the last few days of his 
journey, in exhortation to Maximilian to continue the war against 
the Venetians. It was received with rapture by the friends to 
whom he read it, and published by them after his departure, in 
January 1512. In it he reminds the Emperor of the former 

geressions and insults of the Venetians, and secks to inflame 
him at once by the lust of recent successes, and the shame of 
preceding defeats. They desire peice, he urges, only that they 
may prepare themselves for war; and therefore peace must be 
refused them. Together with patriotic hatred, “the ill-will of 
our poor knight against a republic of opulent merchants finds 
expression,—a feeling of which, even as regarded the free towns 
of Germany, he was unable his whole life long entirely to rid 
himself.’’* 

Appended to this poem was another, animated by the same 
patriotic spirit, in which Hutten aims to prove that the Germans 
have not declined from their ancient fame (Quod ab illa anti- 
quitus Germanorum claritudine nondum degenerarint nostrates, 
Ulr. Hutient Eq. Heroicum). In it he points out as a “ historic 
law,” that periods of warlike, and of commercial and literary ac- 
tivity, alternate in the life of nations. The Germans of old had 
no writers to record the heroic deeds they did; but it is not yet 
true that the Germans of to-day can only describe the achieve- 
ments of others, without being able to perform any thing great 
themselves.+ 

Hutten left Vienna before the publication of these poems. Of 
the details of his residence there, we know nothing more than 
the following amusing passage of the Epistole Obscurorum Viro- 
rum (which Strauss refers to without quoting) tells us. The 
allusion can be to no other than Hutten, whose peculiarities 


* This feeling is curiously apparent in the dialogue Predones, written many 
years later, in which he undertakes to combat it, and advocates a union of the 
equestrian and burgher classes against the princes and the church. 

t “ Verstiinden nun die jetzigen Deutschen nur, fremde Thaten zu beschrei- 
ben, ohne selbst etwas Grosses thun zu kiinnen, so wiire das freilich nur die um- 
gekehrte Einseitigkeit. So schlimm jedoch stche es mit ihnen noch lange nicht.” 
Strauss, i. p. 88, 
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are good-humouredly depicted, perhaps with a few heightening 
touches. The humour of the passage is as inseparable from its 
Latinity as that of “ Jeames’s Diary” from Mr. Thackeray’s 
peculiar spelling. M. Joannes Krabacius (one of the obscure) 
is supposed to write thus: 


“Semel venit unus socius ex Moravia, quando ego fui Vienne, qui 
debet esse Poeta, et scripsit etiam metra, et voluit legere artem metrifi- 
candi, et non fuit intitulatus (he wished to lecture on versification with- 
out having a degree!). Tune ipse Magister noster Heckman prohibuit 
ei, et ipse fuit ita preetensus, quod non voluit curare mandatum ejus. 
Tune Rector prohibuit suppositis, quod non deberent visitare ejus lectio- 
nem (the Rector forbade the students to attend his lecture). Tune ille 
Ribaldus accessit Rectorem, et dixit ei multa superba dicta et tibisavit 
eum (he said many insolent things to the Rector, and thowd him). Tune 
ipse misit pro famulis civitatis, et voluit eum incarcerare, quia fuit mag- 
num scandalum, quod simplex socius deberet tibisare unum Rectorem 
Universitatis, qui est Magister noster ; et cum hoc ego audio, quod ille 
socius neque est Baccalaureus, neque Magister, nec est aliquo modo quali- 
ficatus seu graduatus, et incessit sicut bellator, vel qui vult ambulare ad 
bellum, et habuit pileam et longum cultrum in latere. Sed per Deos 
ipse fuisset incarceratus, si non habuisset notos in civitate.” 


Defeated in his attempts to support himself as a teacher of 
polite literature in Vienna, Hutten surrendered at discretion to 


his father’s wishes, and betook himself, in the spring of 1512, 
to Pavia, to be manufactured into a jurist. Misfortune, however, 
which was never long off his track, followed him thither. His 
disease broke out in an aggravated form; and the political and 
military embroilments in which intrigue had involved Italian 
affairs involved him also. In his new-born zeal for the Vene- 
tians, Julius II. had deposed and excommunicated the Duke of 
Ferrara, who refused to discontinue his hostilities against the 
republic. This excommunication extended to his supporters, 
and therefore included Louis XII. and Maximilian, whom their 
common injury drew into closer union against the Pope. The 
necessity of meeting these formidable opponents led to the 
counter-alliance, known as “the Holy League,” between Ju- 
lius, the Venetians, Ferdinand of Aragon, and Henry VIII. 
of England. ‘Their great aim was to expel the French from 
Italy, which they ultimately succeeded in doing. At the 
time of which we are now speaking, however, the French were 
still masters of Lombardy, and in possession of Pavia. Their 
victory at Ravenna (April 11, 1512), purchased by the death of 
their gallant young commander, Gaston de Foix, was rather a 
loss to them than a gain. More had been slain on their side 
than on the enemy’s, and their confidence from this time de- 
clined, never to be reéstablished. The Pope’s, on the other hand, 
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rose, and his measures became, if possible, more vigorous and 
decisive. Maximilian, not heeding Hutten’s Exhortation, made 
peace with the Venetians a few months only after that admoni- 
tory poem was published, and deserted to the papal side. Twenty 
thousand Swiss mercenaries, at the summons of Julius, appeared 
in July 1512 before Pavia. As a subject of the Emperor, Hutten 
was an object of suspicion to the French in the town, “who for 
three entire days kept him prisoner in a narrow chamber. Suf- 
fering at the same time under fever, he gave himself up for 
lost.” In this mood of mind he wrote the mournful epitaph which 
Strauss has thus rendered into German, and which, with the 
exception of a single line, might have stood as well at the actual 
close of his life : 
** Der zum Jammer gezeugt, ein ungliickseliges Leben 
Lebte, von Uebeln zu Land, Uebeln zu Wasser verfolgt : 
Hier liegt Hutten’s Gebein. Thm, der nichts Arges verschuldet, 
Wurde vom Gallischen Schwert grausam das Leben geraubt. 
War vom Geschick ihm bestimmt, nur Ungliicksjahre zu schauen, 
Ach, dann war es erwiinscht, dass er so zeitig erlag. 
Er, von Gefahren umringt, wich nicht vom Dienste der Musen, 
Und so gut er’s vermocht, sprach er im Liede sich aus.” 


The city was taken within three days. Hutten was robbed and 
ill-treated by the victorious party, who considered his presence 
in Pavia proof of his connection with the French; and with diffi- 


culty ransoming himself, he wandered to Bologna. 

Enlisting is generally the last resource of des)erate men in 
our time, and it was Hutten’s. We know nothing of his warlike 
exploits. That he did not abandon the pen on taking the sword, 
his book of Epigrams,* “one of his freshest and most attrac- 
tive works,” remains to prove. ‘“ Written at different times and 
places, the little book follows the changing course of the pro- 
tracted war, and brings before us, in the liveliest picture, vic- 
tory and defeat, hope and fear, the gain and loss of towns and 
countries, the formation and dissolution of alliances.” Despis- 
ing “reasons of state,” Hutten strikes indiscriminately at friend 
and foe,—at the Venetians and the Pope, as well as at the 
¥rench. 

Returning from Italy in 1514, and meeting with a cold re- 
ception from his family, who were disappointed that he had no 
degree to show as the result of his studies, he repaired to Mentz, 
where, through the intercession of his early friend Eitelwolf von 
Stein, he obtained favour in the eyes of the new archbishop, 
Albert Margrave of Brandenburg. Here, too, he formed ac- 
quaintance with Erasmus, for whom he professed boundless re- 


* Ulrichi de Hutten Eq. Germani ad Cesarem Maximilianum Epigrammatum 
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verence. The subsequent relations of these two men, who, with 
all their mutual admiration, were constitutionally unable to un- 
derstand each other, became those of bitterest antipathy. 

The perpetration of a great crime withdrew Hutten’s zeal from 
matters of state interest, even from the cause of “ good letters,’ 
to the relentless exposure and punishment of the criminal. Hans 
von Hutten,—the son of that Ludwig von Hutten who had be- 
friended Ulrich after his flight from Fulda,—had entered the ser- 
vice of the young Ulrich, Duke of Wurtemburg, and gained the 
affection of his prince, who made him his Master of the Horse. 
Reasons of state had compelled the Duke to enter into a marri- 
age that was distasteful to him with Sabina, a quarrelsome and 
repulsive virago, sister of the Duke of Bavaria. But he loved 
Ursula, the beautiful daughter of Conrad von Thumb, his here- 
ditary marshal. Hans von Hutten, unfortunately, loved this 
lady too, and married her. The Duke confided his attachment 
to the young husband. “He fell at the feet of his Master of 
the Horse, and with outstretched arms, besought him, for God’s 
sake, to allow of his affection for his wife; for he neither could 
nor would forbear.’ The matter became known. The Duke 
felt that he had not only done wrong, but made himself ridicu- 
lous; and his hatred of Hans von Hutten was of course implac- 
able. He refused to allow Hans or his wife to depart from 
court, which was the natural and easiest way of settling the 
question. He had resolved on another mode of getting rid of his 
rival. Assuming an appearance of friendliness, he invited him 
to be his companion on a ride to Boeblingen. Hans came, 
suspecting nothing, unarmed, except with a small dagger, and 
but poorly mounted. The Duke was well equipped, and im a 
coat of mail. The attendants gradually drew off; and the two 
entered a wood together. Here Hans was set upon and slain; 
stabbed, it is not impossible, from behind, for of the seven wounds 
from which he perished, five were in the back. “The Duke added 
insult to murder. He slung a girdle round the dead man’s neck, 
and fastened it to a dagger, which he thrust up to its hilt in the 
earth. This was to signify the hanging which the dead man had 
merited for his villanies.’” The Duke of Wurtemburg never de- 
nied that he had killed Hans von Hutten. He pleaded, now, that 
the deed was done in a moment of passion; now, that it was done 
in fair fight; now, that it was a deliberate and judicial execution; 
and by these conflicting statements coufirmed the worst interpre- 
tation that could be put upon it. 

The whole clan of the Huttens met, and united in demand- 
ing vengeance. Ulrich seized his pen, dedicated a funeral poem 
to his cousin’s memory; and a consolatory letter, modelled after 
the best classical examples, and full rather of humanist than hu- 
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man feeling, to the bereaved Ludwig: He reminds him, “that it 
was a mortal whom he had begotten, and asks him whether he 
is now worse off than he was before his son’s birth, when he 
did not grieve ;” and makes mention “of the examples of Priam 
and Antigonus, Pericles and Xenophon, Aimilius Paulus and Q. 
Marcius.” ‘The religious stand-point of the letter is, as Strauss 
remarks, heathenish. Of course, as Christians, says Ulrich, we 
believe the soul to be immortal; but ifit be not, if it be annihi- 
lated in the grave, “ death is no evil, since in putting an end to 
sensation, it puts an end to pain.” It is this alternative on 
which the writer dwells. Both the poem and the letter conclude 
with exhortations to vengeance. 

A complication of intrigues ensued, which it would be use- 
less to unravel. Political and personal considerations swayed the 
even balance of justice, now this way and now that. Ulrich von 
Hutten issued violent invectives against the murderer in the 
classical form of accusatory speeches, prepared as if for delivery 
before the diet. The connection of the Duke of Wurtemburg, 
however, with the reigning family of Bavaria and with the Em- 
peror himself, whose niece he had married, insured the virtual 
condonation of his offence. A payment of 10,000 florins to the 
father of his victim, and of 2000 to provide masses for the soul 
of the latter, was adjudged. The flight of Sabina of Bavaria 
from her husband united the Bavarian forces with those of Hut- 
ten; and this sentence was withdrawn for one of outiawry, 
for which, eleven days later, in order to avoid the war that 
seemed imminent, a payment of 27,000 florins was substituted. 
In this sum, satisfaction to the living and masses for the dead, 
and payment of the expenses of the soldiery which Ludwig von 
Hutten had collected, were supposed to be included. 

Hutten’s little progress and slight interest in juridical know- 
ledge had mortified the old knight at Steckelberg exceedingly. 
He considered his son, who was neither priest nor jurist, but a 
simple scholar, a mere nobody ; an estimate which was the oc- 
casion of Hutten’s poem entitled Niemand, the pith of which lies 
in the play upon the term, taken at pleasure, as if it denoted an 
actual person, or as a mere universal negative. A specimen of 
the jokes will suffice. ‘“ Nobody is free from errors. Nobody is 
wise in love. Nobody can serve two masters. Nobody is at the 
same time honest and a courtier. Nobody comes to the help of 
groaning Italy, and frees the city of Quirinus from priestly do- 
mination. Nobody ventures to blame the insolence and indolence 
of the clergy, or to censure the Pope,” &c.* 

This jesting, agreeable though it might be, did not, how- 
ever, fill Hutten’s purse ; he closed, therefore, with the offer that 

* Strauss, i. pp. 149, 150. 
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was made to him, that he should return to Italy, and renew his 
law-studies in Rome. He set out in the autumn of 1515, with 
letters of introduction from Erasmus to some of the more emi- 
nent scholars there resident. His impressions of the city are 
preserved in several epigrams which he sent thence to his friend 
Crotus Rubianus. The venality of Rome (“ wo, mit den Heiligen, 
man selber den Gott auch verkauft”), the corruption of the clergy, 
and the aggressions and extortions of the Pope, are denounced 
with indignant eloquence.* 

At this period of Hutten’s history, it is necessary to recur to 
the state of Italian politics. 

In 1512, the Pope and the Emperor had succeeded, with the 
aid of the Swi iss, in expelling the French from Italy, and had re- 
stored the Sforzas to their ducal throne of Milan. Hereupon the 
Venetians deserted their old alliance, and formed with the French, 
in the March of the following year, the offensive and defensive 
treaty of Blois. The feeling in Italy towards that republic was 
much the same as that which the autocratic neighbours of Bel- 
gium and Piedmont may be supposed to entertain towards those 
constitutional monarclues. The league for its dismemberment 
was not forgotten. Its safety, even its existence, depended on 
the preservation of the balance of power in the Peninsula. It 
was therefore its policy to throw its weight into the scale of the 
weaker of the contending powers, provided that power were not 
too weak. The treaty of Blois was met a month later by the 
counter-treaty of Mechlin—the parties to which were the new 
Pope (Leo X.), Maximilian, Ferdinand of Aragon, and our own 
Henry VIII. ‘The early successes of the invading forces of the 
French and Viennese, under Latremouille and D’Alviano were 
more than neutralised by the defeat of the former at Novara, in 
June 1513. About the same time, Henry and Maximilian had 
entered the I'rench territory, and possessed themselves of Terou- 
enne and Tournay. The second expulsion of the French from 
Italy followed on this double reverse ; and their designs on Milan 
remained in abeyance until the accession of Francis I., who in 
1515 invaded Italy anew. By the treachery of the Swiss Con- 
federation, and the active aid of the Venetians, he gained the 
battle of Marignano, against the obstinate resistance of those of 
the Helvetic mercenaries who remained faithful to their engage- 


* “ Sie handhaben Verbot und Erlaubniss, schliessen und Offnen, 
Und wie es ihnen beliebt, theilen den Himmel sie aus. 
Romerinnen und Romer nicht mehr; voll Ueppigkeit alles, 
Alles, wohin du auch blickst, voll der verworfensten Lust, 
Und das Alles i in Rom, wo Curius einst und Metellus 
Und Pompejus gelebt: O der veriinderten Zeit! 
Drum den Verlangen entsage, mein Freund, nach der heiligen Roma; 
Romisches, welches du suchst, findest in Rom du nicht mehr.” 
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ments. This was on the 13th and 14th of September, “a few 
weeks before Hutten entered on his second journey to Italy.” 
Maximilian had rejected the alliance to which Francis I., pre- 
vious to the Italian expedition, had invited him, and w as now 
arming against the French. Under these circumstances, Hutten 
addressed to the Pope his Prognostic for the year 1516,* in which 
he predicts not only “ war, but destruction to Italy, on astrolo- 
gical as well as political grounds.” Early in 1516 Maximilian’s 
preparations were complete ; and he entered Italy at the head of 
30,000 men, of whom 15,000 were Swiss mercenaries. With- 
out encountering any formidable resistance, he made his way to 
Milan. Here, however, distrusting the fidelity of his Swiss, he 
shrank from an as sault, and, plundering as he went, made his . 
way back to his own dominions, rivalling the achievement of the 
mythical French monarch who “ marched up the hill, and then 
marched down again.” 


“There,” says Strauss, ‘the ridicule of the Italians was a matter 
of indifference to him. They mocked him in the theatres ; caricatures 
and pasquinades appeared against him. He was painted riding on a 
crab, with the inscription, Z'endimus in Latium. Men kindled torches 
in bright daylight, and set themselves to look for the Emperor. The 
French in Italy especially gave full scope to their insolence on the oc- 
casion of their young king’s success in war. Hutten devoted several 
epigrams to this state of things, which he sent, as it appears, to Eoban 
Hesse, who, towards the end of the year 1516, caused them to be 
printed as supplements to two poems, which I shall afterwards refer 
to. Subsequently Hutten incorporated most of them in his book of 
Epigrams addressed to the Emperor. 

Nevertheless, the French bravado on the one side, and Hutten’s 
German heart and hot blood on the other, could not but cause a 
real scene when the first collision of any importance came. One day 
Hutten rode out with an acquaintance towards Viterbo, just as an en- 
voy from the king of the French to the Pope was journeying through 
the place.t Five Frenchmen, probably part of the suite of the envoy, 
made themselves merry on the subject of Maximilian, who was still 
fighting in the neighbourhood of Milan. Hutten took up the cause of 
his emperor. The matter proceeded from words to deeds. The five 
fell upon their solitary opponent, whom his travelling companion left 
in the lurch. Hutten now drew his sword, struck down his nearest 
adversary, and himself, wounded only in his left cheek, put the remain- 
ing four to flight. Not unjustly did he account this a brave deed, 
celebrate it in six epigrams, boast of it to the Emperor in the third of 
his speeches against the Duke of Wurtemburg, and narrate it to his 
friends after his return to Germany, whither “the fame of it, through 


* Ad Leonem X, P.M. Carmen in prognosticon ad annum 1516. 
+ After the battle of Marignano, Leo had entered into an alliance with 
Francis, who, however, suspected him of secretly favouring Maximilian’s abor- 
tive attempt on Milan. 
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his letters and epigrams, had already preceded him. For the more 
Hutten gave himself up to study, the more value did he set upon 
his being of some account too as a knight and warrior. For this rea- 
son, later in life, none of his portraits was dearer to him than that 
which represented him in arms.” (vol. i. pp. 164-6.) 


The consequences of this adventure led Hutten to remove 
himself to Bologna, where he conscientiously devoted himself to 
his law-studies, not neglecting, however, more congenial pursuits. 
He perfected himself in Greck, and made acquaintance with 
Lucian and Aristophanes, from the former of whom he adopted 
that dialogue form, into which henceforth his principal writings 
were cast. He has been called the German Lucian; but he is 
too much in earnest to deserve the name, which, with the requi- 
site change of nationality, would better suit Erasmus. There 
is none of the cool polished raillery of his prototype about the 
German knight; his satire is animated not by tolerant contempt, 
but by intolerant hate, and is always running into the fiercest 
invectives. The dialogue Phalarismus was his first effort in this 
direction. In it, Duke Ulrich of Wurtemburg is led down, yet 
living, to the infernal regions, by Mercury, to take council of 
Phalaris in villany, and is proudly introduced by him to all the 
tyrants of history, “from Astyages and Cambyses to Domitian,” 
as their worthy successor. In the midst of his engagements at 
Bologna, Hutten found icisure also for the composition of his 
poems De Venetum pisealura &c. and Marcus, in which the origin 
and character of the Venctians are ridiculed; and the Epistle of 
Italy to the Emperor, in substance a repetition of the exhortation 
to Maximilian, which we have before mentioned. 

An outbreak between the students of the different “ nations” 
at Bologna, in which Hutten of course tock an active part, made 
it desirable that he should not be found in that city, for a season 
at least. He paid brief visits to Ferrara and Venice; meeting 
with a magnanimous reception in the latter place. His claims 
as a citizen of the republic of letters outweighed, at least in the 
literary circles to which he was introduced, his political hostility. 
Declining there the invitation of some of his kinsmen to accom- 
pany them on a tour in the East, he returned to Bologna, and 
two or three days alter his arrival set his face homewards to 
Germany. 

During his second residence in Italy, in the autumn of 1516, 
Hutten received at Bologna the first volume of the celebrated 
Epistole Obscurorum Virerum. It is necessary to go back some 
years in order to recount the origin of this work; “a satire 
which,” says Sir William Hamilton, “though European in its 
influence, has yet, as Herder justly observes, ‘ effected for Ger- 
many incomparably more than Hudibras for England, or Gara- 
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gantua for France, or the Knight of La Mancha for Spain.’ It 
gave the victory to Reuchlin over the Begging Friars, and to 
Luther over the Court of Rome.” In the controversy which pro- 
duced this work, Hutten took the liveliest interest, and bore no 
inactive part. For the sake of clearness we have deferred speak- 
ing of the events of it in their proper chronological place, and 
reserved them for connected narration here. That he was one 
of the authors, at least of the second portion of the satire, scems 
established on good critical grounds. 

John Reuchlin, in whose defence the Letters of Obscure Men 
were written, was the son of a servant of the Dominican Order 
at Pforzheim, where he was born in the year 1455. The liberal 
patronage of the Margrave of Baden sent him to Paris in 1473. 
Here, under the instruction of Wessel and Hieronymus, he laid 
the foundations of his subsequent knowledge of the Greek and 
Hebrew tongues, which he afterwards taught and still further 
cultivated at Basel, at Tubingen, at Heidelberg, at Wurtemburg, 
and in frequent journcys to Italy. His life, however, was not 
that of the mere student; this character, in its developed and 
typical form, is the product of later times. He held high public 
offices under Eberhard of Wurtemburg,—Eberhard with the 
Beard (Hderhard im Bari). Forced to fly from the anger of 
this prince’s successor, he took refuge with the Elector Philip at 
Heidelberg, and cooperated in his exertions, and those of his 
chancellor, John of Dalberg, to quicken and extend the literary 
revival which had already begun to spread from Italy to Ger- 
many. On the deposition of his enemy, and the accession of the 
young Quke Ulrich (afterwards the murdercr of Hans von Hut- 
ten), he returned to Stuttgart. He held the office of Judge 
of the Swabian League (Richkieramt des Schwabischen Bundes). 
Such time, however, as was free from official claims, he spent 
“on his own small country estate,”’—the court of Wurtemburg, 
under its present ruler, offered little that was congenial to him, 
and, in the socicty of an invalid wife, applicd himself to the 
task of “rearing white peacocks,” and to his literary pursuits.* 

None gave more powerful aid than Reuchlin to the promotion 
of classical studies in the Universities of Germany. In this re- 
spect, however, Erasmus may perhaps stand on the same level as 
he. It is as the restorer of Hebrew learning that Reuchlin’s 
supremacy is most clear. It was on this that he most plumed 
himself. No attack seems to have wounded him so much as the 
imputation which was thrown out in the controversy of which we 
are about to speak, that he was not the author of his own Hebrew 
grammar. “Others,” he allows, ‘may indeed have laid down 
single rules before him, but none has written a systematic book 
* Strauss, i. 194, 
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on the entire Hebrew tongue; and though my accuser (he cries) 
should break his heart through envy, still I am the first.”* 
“ Reuchlin’s interest in this tongue was, however, not merely 
philological, nor yet merely theological, as a key to the better 
understanding of the Scriptures, but at the same time mystical 
in the fancied secrets of the Cabala. In the three letters of 
the Hebrew word with which (Gen. i. 1) the divine creation is 
indicated (das gotiliche Schafjen bezeichnet ist), he found the 
doctrine of the Trinity; and according to the same mode of 
thinking, in Proverbs xxx. 31, a prediction (which, indeed, was 
not fulfilled) that Frederick of Saxony would succeed Maximilian 
as emperor.” + 

This mystical tendency, which in part was duc to the natural 
temperament of the man, was in part also the product of the 
age in which he lived. When confidence in external authorities 
begins to decline, refuge is sought in the fancy of supernatural 
illumination, and the belief in secondary and allegorical mean- 
ings, latent in sacred texts, but to be discerned only by a vision 
divinely purged. From the time of Origen to that of Mirandola, 
from Philo to Swedenborg, the illusion has been a favourite 
one with superior minds. Under its influence Reuchlin made 
himself master of the later, more especially the Cabalistic, litera- 
ture of the Jews; and as he advanced in years devoted himself 
more and more scdulously to these studies. The knowledge he 
thus gained, as useless, one would imagine, as any that can fill a 
human mind, he was able to turn to account, though with great 
hazard to himself, in the interests of toleration and freedom. 

In 1509, John Pfefferkorn, a converted—or, to speak more 
correctly, a baptised—Jew of the worst possible character, 
obtained from Maximilian a commission enjoiming the Jews 
throughout the empire to produce their books for examination, 
in order that such of them as contained blasphemies against 
Christianity might be condemned and publicly burnt. Pfeffer- 
korn had paved his way to this result by a series of libels against 
the faith he had quitted. With the mandate in his hand, he 
repaired to Reuchlin, whose attainments in Hebrew literature he 
thought might be of use to him,—whose name, rather, might 
shelter him,—in the investigations he was about to institute. 
Reuchlin, however, did him the disservice of pointing out cer- 
tain flaws which invalidated its authority. He was afterwards 
required, together with Jacob Hochstraten, prior of the Domi- 


* Strauss, i. p. 200. 

} Ibid. i. p. 192. For theological purposes, if such could be involved here, 
there was a sufficiently near approach, though Dr. Strauss neglects to remark it, 
to the fulfilment of the prophecy. Frederick was appointed regent of the empire 
on Maximilian’s death. The imperial crown was offered to him by the electoral 
princes; but he justified his own name of “ the Wise” by declining it. 
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nicans, and chief inguisitor at Cologne, Victor von Carben, a 
converted rabbi, and several of the German Universities, to give 
his opinion on the question, whether the Jews ought not to be 
deprived of all their Hebrew books excepting the Old Testament, 
and the former destroyed as heretical. Such a catastrophe would 
have been as painful and shocking to him as to the veriest 
‘“‘ Hebrew of the Hebrews.” He returned an answer condemning 
strongly the course proposed. 

On this a great outcry arose. He was charged with judaising ; 
and much ink was shed in accusatory and apologetic pamphlets. 
The Dominicans, whose tool Pfefferkorn had been all along, came 
forward now as Reuchlin’s open opponents. For a time, the 
peace-loving old man, who sought nothing better than to be left 
alone with his sick wife, his white peacocks, and his books, tried 
to conciliate his opponents. He temporised and qualified, avow- 
ing his submission to the Church, and pleading the necessity 
under which he had given the judgment which was made a re- 
proach to him. But, as Strauss remarks,—with the air of a man 
who knows,—“ it is never prudent to make even apparent conces- 
sions to the clergy ; they immediately think they have put their 
adversary in fear, and redouble their shamelessness.” Reuchlin, 
at any rate, found it so; and having nothing to hope from their 
mildness, boldly dared their resentment. In reply to the Articaul 
sive propositiones de judaico favore nimis suspecte ex libello teu- 
tonico Joannis Reuchlin, which articles were in number forty- 
three, he published his Defensio Jo. Reuchlin, Phorcensis, LL. 
Doctoris, contra calumniatores suos Colonienses. In this work, 
if he proves himself superior to his adversaries in argument, he 
shows that he is by no means their inferior in the art of abuse.* 
The rage of the Dominicans knew no bounds. Hochstraten, 
their chief, caused Reuchlin’s writings to be condemned at 
Mentz and publicly burnt. Reuchlin appealed to the Pope, 
Leo X., whose love of letters was superior to his dread of heresy. 
He referred the matter to the Count Palatine, George bishop of 
Spires, who gave judgment on the 24th of April 1514, acquitting 
Reuchlin of heresy, and condemning his persecutor to the pay- 
ment of costs (111 Rhine florins) and to silence. He was fur- 
ther ordered, under pain of excommunication, to be reconciled to 
Reuchlin within thirty days. 

This, of course, was a sentence “ most tolerable and not to 
be endured.” Hochstraten, in his turn, appealed to the Pope, 
who appointed a commission of eighteen bishops to decide the 


-  * “Doch nicht blos an Griinden, sondern auch an Schimpfreden wollte Reuch- 
lin seinern Gegnern nicht schuldig bleiben” (i. 208). ‘ Poisonous beast,’ ‘ monster,’ 
‘pig,’ ‘fox,’ ‘mule,’ ‘ mad dog,’ &c., were among the flowers of speech which he 


lavished on his opponents. 
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matter. The usual means for obtaining a verdict at the Papal 
court were resorted to by the Dominicans,—gold flowed freely, 
—hbut without the usual result. On the 2d of July 1516, the 
case was determined in Reuchlin’s favour. But Leo, much as he 
hated the monks, feared them also. Satisfied with protecting 
Reuchlin, he did not care to give him an open victory. He 
forbade the promulgation of the judgment, and quashed the 
proceedings by a mandate de supersedendo. 

During this protracted struggle, Hutten, as his letters bear 
witness, had felt the liveliest sympathy with the persecuted 
scholar. His influence was not great among cardinals; but he 
strove to use such as he had, or “fancied he had, with Cardinal 
Hadrian (afterwards the Pope of the same name), and dedicated 
an intercessory poem to him. More congenial, doubtless, was 
his diatribe against Pfefferkorn (In scelei “atissimam Jo. P eperi- 
corni vitam Ulrichi ab Hutten Eq. exclamatio), in which he 
ingeniously confounds the promoter of the Reuchlinian process 
with a namesake as bad as himself, and loads his head with the 
sins of both. It is the same in the controversy of letters as in 
that of arms; the laws of honourable warfare are a comparatively 
late invention. At first, the combatants recognise no restriction 
to their right of doing each other as much harm as possible ; the 
Homeric heroes have no idea of fair fighting. Dr. Strauss com- 
pares Hutten (as we have scen) to Philoctetes. The comparison 
holds in so far as he did not object to use poisoned arrows. The 
fault, however, is rather that of his time than of himself. 

In 1514, while the issue of the contest was still in suspense, 
Hutten submitted to rasmus a poem prematurely entitled The 
a ht of Capnio® (Triumphus Capnionis), which, at the lat- 
ter’s advice, was suppressed until the triumph thus celebrated 
had ion actually achieved. That Hutten had some share in 
the composition of the poem, which was not published till 1519, 
both internal and external evidence wnite to prove. An expres- 
sion of Erasmus’s, who elsewhere uncquivocally attributes it to 
‘him, makes it doubtful whether he were the sole author. The 
title of the poem indicates, what titles do not always do, its con- 
tents. Reuchlin is pictured returning to his native town after 
the fashion of a Roman conqueror,—victor over the malice and 
ignorance of his enemies, and leading the principal of them, 
Hochstraten, Pfefferkorn, and others, who are very uncompli- 
mentarily described, in chains behind him. 

In the same year in which this work was first shown to 
Erasmus, there appeared another, destined to have, though in- 
directly, a great influence on the result of the struggle. The 


me 


* So Reuchlin’s name was Grecised in the fashion of the age. Rauch= 
xamyds = smoke. 
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various faculties of theology in Germany, and even the Sorbonne 
at Paris, had followed the lead of the Cologners in condemning 
Reuchlin ; but the sympathies of the cultivators of the new learn- 
ing throughout Europe were altogether on his side, and were 
freely expressed to him in their letters. Not to lose whatsoever 
weight might attach to these “testimonials” of his most distin- 
guished contemporaries, a selection from them was published, in 
1514, under the title of Epistole Illustrium Virorum ad Reuch- 
linum, virum nosira etate doctissimum (“Letters of Eminent 
Men to Reuchlin, the most learned man of our time”’). 

It was to Crotus Rubianus, Hutten’s early friend at Fulda 
and at Cologne, that the happy idea occurred of parodying this 
correspondence in a series of fictitious lettcrs, purporting to be 
addressed to Ortuinus Gratus, one of the most active of Reuch- 
lin’s adversaries, in which obscurity, stupidity, and pedantic ig- 
norance should be shown as the supporters of the Dominicans, 
just as the Letters of Illustrious Men had exhibited the opposite 
qualities enlisted in behalf of Reuchlin. The evidence of this 
assertion rests on an anonymous letter to Crotus, written after 
his return to the Catholic Church. 

“The letter-writer,” says Strauss, “speaks as one who belonged to 
what was at that time Crotus’s circle. He reminds him of their con- 
fidential conversations, their walks and meals together, in which Crotus 
had with him his work then in progress, and out of which he read pass- 
ages. In churches and lecture-rooms, he carried with him writing- 
tablets, in order to note down such discourse as seemed to admit of 
being elaborated for his work. In this way he had not a little bene- 
fited himself ; and the letter-writer tells the apostate to his face, that 
in secret he still loves his book as tenderly as an ape loves its young, 
and would rather that Homer's Jliad should perish, than Crotus’s plea- 
sant jests and immortal laughter at the expense of the Papists.” (vol. i. 
p. 258.) 


The evidence of Hutten’s share in the book, so far at least 
as the second part of it is concerned, rests upon his own asser- 
tion,* and upon many expressions directly indicating him in the 
writings of his friends, as of Erasmus, Pirckheimer, &c. His 
participation in the first volume of the Epistles is more difficult 
to be ascertained. His letter from Bologna, on receiving it, to our 
countryman Richard Croke, who then taught Greek at Leipzig, 
has been thought to negative the supposition of his codperation: 
“T have received the Obscure Men. Good gods! what generous 
mirth (quam non illiberales jocos)! But the sophists not only 


* “Ffuttenus ad Erasmum, Bamberge, 21 Juliil1517. .. . Vale, et tuum Hut- 
tenum amare ne desine, rumpantur ut ilia obscuris viris, qui jam, qua nos excom- 
municamur, ingentem circumferunt bullam (referring to the papal brief against 
the Epistolas O.V.) ...” (Strauss, i. p. 263.) 
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suspect me to be the author, but, as I hear, openly proclaim 
that I am so. ‘Take up the cause of your absent friend against 
them, and let me not be polluted with this defilement. Write 
to me at length on the matter, and inform me what their design 
is.”* This passage might seem to be conclusive, but there is rea- 
son to think it one of those politic evasions or reservations (to usc 
unoffensive words), which the morality of authorship has not yet 
discarded. Jutten had enemies enough, without making more. 
And if his temperament was not of a kind likely to be impressed 
by cautious personal considerations such as this, it yet was unde- 
sirable that his name should be too prominently brought forward 
as a partisan of Reuchlin’s. Reuchlin was a servant of Ulrich of 
Wurtemburg, whom Hutten had not yet ceased to attack; and 
who, in his turn, had twice, at Rome and at Bologna, organised 
attempts on Hutten’s life,—so, at least, it was suspected. It 
was considered inexpedient that Hutten should even write to 
Reuchlin. Sir William Hamilton, on internal evidence, unhesi- 
tatingly ascribes the 5th and 35th letters of the first volume to 
Hutten. He finds there many of the knight’s habitual expres- 
sions, and with characteristic emphasis “defies any one to dis- 
cover an equal number of equally signal coincidences (plagiar- 
ism apart) from the works of any two authors, allowing him to 
compare as many volumes as, in the present case, we have col- 
lated paragraphs.” The following sentence is perhaps hardly 
an instance of cautious induction: “ Hutten’s codperation in 
the first volume is thus evinced; and his codperation there, to 
any extent, is proved by establishing his codperation at all.’”’+ 
Strauss is much less positive, and declines dogmatically to as- 
sign their several parts to each of the joint-authors of the work. 
Strauss’s minute acquaintance with the literature of his sub- 
ject makes the absence of all allusion to Sir W. Hamilton’s essay 
somewhat remarkable. “It was translated,” says the author, 
“irto German, by Dr. Vogler in the Altes und Neues of 18382, 
after being largely extracted in various other literary journals of 
the empire. I am aware of no attempt to gainsay the proof of au- 
thorship here detailed, or, in general, the justice of the criticism.” 

Sir W. Hamilton vindicates the exclusive authorship of both 
volumes of the Epistles to Crotus, Hutten, and Hermann von 
Busche, with whom here we have nothing to do. Strauss, with- 
out venturing to determine any thing, mentions him, with several 
others, as a possible contributor to the work. In such a contro- 
versy we do not claim to have any voice ; but it must be clear to 
the least initiated reader of their several essays, however much 


* Miinch, Epist. Obs. Vir., Einleitung, ii. p. 43 et sqq., where the question is 
discussed at length. 
+ Discussions, p. 226. The italics are our own. 
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it may astonish him, that in moderation, not to say modesty,— 
in cautious regard to indisputable facts,—in the absence of vio- 
lently-strained probabilities and sweeping conjectures,—the he- 
retical author of the Leben Jesu stands in advantageous contrast 
to the strictly “sound” and orthodox Scotch critic.* 

To the work we have before mentioned, entitled Articles or 
Propositions suspected of a Jewish leaning, from the German book 
of John Reuchlin, which Arnold of Tungern, Dean of the Theo- 
logical Faculty at Cologne, had drawn up and published in 1512, 
a Latin poem, in the same interest, by Ortuin von Graes, who 
taught polite letters in the high school of Cologne, had been 
prefixed. It is to this Ortuinus Gratus,—Portuinus Greecus, as 
Erasmus names him, in‘ what (stretching a point) we may call 
the false wit of the age,—that the letters of the obscure men are 
addressed. Why he, who was not certainly the prime mover in 
the Reuchlinian persecution, was thus selected for precminence 
in the literary pillory set up for his party can only be conjectured. 
IIe was less powerful, Strauss thinks, than Hochstraten or Tun- 
gern, less contemptible than Pfefferkorn ; but the way in which 
Hochstraten and Tungern are treated in the epistles shows that 
their assailants were little influenced by fear of them. It seems 
likely that Ortuin was selected as the most vulnerable of his co- 
adjutors by the weapons to be employed against them. As a 
man not without some tincture of letters, he would better appre- 
ciate the barbarisms of style, the dense ignorance and stupidity, 
and the pedantic folly which his imaginary correspondents are 
made to exhibit, and to which he is held up as a party. Further, 
as Strauss suggests, the incongruity of his claims to be considered 
a humanist and bel esprit with his defence of the old scholasticism 
rendered him a fit subject for comedy, while his apostasy from 
the new cause earned him hatred as a traitor. 

With questions and discussions in casuistry, in literature, and 
philology, the epistles contain recurring references to the cause 
of Reuchlin, then pending. The writers relate their journeys 
and their encounters with different members of the humanist 
party on the roads and at inns; they betray every variety of 
tolly, and get into every kind of scrape; they are beaten and 
kicked to an extent equalled only by “low-comedy” men on the 
stage; they make free confessions of their love-adventures. Con- 
sidering their fictitious character, this is at worst a fault of taste. 
But their confidences are poured into the ear of Ortuinus, who 
was a living man, and in a way which implies the liveliest sym- 

* The following sentence, from Sir W. Hamilton’s notive of Heyne in the new 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, will be thought to justify these epithets: 
“The researches of Eichhorn, Bauer, Ilgen, Hartmann, Vater, De Wette, and a host 


of other philosophical divines, have been pursued with a learning and acuteness 
equalled only by the impious audacity of their conclusions” (vol. xi. p. 366). 
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pathy on his part. Indeed, little is left to implication ; familiar 
allusions to his excesses abound. Nor do Hochstraten, Pfeffer- 
korn, and Pfefferkorn’s wife, escape more easily. No one can 
read the letters without feeling constantly the truth of Sir W. 
Hamilton’s remark, that, “morally considered, the satire is an 
atrocious libel, which can only be palliated on the plea of retalia- 
tion, necessity, the importance of the end, and the consuetude of 
the times. Its victims are treated like vermin, hunted without 
law, and exterminated without mercy. What truth,” he adds, 
“‘there may be in the wicked scandal it retails, we are now unable 
to determine.” 

The questions and cases of conscience which Ortuinus’s corre- 
spondents propose to him present the usual caricatures of scholas- 
tic quibbling and casuistic scruples. It is solemnly discussed, for 
example, with many arguments pro and con, whether a man who 
is a graduate can properly be said to be a member (membrum) of 
ten universities,—since though one body may have many mem- 
bers, one member cannot belong to many bodies :—whether if a 
man on a Friday unconsciously eats an egg, in which the inci- 
pient chicken is already discernible, he is guilty of breaking his 
fast, any more than if he had eaten a worm in fruit. In the latter 
case it is objected that the instances are not parallel, since the 
worm is a kind of fish. Off their own ground of scholasticism 
and casuistry, their mistakes are yet more ludicrous. “They con- 
found the grammarian Diomedes with the Homeric hero. They 
complain that Reuchlin (whose name in Hebrew is Capnio), and 
another person called Proverbia Erasmi, wish to introduce a new 
kind of Latin into theology.” They eulogise the good old kind 
of poetry, in opposition to that new-fashioned style which Virgil 
and Pliny, and other recent authors, have brought into vogue. 
Master Philip Schlauraff (in whose itinerary poem Strauss traces 
Hutten’s hand) writes in rhyme, without attending to quanti- 
ties, and thinks it sounds better so.* “What do I care for 
feet” (Quid ego curo pedes ?), says Master William Storch to his 
critics ; “I am a theological not a secular poet, and have regard 
to the sense, and not to the trifles you care for.” The passage 
quoted a few pages back will give some idea of the prose of this 
work. The following poem of Master Jodocus Sartoris may 
serve as a specimen of its verse. It possesses unusual merits. 


* “Etiam sciatis quae composui rhythmice, non attendens quantitates; videtur 
mihi quod sonat melius sic.” Epist. O.V., Miinch ed. ii. 9. The poem begins: 


“Christe Deus omnipotens, in quem sperat omne Ens, 
Qui est Deus Deorum, per omnia secula seculorum: 
Tu velis mihi esse propitius, quando tribulet me inimicus. 
Mitte unum diabolum, qui ducat ad patibulum 
Poetas et Juristas, qui dederunt mihi vexas,” &c. 
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It is capable, as the author proudly alleges, of being scanned,* 
though hardly in conformity with any known metre : 


** Astripotentis Dei mater venerabilis Christi, 
Da precibus famuli aures benignas tui ! 
Qui te orat, Maria, pro sancta Theologia, 
Contra quam scribit Reuchlin, Jurista malus : 
Non clarificatus, nec desuper illuminatus, 
Qualiter esse debet, qui vult placere tibi. 
Ergo tuum natum memento habere rogatum, 
Ut subvenire velit huic facultati sue.” 


That the ignorance and stupidity attributed to the rabble of 
the anti-Reuchlinist party is not exaggerated, one or two well- 
known facts prove. In England the Dominican and Franciscan 
friars received the episties with enthusiasm, imagining them to 
be genuine productions in the interest of the monkish party (in 
Reuchlini contumeliam et monachorum favorem serio proditas). 
“In Brabant, a prior of the Dominicans, and doctor of theology 
(Magister Noster), wishing to get himself a name among the 
fathers, bought a pile of these books with a view of presenting 
them to the chiefs of the order ; nothing doubting but that they 
had been written in its honour.”’+ 

The immediate effect of the satire was to discomfit friends as 
well as foes. Reuchlin himself was rather alarmed at the vigour 
with which his cause was espoused, and seems to have thought 
that it would provoke a reaction unfavourable to the quiet in 
which he hoped to spend his declining years, Erasmus, in con- 
formity with his own saying, in which the essence of his tem- 
porising character is expressed, that “the most disadvantageous 
peace is preferable to the justest war,’ was annoyed by so un- 
compromising a declaration of hostilities. He thought the tone 
and temper of the letters likely to injure the cause of humanism. 
He was vexed at the introduction of his own name, though this 
was done with qualification, as a contemner of the scholastic and 
monkish party. He feared this might involve him in the con- 
troversy and the troubles which he dreaded would spring from it. 
He hated tumult and disturbance of any kind. It gave him no 
pleasure (in contradiction to the well-known lines of Lucretius) 
to view the raging sea of human passions from a safe and clear 
height ; but he would rather so view it than be tossed upon it. 
Dryden’s noble description of Lord Shaftesbury, — 

‘¢ A daring pilot in adversity, 


Pleased with the danger, when the waves rolled high 
He sought the storm,’ ’— 


* “Et est elegiacum, et scanditur, sicut primum metrum in Boetio, incipiens: 
Carmina, que quondam studio, &c.” Epist. O.V., Miinch ed. ii. 11, p. 188. 

¢ These statements rest on the authority of Erasmus. See the passages in 
Hamilton, p. 218. 
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has no applicability to him. On the contrary, fortiter occupa 
portum was the principle to which he adhered through life. From 
this time we may date his estrangement from the more strenuous 
reformers, and his increasing tendency to accommodate matters 
with the Church of Rome. 

On the other side, the epistles called forth a reply, which 
was the most unequivocal acknowledgment that their shafts had 
pierced home. In March 1517, a papal bricf appeared forbidd- 
ing, under penalty of excommunication, the sale of the work, and 
ordering all possessors of it to give up their copies to be burnt. 
Nor must we omit to mention, that Ortuin von Graes came gal- 
lantly forward in a book in which he retorted the title of their 
work upon his opponents,* who sheltered themselves under the 
obscurity of the anonymous. If he falls short of the wit of his 
adversaries, he rivals them in his imputations on character. It 
is, perhaps, a sense of his insufficiency for the conflict that leads 
him to sigh for the more summary methods employed with he- 
rcties of old, and to demand the intervention of the secular arm. 

The influence of the satire upon the cause of the Reformation 
has been made the subject of very different estimates. We have 
already quoted the opinions of Herder and Sir William Hamil- 
ton. With some reference perhaps to the overstrained language 
of the former, Mr. Hallam remarks, that “in the mighty move- 
ment of the Reformation the Epistole Obscurorum Virorum had 
about as much effect as the Mariage de Figaro im the French 
Revolution.” It is impossible from this short sentence to judge 
of the grounds on which the assertion contained in it rests. We 
will only say, that the popularity of the epistles determined the 
triumph of the struggling literary revival, which an effort was 
made in the person of Reuchlin to crush; and that with this 
literary revival, with the diffusion of intellectual culture, the 
cause of religious reform was inseparably bound up. The satire 
also was the first serious blow to the prestige of the Church of 
Rome, by turning public opinion against a cause to which the 
Church had at that time virtually committed itself. The Refor- 
mation, again, using that term in its narrowest sense to denote 
merely the outbreak under Luther, began simply as a protest 
against ecclesiastical corruption and immorality. The appearance 
of the first volume of the letters, with their exposure of priestly 
depravity, in the very year in which Luther’s attention was 
drawn to the preaching of Tetzel and the sale of indulgences, 
cannot but have prepared men’s minds for the denunciations and 
efforts of the reformer. Again, by disembarrassing the humanist 
and anti-Romanist party of timid coadjutors such as Erasmus, 
who were not prepared to “ go so far,” those who remained faith- 


* Lamentationes Obscurorum Virorum non prohibite per sedem apostolicam, 
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ful were left free for less fettered action. The Epistole Obscu- 
rorum Virorum contributed not a little to render compromise 
with Rome impossible, and thus to help on “the mighty move- 
ment of the Reformation.” For these and other reasons, Mr. 
Hallam seems to us to err as much in depreciation, as Herder 
and Hamilton in exaggeration, of the effects of the satire. 

Nor is his literary estimate of it more favourable or more 
just. “Few books,” he says, “ have been more eagerly received 
than these epistles af their first appearance in 1516, which surely 
proceeded rather from their suitableness to the time than from 
much intrinsic merit; though it must be presumed that the spirit 
of many temporary allusions, which delighted or offended that 
age, is now lost in a mass of vapid nonsense and bad grammar 
which the imaginary writers pour out.” This is surely an ex- 
traordinary criticism. The wit lies in the vapid nonsense and 
bad grammar of the ignorant pedants and simpletons who pour 
it forth. The same objection might be made to the humour of 
Dogberry, and Slender, and Holofernes ; in one word, to Shake- 
speare’s fools and those of all great writers. . Their folly is their 
author’s wit. On the subject of the style of the letters, including 
their “jad grammar,” Strauss has some excellent remarks, with 
which we shall take leave of this subject : 

“Though we have honestly endeavoured to give the reader an idea 
of the scope and contents, the form and design, of the Letters of Obscure 
Men, we must yet in conclusion make the disheartening confession, 
that we have undertaken what it is impossible properly to perform. 
To point out, in one word, in what precisely this impossibility consists 
—it lies in the language of our epistles. As it is the obscure men of 
the commencement of the sixteenth century themselves who speak, 
they do so in the language of their time—that is, in a sort of Latin (if 
it can be so called) such as had arisen in the course of the middle ages, 
from the grafting of ecclesiastical and vernacular elements of speech on 
the original stock. This dialect is comic in this, that it is in fact at 
every step in contradiction to the laws of classical Latinity, and yet 
is a language which, as one can still perceive at the present day, was 
once living and actually spoken. In the same way as respects the 
[imaginary ] writers of the letters, they are, in spite of the glaring con- 
tradiction in which their procedure stands to reason and cultivation, 
yet as self-consistent, as well pleased with themselves and with each 
other, as a Falstaff or any other genuine subject of comedy has ever 
been. This comic character, however, is inseparable from the Latinity. 
[t escapes in translation. The Latin language has undergone this 
ridiculous kind of corruption in its passage through the middle ages and 
through nations of different tongues. No form in which the translator 
may handle the German or any other language can reproduce the im- 
pression of the original.” 


Our failing space warns us to pass more rapidly over the re- 
¥ 
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maining years of Ulrich von Hutten’s life. On his return from 
Italy in 1517, his poetic and patriotic services received imperial 
acknowledgment in the laurel crown with which, on the 12th of 
July, Maximilian’s own hand decorated him at Augsburg. In 
the same year he entered the service of the enlightened, though 
worldly prelate, Albert, Archbishop of Mentz and Elector of 
Brandenburg,—soon, as cardinal, to be a prince of the Church as 
well as of the empire. In 1518 he accompanied his master to 
the Diet at Augsburg, convoked to consider the Pope’s design of 
a European war against the Turks, whose conquests under the 
cruel and ambitious Selim gave good grounds for alarm. Hut- 
ten’s voice had already been raised in warning.* He watched 
the proceedings of the Diet with intense interest. His disap- 
pointment at its pacific conclusion was probably diminished by 
the fact that it involved the refusal of the tithes which the Pope 
demanded for the prosecution of the projected war, but which 
were sure to have been spent in ministering to the corrupt splen- 
dour of the Roman court. 

In the following year Hutten took up arms in the war which 
the Swabian league carried on successfully against his old enemy 
Ulrich of Wurtemburg, and launched against him a fifth of those 
declamatory invectives of which we have already spoken. In 
this campaign he formed an affectionate and serviceable friend- 
ship with the celebrated Franz von Sickingen, half independent 
prince, half robber chief. Even Hutten’s restless spirit, however, 
to which action was as necessary as the air he breathed, began 
now, after labours and trials so exhausting, to feel the need of 
repose. He indulged in day-dreams of tranquil literary leisure 
and married happiness. He had already given expression to his 
annoyance at the restraints and formality of court life in a dia- 
logue entitled Au/a.t The munificence of his patron Albert of 
Mentz relieved him from the necessity of service, while continuing 
to him the salary of his office. 

His dream of domestic quiet and literary retirement was soon 
dispelled. The contentions for the imperial throne which fol- 
lowed on the death of Maximilian in January 1519, opened out 
many questions of policy and patriotism affecting the relations of 
Germany to the Papal court. The Lutheran controversy, which 
Hutten had despised as a stupid monkish quarrel, now presented 
itself to him in its true light. It was impossible that he should 
remain long a mere spectator of the struggle. The rest of his 

* Ulrichi de Hutten ad Principes Germania, ut bellum Turcis invehant, ex- 
hortatoria. 

t The title-page is quaint enough to be given at length: it shows how the 
art of puffing accompanied the revival of letters. ‘Ulrichi de Hutten Eq. Germ. 


Aula. Dialogus, Res est nova, Lector, res est jucunda, lusus perurbanus et facetus: 
dispeream nisi legisse voles. Wale. Cum privilegio imperiali.” 
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life is, as Strauss calls it, a battle against Rome. We can do no 
more than briefly trace the knight’s personal fortunes to his early 
death in 1523, four years from the period at which we have now 
arrived. 

By unceasing attacks, chiefly in the form of satiric dialogue, 
on the corruptions and aggressions of the Church, Hutten drew 
down upon himself the anger of the Pope. Hearing that orders 
had been issued to send him in chains to Rome, he took refuge, 
in September 1520, with his friend Franz von Sickingen at the 
Castle of Ebernburg. From this safe retreat he renewed his at- 
tacks in verse and prose. 

The enthusiasm which Luther’s boldness, especially in the 
burning of the Papal bull that condemned his writings, had 
roused, showed that the questions on which the Reformation 
depended had taken deep hold of the popular mind; the victory 

r defeat of the good cause hung on its gaining and keeping the 
sympathies of the people. To them, and not to scholars and 
princes merely, the appeal must be made. Hutten was too quick- 
sighted not to perceive this, and too prompt not to act upon his 
perception. He had hitherto written only in Latin; henceforth 
he began to write in German also, and translated some of his 
earlier works into the vernacular. The poems, dialogues, and 
letters, which he poured out with such astonishing rapidity from 
his retreat at Ebernburg did not exclusively engage him. He 
read Luther’s works with Sickingen, and raised his friend’s en- 
thusiasm for the great Reformer and his hatred of Rome almost 
to the height and intensity of his own. In several of Hutten’s 
later dialogues, Sickingen, like the Socrates of Plato, is the in- 
terlocutor to whom the author’s own sentiments are intrusted, 
and through whom, as in the Robders (Predones), he urges the 
union of the commonalty and peasantry with the equestrian order, 
in resistance to the civil and intellectual tyranny, and the greedy 
extortions of the priesthood. 

Hutten’s restless spirit, however, pined under his enforced 
confinement. It was better to be a prisoner at Ebernburg than 
a prisoner at Rome; but to be a prisoner at all chafed him be- 
yond the limits of endurance. To be obliged to sit down and 
write, when he would be up and doing, was hard to be borne. 
His violence and extravagance, natural as they were to him, were 
exaggerated by the denial of a proper field for his activity. He 
was for immediate recourse to arms against Rome and the em- 
pire. Happily these headstrong counsels were overruled. 

During Sickingen’s service in the war with France, in 1521, 
Hutten sought another concealment, where he was so well con- 
cealed that his hiding-place is to this day unknown. Rejecting 
liberal offers from the French king, he wandered to Bascl, where 
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Erasmus then resided. The latter, afraid of the consequences of 
intimacy with one so little in favour in high places, refused to 
see his former friend. An angry personal controversy was the 
consequence. The magistracy of Basel, fearful of harbouring 
him, requested him to leave their city. He proceeded to Muhl- 
hausen. Here he heard of the failure of Sickingen’s freebooting 
expedition against Richard, Archbishop and Elector of Treves ; of 
his retreat to Landstuhl; of its investment and capture, and of 
the hero’s death. His stay at Mtihlhausen was short. The rabble, 
incited by the partisans of the old ecclesiasticism, threatened his 
safety, and he was compelled to make his escape by night to 
Zurich, where, at the hands of the reformer Zwingli, “he sought 
and found protection, help, and consolation.” 

Presently he retired to the little island of Ufnau, in the lake 
of Zurich; and there, not unattended by friendly ministrations, 
breathed his last, after a short but violent illness, towards the end 
of August or the beginning of September 1523, being then thirty- 
five years and four months old. 

The faults of Hutten’s character lie on the surface, and it 
requires no particular acuteness to discern them. They are those 
of a warm and passionate temperament. But his merits are as 
conspicuous,-—courage, unselfishness, a ready enthusiasm for 
what he believed to be true and right, ardent patriotism, and 
quenchless love of liberty. He lived for great and worthy ends, 
for which he was satisfied to spend and be spent. Mr. Hallam 
thinks that Hutten’s early death is more likely “to have spared 
the reformers some degree of shame than to have deprived them 
of a useful supporter.” It may be so. Hutten was one of a 
class of men needful at the commencement, often dangerous in 
the subsequent course of revolutions; powerful to set the forces 
of change in motion, but little skilful to control and guide their 
movement. Such men have their place, and do their work; and 
are to be judged of by what they are, rather than by what they 
are not. His life, to use his biographer’s words, is a rebuke “to 
those who would without ‘a struggle again hand over to Rome, 
and to a priesthood in the interest of Rome, the keys of the con- 
science and intellectual cultivation of the German races ;” and 


yet more so “to those who would plant a new popedom in the 
very bosom of Protestantism itself,—to the princes who make 
their will their law, and to the scholars to whom circumstances 
and motives of prudence are more than the truth.” 
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Art. II.—RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE STUDY OF 
LATIN LITERATURE. ~- 


Bibliotheca Classica: edited by George Long, M.A., and the Rev. 
A. J. Macleane, M.A.—Publit Terentii Comedie Sex; with a 
Commentary by the Rev. E. St. John Parry, M.A.—Juvenalis et 
a’ Satire; with a Commentary .by the Rev. A. J. Macleane, 

WA. 

The Speech of Cicero for Aulus Cluentius Habitus; with Prolego- 
mena and Notes by William Ramsay, M.A. Trin. Col. Camb., 
Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow. 

Lectures on Roman Husbandry, delivered before the University of 
Oxford. By Charles Daubeny, M.D., Professor of Botany and 
Rural Economy in the University of Oxford. 


Tuart till within the last few years the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages have been cultivated in this country, each after a dis- 
tinct fashion, we suppose will be generally acknowledged. The 
cause, or at least one very sufficient cause, is plain enough. 
We do not often possess a familiar and a critical acquaintance 
with the same thing. The process by which the former is ac- 
quired blunts our ardour for the latter. We do not make a 
psychological study of our father and mother. We do not get 
up the 7imes Newspaper with a gazetteer and an atlas. These 
are things to be enjoyed as parts of our daily life; not to stand 
off from us, and be critically probed and dissected. Latin, ac- 
cordingly, under the old-fashioned system of education was not 
learned scientifically, because it was learned so easily and so col- 
loquially ; it grew up with us, and became as it were a second 
mother-tongue. It was not then one of several accomplish- 
ments which make up the educated man. It underlay them 
all. A professor of Latin was deemed as superfluous as a pro- 
fessor of English. Greek, on the contrary, was a specialty—a 
thing to be pursued, if a man had a turn for it ; not otherwise. 
Add to this the confessedly greater difficulty* of learning Greek, 
which rendered critical commentaries indispensable when it 
came to be generally studied; and we shall have said all that 
is necessary in illustration of the fact laid down. 

But of late years a change has come over scholarship. The 
tradition, which lingered on through the first quarter of the 
present century, is fast dying out. The habit of Latin com- 
position is no longer enforced with pristine stringency ; other 
branches of knowledge divert the infant mind from that ex- 


* Conf. De Quincey’s Essay upon Bentley. 
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clusiveness of diet which is necessary to even partial assimila- 
tion. Latin, therefore, is taking its place among other objects 
of study ; and is becoming a subject of curiosity rather than of 
love. As we say of men, that it is only after their death we 
can form a just estimate of their characters, so, now that Latin 
has ceased to be spoken, and is fast ceasing to be written, we 
begin to investigate its elements. It is becoming that formid- 
able affair, “a matter of history.” Our annotations are be- 
coming philological and idiomatic: Madvig is becoming gene- 
rally known,—Oxford has established a professor ; and we may 
almost say that the transition state of Latin scholarship is con- 
cluded, and that a new era has commenced. 

This is the first point to be noticed. The second is, the 
completeness of the equipments with which all new classical 
editions are now ushered into the world. Gray, who lamented 
the multiplication of Lexicons a century ago, for its tendency 
to impair the quality of English scholarship, would lift his 
hands in horror could he witness the growth of dissertations, 
introductions, excursuses, appendices, and other aids to the 
indolent, which these latter days have brought forth. The 
poet’s objection was well-founded. Such auxiliaries, however 
valuable for reasons hereafter to be mentioned, have undoubt- 
edly had one ill effect. Our scholarship is comparatively crude. 
And ifany young aspirant would know the reason why, let him 
take some portion of a classical author with which he is wholly 
unacquainted, and endeavour to master it thoroughly without 
any external assistance. The process will be analogous to that 
of chewing the bodily food; and he will find that not only has 
he digested this subject as he never digested one before, but 
that he has gained a real step in education, and at the same 
time invigorated his intellectual powers more than ten times 
the same amount of reading would have done, pursued under 
the ordinary system. His progress, we admit, will be slow. All 
those little words which he is apt to pass over as unimportant, 
when his Lexicon has supplied him with the leading idea of the 
sentence, will now be, as it were, put to the torture, and com- 
pelled to shed their quota of light upon the meaning of the 
whole. As an idiom which he could not comprehend in the 
third page, recurs in the tenth, and again, perhaps, in the 
twentieth, under different combinations, its radical significance 
will gradually dawn upon his mind, never to be again forgotten. 
The moods and voices of verbs, and the varying force of com- 
pounds, will now become matter of serious consideration. Of 
the technical allusions, some, as he reads on, will explain them- 
selves, and others he will carefully set aside for separate in- 
quiry. ‘Till at last, by pursuing this exhaustive process, he 
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will be astonished at the comparatively small residuum of real 
difficulties ; and from the immobility of the knowledge he has 
acquired in the mean time, will be able to form some estimate 
of the results attained by those whose whole education was 
conducted on more or less the same system. 

It might be thought, that of the two new features in modern 
scholarship here pointed out, the one would compensate for the 
other, —that the scientific study of Latin will do even more 
good than an excess of facilities can do harm. That those who 
really study the language for themselves will find this to be 
the case, is very probable. But the results of philological in- 
quiry are easily epitomised and tabulated. It is, in fact, one 
of the characteristics of the age, that they should be so pre- 
sented. And the consequence is, that the changed method of 
study will make no difference to the mass of learners; while 
the encroaching growth of commentaries will supersede even 
that little independent exercise of thought which still is ne- 
cessary to the comprehension of some portion of the Latin 
classics. 

But our best consolation for this state of things is, that it 
was inevitable. It is impossible that young men should con- 
tinue to devote the same space of time to the acquisition of 
classical literature which they did when that, and that alone, 
was the test of a liberal education. Scholarship, therefore, 
must either perish or change its character. And, as certainly 
it will not be denied, even by those who do not appreciate a 
familiarity with the subjunctive mood, that it is for the good 
of society that a knowledge of ancient history, and a taste for 
the classic models should still flourish amongst us, we must ad- 
mit the necessity of making the ascent of Parnassus easier and 
more inviting at the outset, even though we sacrifice something 
valuable in the process. To change our metaphor, scholarship 
is now in its old age, and must be sustained by artificial means. 
This is a truth on which the editors of the works we have se- 
lected for illustration have certainly acted, whether they have 
recognised it or not. And, in fact, all the Latin volumes of 
the Bibliotheca Classica which we have read are even more re- 
markable for the care bestowed upon accessories than for criti- 
cal commentary on the text itself. 

Mr. Parry’s Terence is an admirable case in point. For the 
last fifty years or so, and perhaps longer, Terence has not, with 
one or two well-known exceptions, been included within the 
ordinary curriculum of school or college reading. What was 
the reason? His works are a magazine of Latinity. There is 
less coarseness in all his six comedies than in a single satire 
of Horace or Juvenal. He is witty, and graceful, and human. 
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We can account for it in no other way than by the fact, that 
he lay a little out of the beaten track ; that there were diffi- 
culties connected with the composition of his plays in which 
college tutors did not care to involve themselves; and lastly, 
that his versification was a stumbling-block in the eyes of those 
who would have shuddered at a boy reading a Latin poet which 
he could not scan. But now all these difficulties have been 
driven from the field. Terence is placed before us in a posi- 
tively appetising shape. The history of his plays, his metres 
and scansion, and his position in Roman literature, are all am- 
ply discussed. The young beginner is positively pampered with 
commentary, and is coaxed into reading an act or two through 
sheer shame of allowing so much learning to be wasted on him. 
While his instructor can get up almost all that it is needful 
for him to know in a single morning. That this edition, there- 
fore, will lend a wholesome incentive to the study of Terence, 
and act, through him, upon the general popularity of Latin 
literature, we sincerely believe. We trust to see him placed 
on a level for educational purposes with Virgil and Horace, and 
his easy idiomatic Latin as familiar in the mouths of school- 
boys as the flowing periods of Cicero, or the artful couplets 
of Ovid. 

Although, however, it has fallen to Mr. Parry’s lot to be the 
chosen instrument of editing what we do not affect to doubt 
will be the standard edition of Terence, we cannot in justice 
award him any higher praise than that of industriously col- 
lecting, and skilfully employing, a mass of scattered commen- 
tary previously in existence. Some of this, he tells us, he had 
not seen till after his own was finished, and has arrived at the 
same conclusion with previous investigators by an independent 
line of thought. We willingly give him the benefit of this 
avowal, and will now briefly run over the various important 
improvements embodied in the present volume. 

His essay on Terentian metres derives its principal intrinsic 
value from being written in English. Bentley had done the real 
work ; and, in the chief points where Mr. Parry has improved 
on that great scholar, he had been anticipated, as he admits, 
by Professor Key. The modern theories embraced under the 
heads of synizesis and synalepha had been enunciated in the 
Journal of Education. They relate principally to the system 
of Roman pronunciation. For Bentley’s dictum, that such words 
as habent, cave, &c., at the beginning of a line, shorten the 
last syllable even where it is long by position, they substitute a 
contraction of the word into one syllable, pronouncing habent 
‘ha’ent,’ like the English ‘han’t’ for ‘have not’ and ‘can’t’ for 
‘cannot,’ and in the same way making cave into caw ; and most 
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of the cases which Bentley had explained by hiatus they bring 
under the head of synalcepha, or coalition between the final 
vowel or syllable ending in m and the initial vowel of the fol- 
lowing word ; “for elision,” says Mr. Parry, “in our sense of 
the word, was unknown to the Romans.” 

A more interesting question to the general reader will be, 
the extent to which Terence was indebted to his Greek pre- 
decessors. We have little doubt that Mr. Parry has adopted 
the correct theory. After bringing together in a compact com- 
pass all the fragments of Menander which Terence is said to 
have imitated, and observing that “a close comparison will show 
that he did not, at all events, servilely imitate his master ; 
that if he copied from a Greek original, he drew with a Roman 
pencil, and kept in view his own theory of dramatic excellence 
as well as the necessity of suiting a very different audience to 
that which listened to Menander,’—he proceeds to argue from 
the abundance of Greek literature which existed at Rome in 
his time, that he probably drew largely from other sources as 
well as from Menander. Thus it is the very extent of his pla- 
giarisms which proves him not to have been a plagiarist ; and 
he illustrates his opinion by the analogous freedom with which 
Shakespeare helped himself to the materials which lay ready to 
his hand. 

We have no doubt, we say, that this view is in the main 
correct. It has been already adopted by Keenighoff, in his 
essay entitled De ratione quam Terentius in fabulis Grecis 
Latine convertendis secutus est, commentatio.* Nor are other 
reasons wanting, both @ priort and @ posteriori, why Terence 
must have been a very much more original writer than is com- 
monly supposed. 

The period of Roman history in which Terence wrote dif- 
fered widely from the period of Athenian history in which 
Menander was popular. Terence wrote in the flow of national 
greatness; Menander, in the ebb. The one addressed himself 
to an audience buoyant, vigorous, and full of animal life; the 
other was listened to by critics, philosophers, and dreamers. 
The Roman’s was the era of unconsciousness and hope; the 
Athenian’s, of self-seeking and despondency. Little did a 
people with the affairs of the world upon their hands care 
about the moral or religious problems which occupied the 
countrymen of Menander. ‘The unpolished centurion, fresh 
from Pydna or the Tagus, would laugh his horse-laugh at the 
lying knaveries of the Greek slave or parasite. He would turn 
away in disgust from the sententious rhetoric of the sceptical 
gentleman. Thus we find in Terence little or nothing of that 


* Colonix, 1845, 
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melancholy and reflective tone which would seem to have cha- 
racterised Menander. We have few apophthegms, but plenty 
of “good business.” His comedies, in a word, are thoroughly 
popular and mirthful. Toned down by his intercourse with 
the most cultivated society in Rome; but such, nevertheless, 
as the most ordinary society could enjoy. 

In the next place, the fact that he shook himself free from 
the trammels of the Greek senarius, though condemned by 
Quinctilian, has been generally approved by modern critics, 
and undoubtedly should have great weight in determining our 
judgment on the question. While, thirdly, the very small num- 
ber of parallel passages cited by the ancient writers affords a 
strong presumption that Terence ought rather to be regarded 
as of Menander’s school than as either a copyist or a plagiarist 
of that author. This point has been well put by Keenighoff : 


“Sed heee insignis cujusdam inter Latinum et quem hic imitatione 
effingebat Greecum Poetam similitudinis exempla haud scio an tantum 
absit ut Terentio officiant, ut suspicionem illum ubique se poete quem 
interpretatur in servitutem quasi addixisse ab eo removere videantur. 
Advertit scilicet scholiastam sicubi Greeca et Latina nihil fere inter se 
differre vidit, ita ut quod cum lectoribus communicaretur dignum ha- 
beret. Pocta autem Latinus si hune morem semper tenuisset qui tan- 
dem cause excogitari possit ut talia hie illic adnotare, plerumque 
negligere scholiastee in mentem venerit ?” 


Considering, therefore, that the spirit of his plays is Roman, 
and not Greek ; that he has followed his own taste in the se- 
lection of metres; and that the instances of imitation, when 
we remember the materials at his command, are remarkably 
few,—we shall not be far wrong in believing that Terence has 
been unduly depreciated: and we trust, as we have already 
said, that he will soon resume his proper place in the front 
rank of Latin literature. 

As a critical scholar, Mr. Parry’s performance does not seem 
in any way remarkable. He is very careful, and has evidently 
not neglected to fortify all his opinions by reference to the 
best authorities. He is entirely free from the disagreeable 
dogmatism of Mr. Macleane, or the tendency to irrelevant dis- 
sertation which is a fault in Mr. Long. But he has no preten- 
sions to the scholarship of the latter gentleman. His notes, 
however, are useful, and, we should think, correct; while in 
every thing relating to the framework and form of the plays 
he is certainly all we can desire. We should add, that Mr. 
Parry has followed Bentley in affixing a copious index verbo- 
rum et phrasium to his volume. 

Mr. Macleane’s principal fault we have indicated. He is 
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too fond of dogmatising on doubtful points, and of lashing 
rival editors on insignificant ones; but in all other respects 
his work is worthy of the series. His short life of Juvenel, 
put together wholly from the evidence furnished by the Satires, 
is ingenious, lucid, and probable. The abstracts prefixed to 
each satire are such as to rob the most unwilling traveller 
along the classic road of any excuse for loitering. They are 
very often almost as serviceable as a prose translation ; and, 
barring the evil effects before alluded to, must be accepted as a 
valuable aid toward perpetuating the study of Juvenal. They 
do not supersede the necessity of dictionary and grammar, but 
they give the clue to the author’s meaning; and if they do not 
fix it in a boy’s mind so firmly as the old-fashioned process, 
they at least prevent his being discouraged so readily. We 
are glad to see also that Mr. Macleane is an enemy to expur- 
gated editions; indeed, in the case of an edition like the pre- 
sent, which, we presume, is intended as a monument of English 
scholarship, it would seem unnecessary to argue the question. 
Mr. Macleane, however, has thought it advisable in his preface 
to make the following brief allusion to the subject : 


“T have not thought it right to omit any part of these Satires. 
The character of the writers is seen throughout, and the spirit even of 
the coarsest parts is manifestly that of virtue. I have had some ex- 
perience of boys, and I believe that those are exceptions on whom such 
passages as are usually expunged are likely to have an injurious effect. 
Wantonness is one thing, and the stern reproof of wantonness in terms 
it best understands is another ; and few minds fail to see the difference.” 


Of this, we think, there can be no doubt. But the harm- 
lessness of ancient writers does not, in our opinion, depend 
on any distinction which exists between wantonness and the 
“stern reproof cf wantonness.” No doubt there is such a dif- 
ference; but it is one which influences rather our estimate of 
the writer’s character than the effect produced by his writings. 
For instance, nobody would deny that Congreve wrote wan- 
tonly, and that Richardson intended to “reprove wantonness;” 
but if we take the most highly wrought scene in the Beau’s 
Stratagem, and compare it with a well-known parallel passage 
in Pamela, it will be impossible to doubt that the latter is the 
more dangerous of the two. Smollet, again, always professed 
to be “reproving wantonness” in Ferdinand Count Fathom, yet 
a more prurient and corrupting narrative does not exist in 
English literature. Delineations of vice, whether moral or 
immoral, have little bad effect upon boys when confined to re- 
mote persons and unfamiliar scenes; what is to be dreaded 
is, descriptions of vice which represent it as easy, accessible, 
-and contiguous,—which are inconsistent with the virtue of 
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people whom we meet every day, and insinuate the corrupti- 
bility of dependants or inferiors. It is not the ancient satirist, 
but the modern novelist, who is injurious to the morals of the 
young. A lad of sixteen or seventeen might read over the 
Sixth Satire of Juvenal twenty times without any loose wish 
being awakened by it. Vice is there presented to him in such 
a totally strange dress, that he knows it not. What have the 
filthy orgies of the Roman senatresses to do with him? It is 
like reading of the Yahors. What feelings can be roused in 
him by the monstrous and distorted shapes which ordinary im- 
morality assumes in those pages, but a mixture of wonder and 
loathing? None. But probably not even these emotions are 
excited in one case out of fifty. We appeal to all our public- 
school readers, if they did not take Appia and Catulla too much 
as a matter of course, to give even a passing thought to the 
nature of their proceedings. Do they remember that these pass- 
ages were ever made the subject of indecent jokes, or served 
as a prelude to obscene conversation? If so, their experience 
is very different from our own, and from that of all our ac- 
quaintances. We believe that these descriptions are ground up 
in a common mill with the rest of the lesson—that they excite 
nobody, and suggest nothing. It is therefore, we think, a satis- 
factory feature in the present publication, that it repudiates the 
theory of suppression. Nothing is gained, we are certain, by 
“driving vice inwards.” It is better to have it on the surface. 
Familiarity breeds contempt, but concealment excites interest. 
And as we are quite certain that a boy who is proof against 
all other influences will never be corrupted by the Classics, we 
trust that this stupid old system of expurgation is exploded 
for ever. 

As a critical commentator, Mr. Macleane is, of course, valu- 
able. Yet, of all the contributors to the Bibliotheca Classica, 
he is the one with whom we feel oftenest inclined to differ. 
He seems, to us at least, to have a special knack of taking the 
least plain and straightforward interpretation of a disputed 
passage ; while his positive manner of laying down the law, 
and affecting to ridicule his rivals, is a clumsy caricature of 
Bentley. We must support these assertions by a few examples, 
premonishing our readers that it is not upon any question of 
technical scholarship that we enter the lists with Mr. Macleane, 
but solely upon points which common sense is adequate to 
decide. 

In the 93d line of the first satire, Juvenal, speaking of the 
gambling mania at Rome, writes : 


—simplexne furor sestertia centum 
Perdere et horrenti tunicam non reddere servo.” 
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On which Mr. Macleane’s note is: 


“The more than madness lay in the selfishness of the man who (as 
Heinrich explains it), after losing all his money, stakes his slave’s jacket; 
and losing that also, never restores it. The commentators compare 
Persius (i. 54) : ‘Seis comitem horridulum trité donare lacerna.’ But 
reddere means here to restore, and is never equivalent to the simple 
form dare.” 


Now it seems to us that this interpretation, besides being rather 
strained, destroys the antithesis: “To lose his hundreds at 
the gaming-table, while his servants go in rags.” The word 
reddere, though not equivalent to the simple dare, is commonly 
used of fulfilling an engagement, as reddere promissa, premia ; 
and we may easily suppose that a Roman master was under 
some sort of engagement to supply his slaves with clothing. 
The word may not be used here in the sense in which Persius 
uses donare, 2. e. to make a voluntary present. That, indeed, 
would weaken the force of the passage. But it seems much 
more reasonable to understand it of the ordinary relations be- 
tween master and servant than as Mr. Macleane explains it. 
At line 95 of the same satire, Juvenal says : 
“¢. . .. tum sportula primo 
Limine parva sedet turbee rapienda togate.” 


The sportula being, as our readers will remember, a dole of 
meat served out by the rich to their dependants. Mr. Mac- 
leane says of the word togate: 


“Ruperti says this is spoken contemptuously, because, under the 
Emperors, only the poorer and vulgar sort wore the toga. This is 
nonsense. He refers to Hor. 8. i. 2. 63, 82; which only shows that 
women of bad character wore a toga instead of a stola. The toga was 
worn out of respect to the great man, and it was counted bad taste for 
any person of respectability to go abroad without it. At one time it 
became common for persons of family to go to the theatre without the 
toga; and Augustus put a stop to the practice. Z'urba togata, gens 
togata, were commonly used for the Romans.” 


We believe that togatus was a distinctive epithet of the poor. 
How often, or on what occasions, the toga was worn by the rich 
we do not know; but evidently so seldom as to make it an 
unmistakable mark of inferiority. The order of Augustus is a 
sufficient proof of its unpopularity ; and there is a couplet in 
Martial which would seem to imply that its use was still con- 
fined to the theatre. Of white cloaks he says: 


‘*¢ Amphitheatrales nos commendamur ad usus 
Quum tegit algentes alba lacerna togas.”’ 


But Martial is full of allusions which show that the toga was 
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spoken of “contemptuously.” In sending a large woollen cloak, 
called endromis, to a friend, he says: 
‘“ Pauperis est munus, sed non est pauperis usus ; 
Hance tibi pro togulé mittimus endromida ;” 
implying that the endromis was for the rich man, and the toga 
for the poor. 
Elsewhere : 
‘¢ Exigis a nobis operam sine fine togatam. 
Non eo, libertum sed tibi mitto meum ;” 
the opera togata being suited to a libertus. 
Again : 
** Nec vocat ad coenam Marius, nec munera mittit, 
Nec spondet, nec vult credere, sed nec habet. 
Turba tamen nen deest, sterilem que curet amicum. 
Eheu, quam fatuze sunt tibi, Roma, toge.” 
7. e. your poor fortune-hunters. 

In the only three passages in which the word occurs in Ju- 
venal, it is coupled with some degrading association (vid. vii. 162 ; 
vill. 49). And after an attentive consideration of these pass- 
ages, we cannot see how it can be doubted that togatus is used 
of a particular class, and not of Romans generally. Whether 
this was because the upper classes had left off the toga, which 
seems the most probable, or only because the lower classes 
were seen in it in particular situations which more especially 
invited ridicuie, we would not imitate Mr. Macleane by decid- 
ing positively. It seems likely that the toga continued to be 
the “best clothes” of the poor after it had gone out of fashion 
with the rich ; and, at all events, there is no excuse whatever 
for Mr. Macleane’s imputation of “nonsense” to his predecessor. 

In sat. iii. 31, we have the well-known passage : 

** Quis facile est sedes conducere, flumina, portus, 


Siccandam eluviem, portandum ad busta cadaver, 
Et preebere caput domina venale sub hasta.” 


On this Mr. Macleane has: 


“A sale by auction on the public account, as of confiscated property, 
or for recovery of fines, or of the property of a man dying without will 
or heirs, or any thing else, was called sectio. It was conducted by a 
preco in the presence of a public officer, and a spear was set up on 
the spot where the auction took place. It may have been called do- 
mina in this place, because the sale transferred to the purchaser domi- 
nium, or ownership, in the thing purchased. Ruperti’s conjecture of 
dominis is very bad. The spear is said to have been derived from the 
practice followed in old times in the selling of prisoners and booty on 
the field of battle.” 


Now this note is inadequate in itself, and, at the same time, 
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very unfair to Ruperti. A tax was paid to the state upon 
every thing sold in the forum. Artorius and Catulus farmed 
this tax. Caput venale=capita venalia =servos venales. The 
hasta was the signal of the auction; and it was called domina 
because it regulated, and, so to speak, presided over, the pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Macleane’s explanation of this word seems far- 
fetched in the extreme. Ruperti, in whose edition of 1820 we 
see no signs of a reading dominis, has, we think, explained 
it better than this. He takes-it to mean hasta domini, and to 
refer to the “magistrate,” whose presence gave validity to the 
transaction. There are passages in Ovid, one of which he cites, 
where dominus is used as an adjective in the same sense, e.9.: 
‘¢ Seepius ad dominum serva vocata torum.” 


But the simpler and more Juvenalian interpretation is to make 
it an epithet of hasta, with the meaning we have here assigned. 
In 111. 315-fin. Umbricius, in taking farewell of his friend, 
begs him, when next he runs down to Aquinum for a little fresh 
air, to send over for himself from Cume ; adding: 
‘* Satirarum ego, ni pudet illas, 
Adjutor gelidos veniam caligatus in agros.” 


Now caligatus has always been understood to mean “ equipped 


for war.” But listen to the lofty contempt of our editor: 

** 320. Mt pudet illas, ‘if they are not ashamed of me ;’ that is, if 
your satires will condescend to accept my help, I will put on my boots 
and come to you. The calige were thick hobnailed shoes worn by 
soldiers. Here it appears the name was given to very thick shoes, such 
as a man would wear in the country. The notion of the comment- 
ators about his going to Juvenal dressed like a soldier is wonderful.” 


We confess that our own wonder arises from another source. 
Why, nobody ever meant that the man was actually to put on a 
uniform, jack-boots and all! Does any body suppose, when the 
parliamentary campaign is talked of, that the debates are to 
come off at Aldershott ? When Mr. Disraeli is called a gladia- 
tor, does any one mean that he eats raw beef, and comes down 
to the House of Commons with a short sword, and dressed in a 
petticoat and helmet? Or, lastly, when Mr. Macleane “ took 
the field” against all these silly critics, did he ever in reality 
move out of his own library? We cannot comprehend the pro- 
siness of mind which dictates such a note as the above. But 
besides the inherent beauty of the image, there are two other 
very good reasons why caligatus should have a martial mean- 
ing. In the first place, both Horace and Juvenal describe the 
composition of their satires in metaphors drawn from warfare ; 
Juvenal especially at the end of the first satire, in the lines 
beginning “ense velut stricto.” Secondly, Mr. Macleane is driven 
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to assume a new meaning for the word caliga solely to suit this 
passage. And thirdly, to say, ‘I will come from one country 
place to another in country shoes’ is utterly vapid, ruing the 
antithesis, and is quite foreign to the style of Juvenal. 

We may observe, in passing, that at sat. vi. 153, occurs 
another notable instance of Mr. Macleane’s unfairness towards 
Ruperti, who is included in the general censure, though he 
quotes at length the very scholar who, according to Mr. Mac- 
leane, has alone given the right meaning of the passage. 

Passing on to the seventh satire, which deals with the status 
of literary men at Rome, we arrive at the famous passage about 
Statius and Paris: 

“©... . sed quum fregit subsellia versu 
Esurit intactam Paridi nisi vendat Agaven. 
Ille et militize multis largitur honorem 
Semestri vatum digitos circumligat auro.” 

“88. Lile et militia. He goes on to say that Paris used his in- 

fluence with Domitian to get advancement for the poets. Ruperti 
says, ‘ salse hee dicta. It appears to me to be kindly said and kindly 
meant towards Paris, whose conduct is contrasted with that of the 
proceres.” 
Now are not these words spoken “ salse?’ Mr. Macleane has 
here been led astray by his anxiety to sneer at Ruperti. The 
sense of the passage seems pretty clear. There might be no 
personal satire aimed at Paris in it, who of course was right 
to get as much power as he could, and who seems to have used 
his influence for the benefit of the literary class ; but there is 
bitter satire against the state of things which made the patron- 
age of such a man possible. 

Further on in the same satire he says of the lawyers : 

‘* Tpsi magna sonant, sed tunc quum creditor audit 

Preecipue, vel si tetigit lacus acrior illo 

Qui venit ad dubium grandi cum codice nomen.” 
Mr. Macleane supposes “creditor” to mean the lawyer’s own 
client. We entertain little doubt that Madvig is right in re- 
ferring the word “ creditor” to the speaker’s own victim. There 
is no valid reason against such a construction, and it is cer- 
tainly more in accordance with the grim humour of the passage. 
We can easily understand how a needy advocate would exert 
himself if he spied his tailor in court. There is real fun in 
such a point as this. To say merely that he is more eloquent 
when his client is present, than when he is absent, is feeble 
and frigid in comparison. 

Tlere is a note, apparently introduced for the sake of a 
snarl at Addison, of which we can make neither head nor tail. 
Juvenal is speaking of early Roman simplicity : 
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*¢ Tunc rudis ct Graias mirari nescius artes, 
Urbibus eversis, preedarum in parte reperta 
Magnorum artificum frangebat pocula miles, 
Ut phaleris gauderet equus, czlataque cassis 
Romulez simulacra feraze mansuescere jusssz 
Imperii fato, geminos sub rupe Quirinos, 
Ac nudam eflfigiem clypeo venientis et hasta. 
Pendentisque Dei perituro ostenderet hosti.” xv. 100-107. 


On which Mr. Macleane delivers himself as follows : 


“106. Ac nudam effigiem. There is supposed to be on the helmet 
a naked figure of Mars coming down from heaven, with shield and 
spear, and still in the air, just as he is represented in a medal of Anto- 
ninus Pius, when he is visiting Ilia asleep. The scholiast, who had 
probably seen this group, says that this is what the soldier has on his 
helmet ; than which nothing can be less probable. Addison (7Z'ravels, 
p- 182) takes credit for this interpretation ; but he might have got it, 
if he did not, from the scholiast. . . . . . There has been a great deal 
written about this passage, but I see no great difficulty in it. Juvenal 
must have seen such a figure as he describes like that on the above 
medal.” 


Now what 7s the editor’s meaning? He only tells us that 
the scholiast was wrong, and that Addison was doubly wrong ; 
and then adds, that he sees no difficulty in the passage. No 
more do we, at present. But if we agreed to the two first pro- 
positions, we should be at our wit’s end. If it does not mean 
that this group was on the helmet, what can it mean? This 
sort of contemptuous carelessness is very objectionable. It is 
most unsatisfactory to be told of the only solution offered, that 
nothing “ can be less probable ;’ ” and then to hear nothing fur- 
ther, but that there is no “ difficulty” in the passage. Such 
a course certainly displays an odd notion of the duties of an 
editor. 

We have not noticed so many as half the passages we had 
marked, but we trust we have done enough to substantiate our 
charges. We say that Mr. Macleane must condescend to thie 
infirmities of ordinary men, and give a reason for his eccentric 
opinions, if he really wishes to be useful. He has far too high 
an estimate of his own powers of sarcasm, and seems to have 
forgotten that the world has ceased to care for the quarrels of 
scholars as it once did. Let him prune his next edition of 
some of his favourite epithets, and write a little less ex cathe- 
dra, and his volume will be improved very much. 


The next volume on our list is one from whose merits we 
have no deductions to make. It is a model example of the 
present school of classical criticism. It is well known to scho- 
lars that Cicero’s defence of Cluentius is one of the most diffi- 

Z 
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cult and technical of his speeches; we make bold to say that 
Professor Ramsay has rendered it one of the easiest and most 
interesting. He has carried out the ideal of a modern editor 
to its fullest extent; and in so doing, has certainly robbed his 
subject of that “ painful preéminence” which Niebuhr assigned 
to it as an instrument of education. This, however, is, as we 
have already stated, only what we must expect. The singular 
lucidity and conciseness with which the professor unravels the 
tangled threads of the case; the dramatic power with which 
he places before us the conduct of the principal actors; the 
thorough mastery of the subject, which enables him by a stroke 
of the pen to indicate motives which Cicero has neglected to 
explain ; his clear exposition of law, and well-timed exertions 
of scholarship,—have each in turn elicited our warmest admira- 
tion: and as we are quite sure of the service we shall render 
to the cause of education by contributing such aid as we may 
towards a general knowledge of its merits, we shall make no 
apology for offering some considerable extracts to the attention 
of our readers. 

The prosecutor and the defendant in this famous trial were 
two Roman gentlemen of the equestrian rank, natives of the 
town of Larinum in Samnium. The defendant Cluentius, aged 
thirty-seven, was charged by Oppianicus with an attempt to 
poison him. Cluentius had some years before charged the fa- 
ther of Oppianicus with a like attempt against himself, and 
had obtained a conviction. But, owing to circumstances never 
sufficiently cleared up, it had come to be commonly believed 
that the verdict had been procured by bribery. It was upon 
the odium under which Cluentius had laboured in consequence 
of this suspicion that his present accuser principally relied, 
the direct evidence of the offence charged against him being 
very small. ‘To the dissipation of this injurious calumny Cicero 
devotes the greater part of his defence. And the gist of it is, 
that the character of the elder Oppianicus was so notoriously 
infamous, and the jury who convicted him so far committed 
by certain previous verdicts, as to have rendered corruption 
superfluous. The whole history of the life of Oppianicus senior 
had therefore to be raked up; and a more appalling and horri- 
ble revelation of social depravity than is here presented to 
us, it is indeed difficult to imagine. Murder, the procuring 
of abortion, forgery, and perjury of the most aggravated class, 
bribery unblushing and systematic, and sensuality of the gross- 
est character, recur in different combinations through many 
pages, in various individuals, both male and female. One of 
the very worst among them was Sassia, the mother of Cluen- 
tius. She was stained by almost every one of the above-named 
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crimes, and twice sought the death of her own son. There is 
something Titanic in the wickedness of those times. Pope 
and Cardinal, Medici and Borgia, sink into insignificance be- 
fore the colossal criminality of old Rome. It was the rapid 
growth of these evils after the social war that led to the 
enactment of the statute under which both Cluentius and 
Oppianicus were indicted ; and we must here appeal to our 
authority : 


“ Sulla, as soon as his power was firmly established, made great 
exertions to repress the excesses for which he himself was in no small 
degree responsible ; and among many other weighty measures, enacted 
the law whose title we have given above—a law which must be re- 
garded as of the highest importance in the history of the Roman code, 
since it served as the basis of all subsequent legislation on the same 
class of offences, and is, in consequence, repeatedly referred to and 
quoted by the jurists of the empire. Its provisions can be ascertained 
with tolerable certainty from the oration now before us and from the 
Digest ; although the statements contained in the latter must be re- 
ceived with a certain amount of caution, as the original statute is not 
unfrequently confounded with, or at least not distinguished from, the 
clauses added to it at different periods. 

The first chapter treated of robbers and assassins, comprehended 
under the general term Sicarii; a name derived from sica, a short 
crooked sword or dagger, which was regarded as their characteristic 
weapon. The penalties of the law extended not only to those who had 
actually committed robbery or murder, but to every one who could be 
proved to have gone about armed with the intent to commit robbery 
or murder—qui cum telo ambulaverit hominis necandi furtive faciendi 
cuusa. 

The fifth chapter treated of poisoning; and the penalties extended 
to every one who could be proved to have compounded, sold, bought, 
kept in his possession or administered, poison with intent of causing 
death—qui fecerit, vendiderit, emerit, habuerit, dederit. 

Other chapters treated of arson, and probably of parricide. 

But in addition to these there was a chapter which treated of what 
may be termed judicial murder, extending the penalties of the law to 
those who should be proved to have given false evidence, or induced 
others to give false evidence, or have combined or conspired in any 
way to procure the conviction of an innocent man when criminally 
impeached, or, if acting in the capacity of a judge or juror, have re- 
ceived money for that purpose. 

There was a remarkable speciality in this chapter; for while in the 
chapters on assassination, poisoning, &e. the penalties of the law were 
denounced against all who might be proved guilty, without distinction 
of rank or station, men and women, bond and free, the penalties for 
what we have termed judicial murder were restricted to those who had 
a seat iv the senate—the order from which, according to the ordinances 
of Sulla, the jurors in criminal trials were selected exclusively.” 
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But now comes the singular feature of the case—singular, 
we mean, to a modern Englishman, but perfectly familiar to a 
Roman. Cluentius did not come within the provisions of the 
act; he had not a seat in the senate. Under our own system 
the flaw would have been fatal. But as a Roman court was ac- 
customed to regard the spirit of a statute as well as the letter, 
and as the Cornelian law had been passed when none but 
senators could sit as jurors, whereas now the equites had been 
admitted to this privilege, the jury would have had little scruple 
in stretching it so as to cover an offender of that rank. 


“The fact is, that, according to the letter of the law, Cluentius was 
exempted from its operation, but not according to the spirit. The 
object of Sulla in the chapter was manifestly to check the corruption 
which had, for a long period, notoriously prevailed among the judges 
and jurors on criminal trials ; while, according to another of his ordi- 
nances, the right of serving as jurors was restored to the senate to the 
exclusion of all other orders, and therefore the words of this portion of 
the statute were made applicable to them only. Some years before the 
trial of Cluentius, in B.c. 70, a change had taken place, and by the Lex 
Aurelia the jurors upon criminal trials-were a mixed body, chosen from 
the senators, the members of the equestrian order, and the Tribuni 
Aerarii. Hence, although no alteration had, at the same period, been 
introduced into the Lew Cornelia de Sicariis, it might have been fairly 
argued that the clauses in that law which were evidently introduced to 
repress corruption among the body of criminal jurors, and therefore 
were made applicable to those who at the time when the law was 
passed were alone qualified to act as such, ought in fairness to apply to 
all who were eligible to perform the same functions, although a much 
larger body of men would now be included. 

It is extremely probable that the jurors upon the trial of Cluentius 
might have been disposed to take this view, and thus Cicero found it 
necessary to concentrate all his forces upon what he knew to be the 
weakest side of his position; while he at the same time claimed for 
his client the credit of marching out into the open field, and chal- 
lenging his opponent, when he might have remained in perfect security 
entrenched behind an impregnable bulwark of legal technicality.” 


Cicero shrunk from staking his case upon its legal merits, 
and covered his unwillingness to do so by an affected scorn 
of formalities. These clear and precise statements remove all 
difficulty from the latter part of the defence, and convey the 
necessary information in a much more useful shape than it 
assumes when scattered through the voluminous notes of Mr. 
Long. 

All the crimes and all the criminals, either detailed or al- 
luded to by Cicero, are brought together by Professor Ramsay 
in a couple of pages, with a few words of comment upon each. 
Relationships are carefully exhibited, and people of the same 
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name distinguished from each other. Here is one great source 
of embarrassment removed at once. We can now take a bird’s- 
eye view of the numerous and perplexing dramatis persone, 
and keep the thread of the oration from getting twisted with 
very little trouble. 

On the subject of disputed readings,—a source of great 
vexation and fatigue to young students,—Mr. Ramsay has the 
following soothing observations : 


“ A young scholar who takes up what is called a complete critical 
edition of a Greek or Roman writer,—one namely in which all the 
various readings supplied by Mss. and early editions, or derived from 
conjecture, are enumerated and discussed,—when he observes that there 
is scarcely a line of the original in which all our authorities absolutely 
coincide, and that not unfrequently a clause of three or four words is 
presented under half-a-dozen different forms, is apt to believe that the 
text of the classics is involved in doubt and confusion; that we have no 
reasonable certainty that we are reading a single sentence exactly us it 
issued from the lips of the orator, or was indited by the pen of the 
historian ; and that we cannot even feel confident that the general scope 
and force of their expressions has been correctly transmitted to us. 
But upon more close examination he will discover that his first impres- 
sion is altogether erroneous; that the great majority of the various 
readings are entirely destitute of importance; that of the remainder a 
large number, although perhaps occasionally involving some delicate 
point of grammar or criticism, do not seriously affect the meaning of 
the passage in which they occur ; and that the residue, consisting of 
those which produce a marked variation in sense, is, considering all 
circumstances, wonderfully small, These, moreover, have been so care- 
fully sifted and winnowed by the patient labour of acute and learned 
men for centuries, that it is not too much to say that, with the excep- 
tion of a very few sentences which are hopelessly corrupt,—and of these 
in the pleading for Cluentius there are not more than three, or at most 
four,—the Orations of Cicero are, for all practical purposes, as correct 
as the reports given in our best newspapers of the speeches of our 
senators and lawyers, while the text of the Greek tragedians is more 
certain than that of Shakespeare. 

We propose now to divide into classes a large mass of the various 
readings given in detail by the editors of Cicero, and to point out that 
they may be regarded as of no consequence in so far as the meaning of 
the author is concerned ; and it will then be found that when these are 
struck off, and when those which, although they cannot be regularly 
classified, are at once rejected by any competent scholar have been 
eliminated, the number which require consideration is comparatively 
trifling.” 


Many a boy will “bless the useful light” thus poured by the 
professor on this dismal and discouraging topic. The toils of 
those baneful commentators who have ruined the peace of so 
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many a college freshman will henceforward be estimated at 
their true value. We cannot help likening the professor to the 


goddess Sabrina, “helping” 
All ill-luck signs 
Which the shrewd meddling elf delights to make ;” 


and we commit to his benignant influence the spirits of all sharp 
boys made stupid which are about to break themselves on this 
celebrated oration. 

The professor’s notes upon the text are short and to the 
purpose. His explanations of particular words and idioms are 
more serviceable than Mr. Long’s, who sometimes, as in the case 
of persona (cap. xxix.) and locus (cap. xx.), passes over points 
which certainly require comment. Mr. Ramsay’s notes on both 
of these words are excellent. The former is interesting from 
the many controversies to which it has given rise, especially 
that between Milton and Salmasius. Mr. Ramsay’s opinion is, 
that persona is never used in the purest writers to express “an 
individual,” but is always to be explained by the character or 
part which a man sustains before the world,—that which he 
seems to be on the stage of life. Elsewhere Mr. Long tells us 
that it is frequently used in its legal sense of “persons” as 
opposed to “things ;”’ and hence, with the true lawyer's pre- 
dilection for regarding men merely as creatures against whom 
legal proceedings can be taken, he would always translate the 
word simply as “the man,” or “a man ;” an explanation which 
Mr.,Macleane has applied in Juv. iv. 15, 

—‘* quum dira et foedior omni 
Crimine persona est,” — 
but in our opinion erroneously: Juvenal rather means that his 
character is now such that nothing can disgrace it. The pro- 
fessor’s notes on preeposterus (c.xxvi.) and committo (c.Xxxiv.) are 
also good specimens of his easy and unpretending scholarship. 

In the interpretation of disputed passages Mr. Ramsay’s 
knowledge of the language and excellent judgment show to 
great advantage. He has attained that happy medium between 
obscurity and diffuseness which nothing but a sound intellec- 
tual digestion can ensure. All his arguments are well-propor- 
tioned, and pervaded by a kind of equable noonday brightness, 
which never leaves us at fault for a single instant. He is ex- 
haustive, and yet never tedious. As special instances of how 
much can be done in a small space when the workman is master 
of his subject, we would mention the note on allegatos (cap. 
xlii.), on dimerunt (cap. xxvii.), on the words at ts ed lege quere- 
bat (cap. xxxiii.), and on litis aestimatio (cap. xli.). The latter 
is so good an illustration of the professor's powers, as well 
as so interesting in itself for the light it throws upon Roman 
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criminal procedure, that we must quote it entire. The Latin 
stands thus : 


“ Hic profertur id, quod iudicium appellari non oportet, P. Septi- 
mio Scaevolae litem eo nomine esse aestimatam. Cuius rei quae con- 
suetudo sit, quoniam apud homines peritissimos dico, pluribus verbis 
docere non debeo. Nunquam enim ea diligentia, quae solet adhiberi 
in ceteris iudiciis, eadem, reo damnato, adhibita est. 116. In litibus 
aestimandis fere iudices, aut, quod sibi eum, quem semel condemna- 
runt, inimicum putant esse, si qua in eum lis capitis illata est, non 
admittunt : aut, quod se perfunctos iam esse arbitrantur, quum de reo 
iudicarunt, negligentius attendunt cetera. Itaque et maiestatis abso- 
luti sunt permulti, quibus damnatis, de pecuniis repetundis, lites essent 
aestimatae: et hoc quotidie fieri videmus, ut, reo damnato de pecuniis 
repetundis, ad quos pervenisse pecunias in litibus aestimandis statutum 
sit, eos illi iudices absolvant: quod quum fit, non iudicia rescinduntur, 
sed hoc statuitur, aestimationem litium non esse iudicium. Scaevola 
condemnatus est aliis criminibus, frequentissimis Apuliae testibus. Omni 
contentione pugnatum est, ut lis haee capitis aestimaretur. Quae res 
si rei iudicatae pondus habuisset: ille postea, vel iisdem, vel aliis in- 
imicis, reus hac lege ipsa factus esset.” 


Professor Ramsay says: 


“1, The Litis Aestimatio, in criminal trials, belonged, strictly speak- 
ing, to those cases only in which the misappropriation of money by 
some public servant formed the main charge. Such were impeachments 
De Repetundis and De Peculatu. If, for example, a provincial governor 
was found guilty under the Lex Servilia of having extorted money from 
those under his sway, he was not only compelled to go into exile, but 
also to make restitution of what he had unlawfully seized. The pun- 
ishment was thus twofold. The jury, after they had brought in their 
general verdict of guilty, proceeded to determine the amount to be re- 
funded ; and this was the Lités Aestimatio. 

2. In fixing the sums to be refunded, they were required to specify 
on what ground or score (quo nomine) each sum was fixed, stating the 
particulars of the offence for which restitution was to be made. 

3. In performing this part of their duty, the jury had frequently 
an opportunity of modifying the punishment of the criminal. It is 
evident that when a charge was brought generally De Maiestate or De 
Repetundis, there must have been an infinite number of degrees of 
guilt; and although each of these offences was nominally a Crimen 
Capitale, many cases might occur in which the amount of guilt was 
so small, or the circumstances so extenuating, that: the infliction of a 
Poena Capitalis would have been harsh and unjust. So, in our own 
courts, a person may be accused and found guilty of Manslaughter; but 
this term comprehends all degrees of culpability between the extreme 
limit of an act of homicide verging upon wilful murder, and one in 
which the catastrophe is the result of a slight imprudence. Hence the 
punishment varies from penal servitude for life to a mere admonition ; 
the amount of punishment, according to the practice of English courts, 
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being determined by the judge. Now it would appear that the Ludices, 
when they stated in the Litis Aestimatio on what score (quo nomine) 
they fixed the amount to be paid, might make the offence appear of 
the most serious or most venial description, and they might even ex- 
press themselves in such terms as to lay the culprit open to a new 
impeachment for an offence more serious than that for which he was 
under trial ; but generally speaking they were in the habit of leaning 
to the side of mercy, and saving him from the penalties of a Lis Capi- 
talis. In point of fact, we may infer from the expression used in this 
chapter with regard to Scaevola—ommni contentione pugnatum est, ut lis 
haec capitis aestimaretur—that when an individual was found guilty 
generally of any offence which admitted of many gradations of guilt, it 
depended upon the nature of the Litis Aestimatio whether the Poena 
was to be Capitalis or not, the Iudices discharging the duty which de- 
volves upon the judge according to our system. 

. trimicum putant esse.| Two reasons are here assigned which 
tended to render jurors lenient or careless in the Litis Aestimatio. 

1. They believe that the person they have found guilty will look 
upon them as his personal enemies, and therefore they desire to prove 
that they are willing to befriend him as far as they can—s? gua in eunr 
lis capitis illata est non admittunt. 

2. Thinking that their duty as jurors has been discharged by bring- 
ing in a verdict, they are indifferent and careless about the subsequent 
proceeding —negligentius attendunt cetera. 

Ttaque e nwuiestatis.| This is the most desperate sentence in the 
whole passage. We have given the text of Orelli, which is supported 
by all Mss. except A, B; but I am unable, without great violence, to 
twist any satisfactory meaning out of the words. 

A, B insert maiestatis before essent, and the text stands thus in 
the edd. of Class. and Bait.: 

Ttaque et maiestatis absoluti sunt permulii, quibus damnatis de 
pecuntis repeundis lites maiestatis essent aestimatae; from which the 
following meaning is extracted : Very many persons having been found 
guilty when impeached De Repetundis, and the jurors in the Litis Aesti- 
matio having implied that they were guilty of Iaiestas, have, when 
brought to trial for J/aiestas, been acquitted. 

There can be no doubt that this is a distinct meaning ; but I hesi- 
tate to adopt it, because it appears to me to-be completely at variance 
with the tenor of Cicero’s observations. The orator, in the preceding 
sentence, if I understand it aright, has asserted that the jurors were 
for the most part loose and lenient in the Litis Aestimatio. Itaque, he 
continues, as a proof of this—and then follows the sentence before us ; 
but this, according to the interpretation of Classen, far from being an 
illustration of the careless leniency of jurors, would be rather a proof 
of vindictive persecution, since by the terms of their Litis Aestimatio 
they laid open the accused to a fresh charge of a most serious cha- 
racter ; and this had happened in the case of very many individuals 
(permulti). : 

. ad quos pervenisse pecunias.| When an individual was con- 
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victed De pecuniis repetundis, and ordered to make restitution, if his 
property proved inadequate to yield the sum fixed, an inquiry was in- 
stituted to discover the persons into whose hands the missing property 
had passed, and these persons became themselves liable to an impeach- 
ment De Repetundis. Cicero here adduces as an additional proof of 
the leniency of jurors, that, after having, in a Litis Aestimatio, fixed 
upon the persons into whose hands the property unlawfully acquired 
had passed—the resetters, as it were, of the stolen goods—they had 
refused to convict these persons when brought to trial. 

. .. ut lis haec capitis aestimaretur.]| The meaning seems clearly 
to be that which we have indicated above : Scaevola was found guilty 
by the testimony of very many witnesses, upon a charge altogether un- 
connected with the trial of Oppianicus (aliis criminibus). The greatest 
exertions were made that the Litis Aestimatio should be in such terms 
as to render him amenable to a Poena Capitalis. Few will be disposed 
to adopt the interpretation of Manutius: ‘The greatest exertions were 
made that the Poena Capitalis involved in this charge (ut haec lis ca- 
pitis) should be commuted for a fine’ (aestimaretur). 

However much we may differ with regard to the true interpreta- 
tion of some of the above clauses, the argument of Cicero is perfectly 
intelligible. 

‘One of the facts adduced to prove the guilt of Cluentius is, that 
the jurors who convicted P, Septimius Scaevola stated expressly, in 
their Litis Aestimatio, that he had received a bribe on the trial of 
Oppianicus ; and this,’ continues the orator, ‘my opponents call a legal 
decision (tudicium). But I need not tell you, who are so well versed 
in proceedings of this sort, that a Litis Aestimatio is not a legal deci- 
sion (iudiciwm). In the first place, it is notorious that jurors, after 
they have brought in a verdict of guilty, are disposed to be lenient and 
careless in the Litis Aestimatio ; and that even when, in the course of a 
Litis Aestimatio, they have indicated the guilt of a third person, they 
often refuse to convict that person when brought to trial before them. 
From no point of view, therefore, can a Litis Aestimatio be regarded as 
a Iudicium, and it ought not to be called by that name.” 


We have never until now seen this passage explained en- 
tirely to our satisfaction ; for the slight hesitation evinced by 
the professor at the words dtaque et maiestatis absoluti sunt 
permulti, scarcely detract from its completeness. We think 
the word mavestatis before essent ought to stand, as it does in 
Long’s edition. Cicero has said that the jurors were for the 
most part loose in the litis aestimatio, and sometimes lenient ; 
but clearly not always. He says that sometimes, when a pre- 
vious capital assessment of damages was brought up against 
a man whom they had found guilty, they did not allow it to 
weigh in their present assessment (non admittunt); and then 
adds generally that they were negligent on this point because 
they thought their work over when the verdict was agreed 
upon. The inconsistencies in their conduct sprang sometimes 
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from mercy, and sometimes from carelessness. As an instance 
of the latter, he cites the well-known fact, that men found 
guilty of repetundae had had damages assessed for mavestas ; 
and then says that this assessment was never regarded as a 
legal declaration of their guilt, for when brought to trial for 
matestas they were acquitted. The words negligentius atten- 
dunt cetera do not at all preclude the idea of the jurors some- 
times erring on the side of severity; and Cicero seems to 
have given the two sentences, ttaque et marestatis and et hoc 
quotidie, as instances of each failing. Mr. Long’s note on this 
passage is exceedingly obscure, and his explanation of the 
words omni contentione pugnatum est ut lis haec capitis aeste- 
maretur far from so obvious and reasonable as Mr. Ramsay’s. 

In conclusion, we would call attention to Mr. Ramsay’s 
notes on cap. xlvi. relative to the punishment of soldiers, and 
cap. lxiii. on the slaves who were put to the torture. In each 
of these passages he contrasts favourably with Mr. Long, from 
whom he differs ; and though in the latter of the two we can- 
not agree with his explanation, yet he states his own case more 
clearly and strongly than his predecessor. 


But the vacation has arrived. A truce to the quirks and 
quibbles of our learned friends, and poets reciting in the 


dog-days. “O fortunatos nimirum, sua si bona nérint, Agri- 
colae,’ we exclaim. We will put on our caligae, as Mr. 
Macleane would say, and go to Dr. Daubeny,—to a land of 
corn and wine and oil; and so will we gladden our hearts 
and make our countenances cheerful, and forget the horrors 
of murder and the dusty mysteries of the law. In truth, 
a pleasanter volume than this one of Dr. Daubeny’s we 
should not care.to look for. It is a peculiarly English book, 
and appeals strongly to an Englishman’s tastes. It would 
not come within the scope of our present article to exa- 
mine it in detail; but we notice it for the sake of the one 
feature which it has in common with the other works upon 
our list: we mean its illustrative utility. The pleasure of 
reading Virgil is very greatly increased by a more accurate 
explanation of the trees, herbs, and flowers which he men- 
tions, of the agricultural processes which he describes, and 
the maxims which he enjoins upon the farmer; while, on 
the other hand, any difficulties presented to young beginners 
by the technical terms employed are here completely levelled. 
His chapters on live stock are most interesting. The Romans 
had many delicacies at their banquets from which modern 
taste would shrink, though whether wisely or not we cannot 
say. Dormice were strictly preserved; snails, periwinkles, 
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and other conchifera, were carefully fattened in the cochlearia. 
The Roman fishponds are famous: they seem to have stood 
in the same relation to the Roman gentleman as his covers 
to an English squire ; the lampreys and mullets were his phea- 
sants and partridges. And perhaps the story of the man who 
fed his fish upon slaves may be in the nature of an allegory, 
and point only to the consumption of gamekeepers. Cicero 
dwells with indignation on the conduct of these piscinarii, as 
he calls them, who were so wrapt up in their preserves that 
they would not come to Rome to organise a conservative party. 
“And what the mullet was, are foxes now,” may be said perhaps 
without any violent exaggeration. The fish were often very 
tame, as we read in Martial; and would swim up to the edge 
of the pond to be fed, just as game, where it is plentiful, will 
come up to the breakfast-room window. The pleasant good-hu- 
moured noble, feeding his lampreys and talking to his humbler 
neighbours, recalls too the image of the last English king who 
had the habits of an English gentleman. 

The Doctor makes less use of Martial in his pictures of 
country life than we should have anticipated. Martial has lect 
us a genial and graphic description of the sights and sounds 
which encountered a Roman proprietor as he stepped into his 
outer farmyard on some fine day towards the close of autumn. 
The éribula (threshing-machines) are hard at work. The vine- 
dresser passes him with a load of late grapes. The meadows 
below the house are dotted with cattle, and their lowing alter- 
nates pleasantly with the cooing of the pigeons from the turrets. 
At his feet strut the whole people of the poultry-yard, as va- 
rious in their voice as in their plumage :—the goose, the pea- 
cock, and the flamingo,—the partridge, the guinea-hen, and the 
pheasant. And as the villicus comes by with a lapful of acorns, 
he is followed by a crowd of importunate porkers. From the 
sheepfold in his rear the master catches the bleating of the 
lambs separated from their mothers. Inside the house the 
children of the slaves are huddling over a good fire, while their 
elders are out in the woods and on the lake to replenish the fish- 
pond and the thrush-house. Some neighbours from the town 
are taking a stroll in his garden; and presently a countryman 
approaches to pay his respects with something better than mere 
compliments: “Will his honour accept this fine piece of vir- 
gin honeycomb, with this cone-shaped cheese from the pastures 
of Umbria ?”—or perhaps a few couple of dormice, or a live kid, 
or a brace of fat capons, constitute his humble offering, which 
is doubtless accepted with all graciousness; and perhaps too, 
before the day is over, some buxom dark-eyed Phyllis comes 
tripping up to the “Hall” with a “basket” from the worthy 
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couple, her parents. One cannot fail to be struck with the sim- 
plicity and kindliness of this rural picture-—which we strongly 
recommend to all our readers in the original,—written of a 
spot but a short distance from the voluptuous watering-place 
of Baix, and by one to whom none of the indulgences or vices 
of that self-indulgent and vicious age were unknown. 

It is the unaffected attachment to a country life, breathing 
through such passages as these, which has contributed more 
than any other cause to the permanent popularity of the an- 
cient literature. It is the salt of the Classics, which has ren- 
dered their baser elements innocuous. Through the grossest 
pictures of vice and the most degraded conceptions of religion 
by which their pages are disfigured, runs a vein of purity and 
tenderness which leavens the entire mass. Amid the fetid at- 
mosphere of cities we catch the fresh breezes of the hills, and 
up over the “smoke and roaring bustie of Rome” floats a plea- 
sant murmur of the country. The Athenians were litigious to 
a proverb, and as fond of public life as Lord Palmerston. Their 
law-courts and political assemblies were, next to the theatre, the 
favourite amusement of the people. Away from Athens, one 
would have supposed there was nothing in which the country- 
men of Pericles were interested. Yet it was not so. We are 
informed by Thucydides that the principal cause of their hos- 
tility to the Peloponnesian War was the necessity of leaving 
their country-houses, and exposing their gardens, olive-grounds, 
and orchards, to the devastations of the invader. In Aristo- 
phanes, a genuine man of the world, we find the same senti- 
ments illustrated with as much force as humour; while Xeno- 
phon, the scholar and philosopher, was at the same time a 
country gentleman and a sportsman. 

In Latin literature every other page is redolent of this rural 
spirit. We need not mention the professed writers on agricul- 
ture. Whether in the philosophic studies and deep poetic sym- 
pathies of Lucretius ; in the flowers, and festivals, and lovers of 
Tibullus and Propertius ; in the literary leisure of Horace, and 
Martial, and Pliny; or clinging to the rough song of Juvenal, 
like the moss upon an ancient wall,—we ever see the ruling 
instinct. The old Roman character was exactly suited to ap- 
preciate the dignity of country life, and to value the many 
pleasures it afforded, without permitting them to sink into 
mere luxuriousness. The Roman was still the man of action. 
Law, and conquest, and legislation, were the work of his mas- 
sive nature: but still he looked to the country as the source 
of his purest delights ; and, in the senate or the camp, had pro- 
bably ever some well-loved spot in his memory, of which he 
would exclaim with his favourite, Sit meae sedes utinam senectae. 
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It is likely that much of the peculiar zest with which the 
Classics have been cultivated in England is due to this predo- 
minant characteristic. Athens was never to Attica, nor Rome 
to Italy, what Paris has become to France: but they were 
eminently what London is now to England. No scholar, how- 
ever deeply learned in roots and particles, can catch the tone 
of the ancients so completely as an English scholar. The wr- 
bana rusticitas, as it has been happily termed, of the cultivated 
Roman, has never been so thoroughly reproduced as in the 
cultivated Briton. Burke at Beaconsfield was quite the Roman 
ideal. And perhaps there is no one relic of antiquity so highly 
prized, or so frequently perused amongst us, as the Georgics of 
Virgil. No one remembers that sad second eclogue as he reads 
these. The close and affectionate study of nature evinced by 
the first and third books, and the beautiful little country pic- 
tures in the second and fourth, have left us an impression of 
their author which no less favourable traditions have been able 
to impair. We forgive Horace his prurience, and Juvenal his 
coarseness, as we read the description of Ofellus, and the 
invitation to Persicus. And Martial’s offences are condoned 
as we revel in his hearty description of the poultry-yard, the 
dove-cot, and the pigs, at the villa of his friend Faustinus. We 
feel certain that in such men this license of language could not 
have meant all it would mean among ourselves, or necessitate 
their banishment, like some writers of our own Augustan age, 
to the shelves of the antiquary. 

To the concluding chapters in Dr. Daubeny’s work, which 
relate to Roman horticulture, we can only refer in the well- 
known lines: 

** Atque equidem extremo ni jam sub fine laborum 
Vela traham, et terris festinem advertere proram, 
Forsitan et pingues hortos quae cura colendi 
Ornaret, canerem, biferique rosaria Paesti; 
Quoque modo potis gauderent intuba rivis, 

Et virides apio ripae, tortusque per herbam 

Cresceret in ventrem cucumis; nec sera comantem 
Narcissum, aut flexi tacuissem vimen acanthi, 
Pallentesque hederas et amantes litora myrtos. 
Verum haec ipse equidem spatiis exclusus iniquis 
Practereo, atque aliis post me memoranda relinquo.” 
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Art. IV.—SWEDENBORGIANA. 


Arcana Celestia. The Heavenly Arcana contained in the Holy 
Scriptures, or Word of the Lord, unfolded. By Emanuel Swe- 
denborg. "12 vols. 8vo. London, 1848. 

The True Christian Religion ; containing the Universal Theology of 
the New Church, foretold by the Lord in Daniel and in the Apo- 
calypse. By Emanuel Swedenborg. 8vo. London, 1855. 

Heaven and Hell ; also the Intermediate State, or Wor id of Spirits : 
a Relation of Things heard and seen. By Emanuel Swedenborg. 
8vo. London, 1850. 

Conjugal Love, §c. By Emanuel Swedenborg. A new edition re- 
vised. 8vo. London, 1855. 

Emanuel Swedenborg: a Biography. By J. J. G. Wilkinson. 8vo. 
London, 1849. 

Life: its Nature, Varieties, and Phenomena. By Leo H. Grindon. 
Second edition, i improv ed and considerably enlarged. 8vo. Lon- 
“don, 1857. 

Sw edenborg’s Writings and Catholic Teaching ; or, a Voice from the 
New Church Porch, in ansver to a Series of Articles on'the Swe- 
denborgians. By the Vicar of Froome-Selwood, in the Old Church 
Porch. 12mo. London, 1858. 


SweEDENBoRG is more of a mystery and in some important par- 
ticulars less of a mystic than any other founder of a sect. This 
opinion, which is the result of the perusal of a good many books 
by and about him, is exactly opposite to the opinion which is 
commonly held, and which is probably the result, in those who 
hold it, of their not having read any such books. We propose 
simply to present our readers with the mystery of Swedenborg, 
as far as we can in a few pages, without any attempt to solve it. 
Our readers may try, if they please, to do that for themselves ; 
but they will probably find it a harder task than they may sup- 
pose, while they are as yet unacquainted with facts and writings 
which make it absurd to call him an impostor, and which, if 
they prove him to have been insane, prove also that insanity is 
compatible with powers of intellect which, in certain directions, 
stand almost unrivalled. We will not go so far as Coleridge, 
who called him “the man of ten centuries ;” since the last ten 
centuries, to say nothing of lesser lights, have produced Shake- 
speare and Dante—the latter of whom was, in some respects, 
extremely like Swedenborg, and nearly if not quite equal to him 
in what constitutes his great and unquestionable intellectual 
claim, namely, the power of observing facts concerning the na- 
ture, capacities, and destiny of the human spirit, which, when 
they are stated,—or rather poetically suggested—for frequently 
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they do not admit of direct statement,—are by one set of hearers 
at once rejected, not as false but as simply unintelligible ; while 
by another set, not the least respectable in point of admitted cul- 
ture and capacity, they are welcomed as truths of the highest 
importance, and of such a nature that they are not opined but 
discerned. To this extraordinary power in the Swedish seer we 
shall not attempt to do justice. No adequate idea of it can be 
obtained without a somewhat deep and extensive study of his 
writings. 

Emanuel Swedenborg was born in 1688, at Stockholm. He 
was the second son of the Bishop of Skara, a man of much in- 
fluence and high family. The bishop gave his son an excellent 
moral and secular education, but seems to have left him curiously 
to himself in the matter of doctrinal instruction. Very little, 
however, is known of Swedenborg’s childhood and youth beyond 
what is contained in a letter which he wrote late in life to one of 
his friends. “From my fourth to my tenth year,” he says, “my 
thoughts were constantly engrossed by reflecting on God, on sal- 
vation, and on the spiritual affections of man.” At this period 
he informs his friend that he often revealed things in his dis- 
course which astonished his hearers, and made them declare that 
the angels spoke through his mouth. “ From my sixth to my 
twelfth year it was my greatest delight to converse with the clergy 
concerning faith ; to whom I often observed that charity, or love, 
is the life of faith ;’? a doctrine which he lived to teach with an 
incomparable power of persuasion. “I knew of no other faith or 
belief at that time than that God is the Creator and Preserver of 
nature; that He endues man with understanding, good inclina- 
tions, and other gifts derived from these. I knew nothing at 
that time of the systematic or dogmatic kind of faith, that God 
the Father imputes the righteousness or merits of his Son to 
whomsoever, &c.”? Dr. Swedberg, however, was a serious and 
earnest man; and in April 1729, he thus writes of his son: 
“ Emanuel, my son’s name, signifies ‘God with us;’ a name 
which should constantly remind him of the nearness of God, 
and of that interior, holy, and mysterious connection in which, 
through faith, we stand with our good and gracious God.” At 
the proper time the young Swedenborg, or Swedberg as his name 
was then, went to the University of Upsal; and from this time 
forth until a late period in middle life, all his attention seems to 
have been devoted to secular learning, and particularly to mathe- 
matics and mineralogy. In 1709, at the age of twenty-two, he 
took his degree of Doctor of Philosophy; and in the following 
year he commenced the course of travel which was then looked 
upon as an essential part of a liberal education. He directed his 
course first to London. On his voyage thither his ship was fired 
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into as a Danish pirate. by an armed English vessel. On reaching 
the port of London he incurred a second danger ; for he was per- 
suaded by some of his countrymen to land in opposition to the 
quarantine regulations ; for which, as the plague was then raging 
in Sweden, he narrowly escaped hanging. Twelve months were 
spent at London and Oxford, and three years more on the Conti- 
nent. His writings, up to this time, were not much more than 
academical exercises. On his return to Sweden, in 1715, he pub- 
lished a small volume of poems, which seem to have been decidedly 
poor. The Bishop of Skara left his son as free in the choice of 
a profession as in that of a religion. To mineralogy and mining 
Swedenborg devoted himself on setting out in life. His scientific 
acquirements, even at this period, seem to have been great; for 
he counted among his friends and correspondents the most re- 
nowned mathematicians and astronomers at that period in Europe. 
From 1716 to 1718 he edited a mechanical and mathematical 
journal, the Dedalus Hyperboreus, to which Christopher Pol- 
heim, called the Swedish Archimedes, was a contributor. Pol- 
heim’s connection was a very important one for Swedenborg. He 
was introduced by him to the notice of Charles XII., who im- 
mediately appreciated the young man’s capacity, and appointed 
him to be the colleague and the successor of Polheim in high 
official employments in connection with mining and mechanical 
operations. Swedenborg lived in Polheim’s house at this time, 
and fell in love with the counsellor’s second daughter, Emerentia. 
She was only fourteen years old, and at first would not consent 
to a betrothal; but her father, desirmg the match very much, 
gave Swedenborg a written agreement that he should have the 
lady when she was a little older, and this bond she herself was 
prevailed upon to sign. It was, however, only in obedience to 
her father’s wish, and the engagement preyed upon her mind and 
depressed her spirits ; and her brother, seeing how matters stood, 
stole the document from Swedenborg, who, as soon as he disco- 
vered that there was no hope of persuading her affections, hand- 
somely relinquished all claims to her, and left her father’s house. 
This seems to have been the only love-passage in his life. He 
never married. 

During his professional life Swedenborg was in frequent and 
friendly personal intercourse with the royalty of Sweden. Charles 
XII. made various use of his services, which were very remark- 
zble on the occasion of the siege of Frederickshall, at which the 
king was killed. Swedenborg, on this occasion, performed the 
almost incredible feat of transporting over fourteen miles of hilly 
country, by machines of his own invention, two galleys, five large 
boats, and a sloop. “ By this operation the king found him- 
self in a situation to carry out his plans ; for under cover of these 
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vessels he transported on pontoons his heavy artillery, which it 
would have been impossible to convey by land, under the very 
walls of Frederickshall”” In the same year Swedenborg pro- 
duced a treatise on mathematics, containing the earliest Swedish 
account of the differential and integral calculus; and also a work 
on the finding of the longitude of places by lunar observations. 
In 1719 the Swedberg family were ennobled by the name of 
Swedenborg, and in this year he produced works on decimal 
coinage and measures, on the motion of the earth and plancts, 
on docks, sluices, and salt-works, and on “ proofs derived from 
appearances in Sweden of the depth of the sea, and the greater 
force of the tides in the ancient world.” The reception of his 
scientific schemes and speculations by the Swedish people seems to 
have disgusted him ; he complains, in a private letter of this date, 
that “ Pluto and envy possess the Hyperboreans, and that a man 
will prosper better among them by acting the idiot than by re- 
maining a man of understanding.” Dr. Wilkinson, in pausing 
at this epoch in Swedenborg’s history, observes, ‘‘ We are not 
aware that any great brilliancy was displayed in his works up to 
this date; but rather great industry, fertile plans, a belief in the 
penetrability of problems usually given up by the learned, a gra- 
dual and experimental faculty, and an absence of precocity.” 
Swedenborg was of too great a genius to be longa grumbler ; 
accordingly we find him returning shortly to his scientific im- 
vestigations, and in a spirit still further removed from popular 
sympathies. He published several works in which, according to 
Dumas, the French chemist, he laid the foundations of the sci- 
ence of crystallography. For many years his time was divided 
between his travels, which he frequently renewed, his duties as 
assessor of mines, and his scientific studies. In 1724 the con- 
sistory of the University and the Academy of Sciences at Upsal 
offered him the professorship of pure mathematics. In 1734 he 
published the most famous of his works on natural philosophy, 
the Principia, which was prohibited by the Pope, because it was 
considered to contradict the position that all things were created 
out of nothing. His reputation was now European; and he was 
in correspondence, and on terms of intellectual equality, with 
Christian Wolf, and the greatest philosophers of the age. We 
cannot pause to speak separately of the vast series of works which 
Swedenborg produced in various departments of the natural sci- 
ences. Dr. Wilkinson, however, remarks upon one property 
common to them all, which we must not omit to notice. “ The 
belief in a personal God was with him the fountain of sciences, 
which alone allowed a finite man to discover in nature the wisdom 
that an infinite man had planted there. . . . Only in so far as 
man is the image of God, and can think like God, can he give 
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the reason of any thing that God has made. . . . There is a 
peculiar sacredness pervading the treatment of his subjects, de- 
pending on the perception that their last wisdom is always God. 
He seldom utters the divine name; but points to a truth and 
sapience in all things, which elicit the repeated thought, ‘this 
is none other than the house of God, and this is the gate of 
heaven.’ ” 

“We now pass onwards,” to use the words of Swedenborg’s 
biographer, “ to another man and author, to Swedenborg the seer 
and theologian.” We cannot, however, accompany Dr. Wilkinson 
any further in his spirit of faith, not only in the sincerity (which 
is indubitable) but in the complete sanity of his hero, whose first 
vision shall be related in his own words. In a letter, dated 
1769, and addressed to Mr. Hartley, he writes, “I have been 
called to a holy office by the Lord Himself, who most graciously 
manifested Himself in person to me, his servant, in the year 1743, 
when He opened my sight to the view of the spiritual world, and 
granted me the privilege of conversing with spirits and angels, 
which I enjoy to this day.” The following is another and fuller 
account of this event : 


“T was in London, and dined late at my usual quarters, where I 
had engaged a room, in which, at pleasure, to pursue my studies in 
natural philosophy. I was hungry, and ate with great appetite. To- 
wards the end of the meal I remarked that a kind of mist spread be- 
fore my eyes ; and I sawthe floor of my room covered with hideous 
reptiles, such as serpents, toads, and the like. I was astonished, having 
all my wits about me and being perfectly conscious. The darkness 
attained its height, and then passed away. I now saw a man sitting 
in the corner of the chamber. As I had thought myself entirely alone 
I was greatly frightened, when he said to me, ‘Eat not so much!’ 
My sight again became dim ; but when I recovered it I found myself 
entirely alone in myroom. The unexpected alarm hastened my return 
home. I did not suffer my landlord to perceive that any thing had 
happened ; but thought it over attentively, and was not able to attri- 
bute it to chance, or any physical cause. I went home; but the fol- 
lowing night the same man appeared to me again. I was this time not 
at all alarmed. The man said, ‘I am God, the Lord, the Creator and 
Redeemer of the world. I have chosen thee to unfold to men the spi- 
ritual sense of the Holy Scripture. I will myself dictate to thee what 
thou shalt write. The same night the world of spirits, heaven and 
hell, were convincingly opened to me, where I found many persons of 
my acquaintance of all conditions. From that day forth I gave up all 
worldly learning ; and laboured only in spiritual things, according to 
what the Lord commanded me to write. Thereafter the Lord daily 
opened the eyes of my spirit, to see in perfect wakefulness what was 
going on in the other world, and to converse, broad awake, with angels 
and spirits.” 
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The asserted visions of Swedenborg seem usually to have 
occurred in a kind of voluntary trance, during which the breath 
entirely ceased. To the subject of respiration in connection with 
thought and contemplation Swedenborg had paid great atten- 
tion, and had made extraordinary experiments even when he 
was a child. He had remarked, that during the actual exercise 
of deep thought the breath is wholly suspended; and he had, as 
he assures us, practised the suspension of it, until he had attained 
a power of doing so which Dr. Wilkinson compares to that of 
the Hindoo Yogi. Swedenborg attributes his faculty of vision- 
seeing wholly to the constitution of body which enabled him to 
acquire this power. “ My respiration,” he says, “has been so 
formed by the Lord as to enable me to breathe inwardly for a 
long period of time, without the aid of the external air; my re- 
spiration being directed within, and my outward senses, as well 
as actions, still continuing in their vigour, which is only possible 
with persons who have been so formed. . . . I have also been 
instructed that my breathing was so directed . . . in order to 
enable me to be with spirits and to speak with them.” 

Swedenborg considered his new vocation incompatible with 
the due discharge of his office as Assessor of the Board of Mines. 
In 1747 he resigned ; but at the same time petitioned King Fre- 
derick to be allowed to do so on half-pay. The king, in consi- 
deration of his faithful and important services of thirty-one years, 
allowed him to retire with his full salary, and offered him a higher 
degree of rank, which was declined. After this resignation of 
his office, he repaired once more to London, a place which always 
seems to have rivalled Stockholm in his affections. There he 
wrote and published, in 1749, the first volume of his most bulky 
work, the Arcana Celestia, which is a spiritual commentary, in 
twelve ponderous volumes, on Genesis and Exodus. This work 
was printed at the author’s expense; and, much to the delight and 
admiration of John Lewis, the publisher, he not only refused to 
make any profit, but he would not take back, as that gentleman 
tells us, one farthing of the moncy he advanced for the print- 
ing; “and for that reason,” says Mr. Lewis, “his works will 
come exceedingly cheap to the public.” This work runs, as Dr. 
Wilkinson expresses it, “in two parallel streams: there is on the 
one hand a series of scriptural interpretations ; on the other, a 
narrative interjected between the chapters of the former, and 
embracing a description of the wonders of the other life.” 

The Arcana Celestia is on the whole an exceedingly unread- 
able performance. The descriptions of the “ other life” are often 
wonderfully odd and out-of-the-way; at the same time possess- 
ing a moral verisimilitude which renders them very impressive, 
regarded simply as poetical parables. The scriptural interpreta- 
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tions, ingenious as they are, must, to those who are not in the 
number of true believers in Swedenborg, appear extremely far- 
fetched and improbable ; indeed, we confess that this part of the 
work, abounding as it does both in commonplaces and in unin- 
telligibilities of the first magnitude, reiterated ad nauseam, has 
proved too much for our patience; we have not been able to read 
much of it. Nevertheless, in this strange mass of what must strike 
all but professed Swedenborgians as often being the reverse of 
good sense and right vision, no candid and religious mind can 
fail to discern occasional passages from which novel truths of 
great importance shine, and others in which old truths are re- 
stated with a degree of moral force which almost amounts to a 
new revelation of them. The interpretation of the Mosaic his- 
tory, as far as it is intelligible, is, if it be nothing more, a miracle 
of ingenuity ; and, though we may reject it as being more often 
an obscuration than an elucidation of the words of the Bible, it 
has frequently an independent value of no mean kind and degree. 
The homeliness and simplicity of the style of this and all the 
“ spiritual” works of Swedenborg can scarecly be described. It 
is as if an infant of a higher race were speaking. They are full 
of childlike intuitions of moral and spiritual truths; but these 
truths are reiterated with a pertinacity which is intolerably 
wearisome. 

Swedenborg, for seventeen years of the “spiritual” period of 
his life, kept a diary, which we regret to say that we have had no 
opportunity of seeing : we are indebted to Dr. Wilkinson’s beau- 
tifully written criticism of it for all we know about it. This 
book, which is in six closely-printed octavos, contains records, 
from day to day, of visions and conversations with spirits of the 
departed,—Moses, Abraham, Aristotle, Cicero, Charles XII. of 
Sweden, Frederick the Great, the author of The Whole Duty of 
Man, &c. King David and St. Paul appear among the lost, 
Mahomet among the saints; the latter having been converted 
to Christianity in the preparatory “ world of spirits.” ‘To one 
who has perused this work,” writes Dr. Wilkinson, “ the ques- 
tion of sincerity never occurs ; he would as soon moot the sin- 
cerity of a tree.” Many parts of Swedenborg’s published works 
prove to have been simple extracts from this record of singular 
experiences. Dr. Wilkinson has a better right than we have to 
he heard upon the subject of this Diary. Our readers, in perusing 
the following eloquent passage, will, however, bear in mind that 
the writer of it, to all intents and purposes, is one of the faith- 
ful; and they will make certain allowances accordingly. 

“A great part of it dwells upon unhappy themes ; and, indeed, 
no book more deranges one’s habits of thought than this unreserved 
Diary. Our crotchet of the abstract nobleness of spirits receives there 
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a rude shock. Our fathers’ souls are no better than ourselves, no less 
mean and no less bodily ; and their occupations are often no less un- 
worthy than our own. A large part of their doings reads like police- 
reports. Even the angels are but good men in a favouring sphere. 
We may not worship them, for they do not deserve it ; at best they 
are our brethren and the prophets. It is very matter of fact. Death 
is no change in substantials. The same problems recur after it, and 
man is left to solve them. Nothing but goodness and truth are thriv- 
ing. There is no rest beyond the tomb but in the peace of God, which 
was rest before it. This is the last extension of ethics; and while it 
deprives the grave of every vulgar terror, it lends it the terrors of this 
wicked world, which itself is the reign and empire of the dead. More- 
over, while the Diary abolishes our spiritual presumption, it justifies 
to nearly the whole extent the low sentimental credence on ghostly 
subjects, as well as the traditions and fears of simple mankind. The 
earthly soul cleaves to the ground and gravitates earthwards, dragging 
the chain of the impure affections contracted in the world ; spirits 
haunt their old remembered places, attached by undying ideas ; hatred, 
revenge, pride, lust, persist in their cancerous spreading, and wear 
away the incurable heartstrings : infidelity denies God most in spirit 
and the spiritual world ; nay, staked on death, it ignores eternity in 
the eternal state with gnashing teeth and hideous clenches, and the 
proof of spirit and eternal life is further off than ever. The regime of 
the workhouse, the hospital, and the madhouse, is erected into a re- 
morseless universe, self-fitted with steel fingers and awful chirurgery ; 
and no hope lies either in sorrow or poverty, but only in one divine 
religion, which hell excludes with all its might. Human nature quails 
before such tremendous moralities: freedom tries to abjure the life 
that it is, and calls upon the mountains and rocks to cover and crush 
it. A new phase appears in the final state ; the memory of the skies 
is lost ; baseness accepts its lot, and falsehood becomes self-evident.” 


The Arcana Celestia occupied its author from 1749 to 1756. 
In this last year Count Brahe and Baron Horn led an attempt at 
revolution, and were executed in Stockholm. The following isa 
specimen of the entries in Swedenborg’s Diary : 


“ Brahe was beheaded at ten o’clock in the morning, and spake 
with me at ten at night ; that is to say, twelve hours after his execu- 
tion. He was with me almost without interruption for several days. 
In two days’ time he began to return to his former life, which consisted 
in loving worldly things ; and after three days, he became as he was 
before in the world, and was carried into the evils that he had made 
his own before he died.” 


Swedenborg never wanted for ocular proof of the doctrines 
he preached. If one doctrine is more prominent in his works 
than another, it is that every man is the son of his own works. 
He scouted the notion of the possibility of an effectual “ death- 
bed repentance ;” and, although he maintained stedfastly that 
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there was no salvation except through faith joined with charity, 
he also maintained that such faith, in order to be effectual, must 
have been in operation so long as to have formed permanent 
habits of holiness in action, thought, and affection. 

It was probably on occasion of the above execution that Swe- 
denborg made the reply recorded by his friend Robsahm, who 
relates : 

“One day, as a criminal was led to the place of execution to be 
beheaded, I was by the side of Swedenborg, and asked him how such 
a person felt at the time of execution. He answered, ‘When a man 
lays his head on the block he loses all sensation. When he first comes 
into the spiritual world, and finds that he is living, he is seized with 
fear of his expected death, tries to escape, and is very much frightened. 
At such a moment no one thinks of any thing but the happiness of 
heaven, or the misery of hell. Soon the gocd spirits come to him, and 
instruct him where he is; and he is then left to follow his own inclina- 
tions, which soon lead him to the place where he remains for ever.” 


Swedenborg’s doctrine about the “ spiritual world,” here 
spoken of, requires a word of explanation. It is not the final 
state, nor a state of any further probation, but one in which the 
spirit is in transition from carth to hell or heaven. During this 
period, which lasts in some but a few hours, and in others as 
long as thirty years, the spirit is ministered to by good angels, 
in successive companies, who prepare the good spirit for its hea- 
venly destination by a course of doctrinal and experimental in- 
struction, and who do not reject, but are rejected by, the vicious 
spirit, who becomes convinced that for him salvation is hence- 
forth an impossibility of his own making, and at last voluntarily 
betakes himself to the particular region of hell for which his 
tastes have been formed by his life on earth, and which is not so 
much a punishment as the best good of which he is capable. 

In 1758 Swedenborg published no fewer than five works, 
one of them being the famous Heaven and Heill,—the only one of 
his books which has become known beyond the sect of the Swe- 
denborgians, and a very small circle of other readers. This work 
deserves the eminence it has attained. It is certainly the most 
interesting and readable of his treatises; and may be accepted 
not only as a specimen, but almost as an epitome of all his later 
writings. 

Most of the time during which Swedenborg was engaged in 
writing and publishing the foregoing works seems to have been 
spent in London ; and this time is almost a blank in his biogra- 
phy, for he was separated from all who knew and sympathised 
with him, and he never considered the circumstances of his mun- 
dane life worthy of any sort of record. Mrs. Lewis, the wife of 
his publisher, saw much of him,at this period, and considered him 
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“a good and sensible man, but too apt to spiritualise things.” 
The next authentic circumstance recorded of him is a startling 
one, and derives great additional curiosity and interest from its 
witness and narrator, Immanuel Kant, whose words are the fol- 
lowing : 

‘“‘On Saturday, at four o’clock p.m.” (some time in 1759), “ when 
Swedenborg arrived at Gottenburg from England, Mr. William Castel 
invited him to his house, together with a party of fifteen persons. 
About six o’clock Swedenborg went out; and after a short interval 
returned to the company, quite pale and alarmed. He said that a 
dangereus fire had just broken out at Stockholm (Gottenburg is three 
hundred miles from Stockholm), and that it was spreading very fast. 
He was restless, and went out often. He said that the house of one 
of his friends, whom he named, was already in ashes, and that his own 
was in danger. At eight o'clock, after he had been out again, he joy- 
fully exclaimed, ‘Thank God ! the fire is extinguished—the third door 
from my house.’ This news occasioned great commotion through the 
whole city, and particularly among the company in which he was. It 
was announced to the governor the same evening. On the Sunday 
morning Swedenborg was sent for by the governor, who questioned 
him concerning the disaster. Swedenborg described the fire precisely; 
how it had begun, in what manner it had ceased, and how long it con- 
tinued. On the same day the news was spread through the city, and, 
as the governor had thought it worthy of attention, the consternation 
was considerably increased ; because many were in trouble on account 
of their friends and property which might have been involved in the 
disaster. On the Monday evening, a messenger arrived at Gottenburg 
who was despatched during the time of the fire. In the letters brought 
by him the fire was described precisely in the manner stated by Swe- 
denborg. On the Tuesday morning, the royal courier arrived at the 
governor’s with the melancholy intelligence ofthe fire, of the loss which 
it had occasioned, and of the houses it had damaged and ruined, not in 
the least differing from that which Swedenborg had given immediately 
it had ceased ; for the fire was extinguished at eight o’clock.” 





We pass over similar instances of clairvoyance which rest 
upon more limited testimony, to come to another which has 
witness almost as strong as the foregoing; and which, like that 
above narrated, was submitted to the deliberate investigation 
of Immanuel Kant, who seems to have concluded that there 
could be no question in either case as to the reality of the facts 
stated. 

In 1761, Louisa Ulrica, sister of Frederick the Great, and 
wife of Adolphus Frederick, king of Sweden, had her attention 
called by the Duchess of Brunswick to the rumours which were 
afloat concerning Swedenborg’s power of seeing the spirits of the 
departed. She accordingly sent for him to court. The follow- 
ing is the substance of one of several contemporary narratives of 
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the event: A short time, Captain de Stahlhammer informs us, 
after the death of the Prince of Prussia, Swedenborg came to 
court. As soon as he was perceived by the queen, she said to 
him, “ Well, Mr. Assessor, have you seen my brother?” Swe- 
denborg answered, No; whereupon she replied, “If you should 
see him, remember me to him!” Eight days afterwards Swe- 
denborg again came to court; but so early, that the queen had 
not left her apartment. Swedenborg did not wait for the queen’s 
appearance ; but entered the room where she was, surrounded by 
the ladies of the court, and whispered in her ear. The queen 
was struck with astonishment, and taken ill. When she came to 
herself, she exclaimed to those about her, ‘‘ There is only God 
and my brother who can know what he has just told me!” 

The Chevalier Baylon thus relates what passed at a subsequent 
interview between himsclf and the queen: “ I found an oppor- 
tunity of speaking with the queen herself, who is now dead, con- 
cerning Swedenborg; and she told me the anecdote respecting 
herself and her brother with a conviction which appeared extraor- 
dinary to me. Every one who knew this truly enlightened sister 
of the great Frederick will give me credit w hen I's say, that she 
was by no means enthusiastic or fanatical. Nevertheless she 
appeared to me to be so convinced of Swedenborg’s supernatural 
intercourse with spirits, that I scarcely durst venture to intimate 
some doubts.” 

Although Swedenborg had given up the laborious assessor- 
ship, he still took an active part in worldly affairs. In 1761 we find 
him sharing in the deliberations of the Diet. Concerning his par- 
liamentary career at this time we have the interesting testimony 
of Count Hopken, who was for many years the prime minister 
of Sweden, that “the most solid memorials, and the best penned, 
at the Dict of 1761, on matters of finance, were presented by 
Swedenborg.” He was at this time a member of the secret com- 
mittee of the Diet; an office conferred only upon persons of the 
highest character for wisdom and trustworthiness. In politics 

’Swedenborg was a decided liberal; and, in a memorial to the 
Diet, which is still in existence, he denounces despotic govern- 
ments in the strongest terms and from the highest principles. 
He says, “ It is unlawful for any one to deliver over his life and 
property to the arbitrary power of any individual; for of these 
God alone is Lord and Master, and we are only their adminis- 
trators upon earth.” He tells us, that in his visions he per- 
ceived that the people of England, when they enter the spiritual 
world, “are in the centre of all Christians, in consequence of 
their possessing an interior intellectual light. This, though it is 
not apparent to any one in the natural world, is very conspicuous 
in the spiritual world. They derive this light from the liberty 
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of speaking and writing, and thence of thinking” (True Christian 
Religion). We subjoin one or two passages, in which Swedenborg 
testifies to having perceived in vision the absolute necessity of an 
active life in this world in order to blessedness in the other. 
They enable us to understand why he resisted the temptation to 
give himself over to a life of contemplation : 


“T have been permitted to converse with some in the other life who 
had retired from the business of the world that they might devote them- 
selves to piety and holiness; and also with others who had afflicted 
themselves in various ways, because they imagined that this was to 
renounce the world and to subdue the lusts of the flesh: but the ma- 
jority of them cannot be consociated with angels because they had con- 
tracted a sorrowful life from their austerities, and removed themselves 
from the life of charity, which can only be acquired by living in the 
world. But the life of angels is a life of gladness, . . . . and consists in 
performing acts of goodness, which are works of charity. And besides, 
they who have led a life abstracted from worldly engagements are in- 
flamed with the idea of their own merits, and are therefore continually 
urgent to be admitted into heaven ; they think of heavenly joy as a re- 
ward, and are utterly ignorant of its nature... .. These statements 
are made in order to show that the life which leads to heaven is not a 
life of retirement from the world, but of action in the world ; that a life 
of piety without a life of charity—which can only be acquired in the 
world—does not lead to heaven, but a life of charity, which consists in 
acting sincerely and justly, because it is agreeable to the divine law. 
Such a life is not difficult ; but a life of piety alone, without charity, is 
difficult, although it leads away from heaven as much as it is believed 
commonly to lead to heaven.” (J/eaven and Hell.) 


This doctrine, which is endlessly reiterated in the writings of 
Swedenborg, is well enforced in the following words: 


“TJ have conversed with spirits who while on earth renounced the 
world, and gave themselves up to an almost solitary life, that by the 
abstraction of their thoughts from worldly concerns they might be 
more at leisure to indulge in pious meditations, believing that they 
should thus enter into the way of heaven ; but such men, in the other 
life, are of a sorrowful temper, and despise others if they are not like 
themselves. They are indignant also because they do not attain hap- 
piness superior to others, which they think they deserve ; they care 
nothing about others, and turn away from offices of charity, which are 
the very means of conjunction with heaven. They desire heaven with 
greater ardour than others ; but when they are clevated amongst angels, 
they induce anxieties which disturb their happiness ; and therefore they 
are separated from them, and betake themselves to desert places, where 
they may lead a life similar to that which they led in the world. Men 
cannot be formed for heaven except by means of the world.” (Heaven 
and Hell.) 


In 1762 we find Swedenborg in Holland. The following 
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anecdote is recorded of him at this time ;—and we should re- 
mark, by the way, that nearly all these contemporary testimonies 
to Swedenborg’s asserted power of vision are from persons who 
“cared for none of these things,” and recorded them rather as 
matters of curiosity and astonishment than as facts (if they were 
facts) involving somewhat important psychological consequences : 
—Swedenborg was one day in company with several gentlemen. 
Tn the midst of their conversation his countenance changed, and 
he became melancholy and self-absorbed. On coming to himself 
he said, “ At this very hour the Emperor Peter III. has died in 
prison. Gentlemen will please to note down the day, that they 
may be able to compare it with the intelligence of his death in 
the newspapers.” The fact, and the manner of the emperor’s 
death, which he described, were exactly verified when the news 
had had time to reach Amsterdam. 

During the course of the following year Swedenborg published 
six separate works, wholly consisting ‘of his asserted revelations. 
The astonishment which one at first feels on hearing of such fer- 
tility goes off very much on examining the works themselves. 
The entire and unabridged matter of his vast array of religious 
works would all go very well into one volume—and a very inter- 
esting and val uable one it would be ;—as it is, every “ revelation” 
of importance, such as the ne sessity of an active life from right 
principles, the absolute Godhead of Jesus Christ, &c., is repeated, 
not ten or twenty times, but many hundreds of times, in the 
course of his writings. 

During the years 1763-1766 Swedenborg seems to have been 
chictly engaged on an interpretation of the Apocalypse. We have 
no details of his life of any interest at this time, except the fol- 
lowing anecdote. Springer and Bergstrom, two of his friends, 
were in an apartment : adjoining the bedchamber of Sw edenborg. 
Their attention was attracted by a strange noise; and, on looking 
through a little window by which the two apartments communi- 
sated, they saw him with his body trembling and his hands 
raised towards heaven. He spoke continuously for half an hour, 
but they could not understand what he said. They went into 
the rooi when he had done speaking, and asked him if he was 
ill. He said No, but that he had had a long conversation with 
spirits. This was the night before a journey from England to 
Stockholm. Bergstrom, in the morning, asked him how much 
coffee he should pack for his voyage. Swedenborg told him that 


very little would be needed, as they should enter the port of 


Stockholm at two o’clock that day week. The voyage had never 
been done in so short a time; but it is recorded by Dixon, the 
English captain of the vessel, that Swedenborg’s prediction was 
verified, the voyage having been accelerated by a violent gale. 
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After this he seemed disposed to settle at Stockholm. He took 
great pains in improving his house and grounds. He was par- 
ticularly fond of his garden, which he laid out in the Dutch 
fashion, with clipped trees, &c. And here we may remark that, 
whenever he describes a garden in the other world, it is always 
arranged in Dutch taste. 

Swedenborg, on settling down in Stockholm, was besieged 
by people requiring information concerning the departed. This 
he always refused to give unless there was a stronger motive than 
curiosity. It was at this time that Immanuel Kant’s attention 
was drawn to the claims of Swedenborg as a seer of spirits, with 
the result, as it seems, of his ‘acknowledging the irrefragability 
of the evidence. About this time, too, occurred the amusing 
incident recorded by Atterbom, the Swedish poet; who, by the 
way, justly observes concerning the “memorable relations,” or 
descriptions of visions, in the works of Swedenborg, that “ many 
of them, if they had been found in the works of Dante or Milton, 
would long since have been trumpeted forth over Europe with 
rapturous plaudits.” This is the substance of Atterbom’s rela- 
tion: Gabriel Henry Porthan (a name high in Swedish litera- 
ture), calling on Swedenborg, was informed by the servant tha 
his master was engaged with another visitor, and was requested 
to wait in an antechamber. He could not avoid overhearing a 
lively conversation, carried on in excellent Latin, on the subject 
of Roman antiquities, to which he, Porthan, had paid much at- 
tention. He was delighted at hearing several points, in which 
he was interested, discussed; but his astonishment was great 
on observing that there was only one voice, which made pauses 
of various duration, and of which the remarks seemed to imply 
others from an unheard partner in the conversation. After a 
time the door opencd; and Swedenborg passed him, grecting 
him by the way with a friendly nod, and, with a countenance 
beaming with joy, conducting an invisible stranger to the oppo- 
site door. He then returned to Porthan: “TI had, as you ob- 
served, a visitor.” “ Yes, I observed it.” “ And can you guess 
whom?” Impossible.” ‘ Only think, my dear sir,—Virgil! 
And, do you know, he is a fine pleasant fellow. I always had a 
good opinion of the man; and he deserves it. He is as modest 
as he is witty, and is most entertaining.” After this a friendship 
sprang up between Swedenborg and Porthan, who says, “ During 
the whole period of my intercourse with this singular old man I 
did not perceive the least that was extraordinary, except only 
his amazing learning in all the branches of human science. He 
never afterwards touched upon any thing supernatural or vision- 
ary. Insane as he appeared to me at first, I nevertheless sepa- 
rated from him with the greatest gratitude, both for his highly ~ 
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learned conversation, and his constant and exceeding kindness 
both in word and deed.” 

In 1768 Swedenborg, being then upwards of eighty years 
old, published his extraordinary work on Conjugal Love, certainly 
the best worth reading of all his books after the Heaven and 
Hell. Some of the “memorable relations” in this volume require 


nothing but the garb of verse in order to render them poems of 


almost unequalled beauty and significance. They are too long 
for quotation ; but the following portion of one of them may be 
taken as a specimen of the style in which these mystic parables 
are given: 

“One morning I was awakened by delicious singing, which I heard 
at a height above me; and in consequence, during the first watch, which 
is internal, pacific, and sweet more than the succeeding part of the day, 
I was able to remain for some time in the spirit, as it were out of the 
body, and to attend carefully to the affection which was sung. The sing- 
ing of heaven is an affection of the mind, sent forth through the mouth 


as a tune. ... In that state I perceived that it was the affection of 
the delight of conjugal love, which was made musical by wives in hea- 
ven... . . After this I rose, and looked into the spiritual world ; and 


lo, in the east, beneath the sun, there appeared, as it were, a golden 
shower. It was the morning dew descending in great abundance, 
which, catching the sun’s rays, exhibited to my eyes the appearance of 
a golden shower. In consequence of this I became fully awake, and 
went forth in the spirit, and asked an angel, who then happened to 
mect me, whether he saw a golden shower descending from the sun. 
He replied that he saw one whenever he was meditating on conjugal 
love ; and, turning his eyes towards the sun, he added, ‘ That shower 
falls over a hall in which there are three husbands with their wives, 
who dwell in the midst of an eastern paradise. . . . . I will conduct 
you there, and introduce you to them.’ . . . . Then I courteously asked 
them to disclose to me some of those secrets. They then looked to- 
wards a window in the southern quarter, and, lo, there appeared a 
white dove ; .... and while it was in the attempt to spread out its 
wings, the wives said, ‘ We will communicate something ; the appear- 
ing of that dove is a token that we may.’” 

In the following year Swedenborg was troubled with a threat- 
ened prosecution for heresy by Dr. Ekebom, dean of the theolo- 
gical faculty of Gottenburg. Partly to avoid the inconveniences 
of such a proceeding, and partly in order to be able to publish 
with greater freedom, he left his country once again for Paris 
and London. On his return to Stockholm a few months after- 
wards, he found that the threatened storm was still brewing. 
“It is surprising,” says Dr. Wilkinson, “that he had proceeded 
so long in promulgating doctrines condemnatory of the Lutheran 
creed without drawing down upon himself the vengeance of the 
clergy. His works, however, were written in Latin, and but little 
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known in Sweden; which made it for a time not worth while 
to notice them. But when eminent persons, like Drs. Beyer 
and Rosen, as well as others enjoying still higher dignity in the 
church, became avowed disciples and propagators of their senti- 
ments, the matter became scrious.” he plan of his adversaries 
was to put him on his trial, when, no doubt, he would declare his 
divine commission and spiritual powers; on which declaration a 
charge of insanity was to be founded, and he was to be confined 
ina madhouse. Count Hopken is supposed to have communi- 
eated the nature of this plan to his friend. “On receiving the 
information, he was greatly affected ; and, retirmg to his garden, 
fell upon his knees, and prayed that the Lord would direct him 
what to do. A response was immediately received from an angel, 
that ‘he might rest securely upon his arm in the night,’ whereby 
is meant that night in which the world is sunk in matters per- 
taining to the church.” Swedenborg, assured by this answer, 
did not stir, even so much as to offer a defence. It was finally 
concluded at the Diet and im the Council not to touch his person; 
aconclusion which his biographer attributes to his connection 
with many noble families. There was much subsequent discus- 
sion as to the suppression of his theological works. The facts of 
the case curiously illustrate the state of religious fecling existing 
in Sweden at the time. Adolphus Frederick commanded the 
Consistory of Gottenburg to examine and report upon the subject 
of these strange productions. Dr. Beyer, one of the members, 
sent in a declaration concluding with the words, “I have found 
in them nothing but what closely coincides with the words of 
the Lord himself, and that they shine with a light truly divine.” 
The Consistory, as a body, could not conclude upon any report 
on them; and Swedenborg being in the king’s company, the 
monarch put his hand on his shoulder, and said, “ We may con- 
clude that they have found nothing reprehensible in them, and 
that you have written in conformity with the truth.” Such were 
the conclusions of the highest political and theological authori- 
ties of Sweden concerning writings which few living theologians 
would think worthy of more than a laugh. Were we engaged in 
reviewing Swedenborg’s works, instead ‘of merely presenting our 
readers w vith the striking facts of his life, together with only so 
much of his writings as may help the picture, we should take a 
middle course. Sw ‘edenborg, as a writer, is incomparably greater 
than most people have any idea of; but we can hardly agree with 
King Adolphus Frederick in allowing his claims as the author 
of a new dispensation. 

Notwithstanding the failure of the clerical opponents of Swe- 
denborg in their attempts at personal coercion, it appears that 
they succeeded in obtaining the total prohibition of his theological 
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works, which were published abroad, from importation into Swe- 
den. At what time, and whether by his own efforts or the efforts 
of others, this prohibition was withdrawn, his er do not 
inform us. 

About this time Swedenborg made his last communication to 
the Royal Academy of Solanwes of Stockholm. It was an offer 
of a spiritual interpretation of the Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
“ Tnasmuch,” he writes, ‘as the science of correspondences” (by 
which he means the spiritual truths symbolically contained and 

*expressed by natural objects and phenomena) “ was the science 
of sciences and the wisdom of the ancients, it is important that 
some member of your Academy should direct his attention to 
that science. . . . . If it be desired, I am willing to unfold and 
publish the Egyptian hieroglyphics, . . . a task which no other 
person can accomplish.” It is plain that his seership was limited 
to the spirits of the departed; or he would never have hoped 
that a scientific academy would assist the author of the Apoca- 
lypse Revealed, which he proposed to them as a specimen of his 
style, in such a project. 

In 1770 the venerable old man left his native country once 
more, in order to publish his last work, the True Christian Reli- 
gion. Jung Stilling relates the following characteristic story as 
belonging to this period. A merchant of Elberfeld, desiring to 
test Swedenborg’ s supernatural vision, asked him what was the 
subject of the last discourse which had taken place between him 
(the merchant of Elberfeld) and a friend since dead. Sweden- 
borg, after a day or two, replied, “I have spoken with your 
friend ; the subject of your discourse was, the restitution of all 
things. 2 Sw edenborg then related all that had passed on that 
occasion. The merchant farther asked, “ How fares it with my 
friend? Is he in a state of blessedness?””? The answer was, “No, 
he is not yet in heaven ; he is still in hades” (the transitional ‘spi- 
ritual world’), “and torments himself continually with the idea 
of the restitution of all things.” “ What! in the other world?” 
“ Certainly, a man takes with him his favourite inclinations and 
opinions; and it is very difficult to be divested of them. We 
ought, therefore, to lay them aside here.” 

Dr. Hartley furnishes some interesting glimpses of Sweden- 
borg’s demeanour and effect on the society in which he mixed at 
this period. “I have often wondered at myself,” he says, ‘ how 
I could refrain from laughing when I was hearing such extraor- 
dinary things from him” (é. e. narrations of personal interviews 
with the dead, &c.) ; “ and what is more, I have often heard him 
relate the same things in a numerous company of ladies and gen- 
tlemen, when I well knew that there were mockers among them ; 
but, to my great astonishment, not a single person ever thought 
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of laughing. Whilst he is speaking, it is as though every per- 
son who hears him were charmed, and compelled to believe him. 
He is by no means reserved and recluse, but open-hearted and 
accessible to all.” 

After the publication of the True Christian Religion at Am- 
sterdam, Swedenborg again proceeded to London, and took lodg- 
ings in the house of § Shearsmith, a peruke-maker, 26 Great Bath 
Street, Coldbath Fields. On Christmas Eve 1771, he was at- 
tacked with a stroke of apoplexy ; and on the partial recovery of 
his speech and health Dr. Hartley and Dr. Messiter visited him, 
and “besought him to declare whether all that he had written 
was strictly true, or whether any part or parts were to be ex- 
cepted.” “TI have written,” he replied warmly, “nothing but 
the truth.” Two months afterw ards, John W esley, being then 
in company with a number of other ministers, had the following 
note put into his hand: “Sir,—I have been informed in the 
world of spirits that you have a strong desire to converse with 
me. I shall be happy to see you, if you will favour me with a 
visit. Iam, &. EManuet Swepenzore.” Wesley acknowledged 


to his companions, to whom he communicated the note, that he 
had entertained such a desire; and, indeed, it strikes us, though 
it does not seem to have occurred to Wesley or Dr. Wilkinson, 
that Swedenborg could scarcely have requiréd a message from 


the spiritual world to inform him that such a wish was almost 
sure to have existed in the mind of a contemporary innovator in 
religious matters. Wesley wrote, in reply, that he was prepar- 
ing for a six months’ journey, but would visit him on his return 
to London. Swedenborg again wrote to say that it would be too 
late, as he should die on the 29th of the following month. As 
his death approached, he was asked by his friends if he wished to 
receive the sacrament. He replied that, as a member of the spi- 
ritual world, he did not need it; but would yet take it “in order 
to show the connection and union between the church in heaven 
and the church on earth.” The Swedish clergyman, the Rev. 
Arvid Ferelius, who officiated, asked whether he believed himself 
to be a sinner. “Certainly,” he replied, “so long as I carry 
about with me this sinful body.” Ferelius furthermore sug- 
gested to him that, “as many persons thought that he had en- 
deavoured only to make himself a name by his new theological 
system, he would do well now to publish the truth td the world, 
and to recant either the whole or part of what he had advanced, 
since he had now nothing more to expect from the world, which 
he was so soon about to leave for ever.” Swedenberg rose up in 
bed, and said “with great zeal and emphasis,” “As true as you 
see me before you, so true is every thing that I have written. I 
could have said more, had I been permitted. When you come 
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into eternity, you will see all things as I have stated and de- 
scribed them.” On the 29th of March 1772 he died, as he had 
predicted to many witnesses, 

Swedenborg was buried in the vault of the Swedish church, 
in Prince’s Square, Ratcliffe Highway. In the October follow- 
ing, M. Sandel, Counsellor of the Board of Mines in Sweden, 
delivered an academical eulogium upon him in the hail of the 
House of Nobles. This eculogium was in the name of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, and it therefore enables us to determine the 
sort of esteem in which he was held by the best intellects of that 
time in his own country: 

“Tf there are some countenances,” said Sandel, “ of which, as the 
painters assure us, it is extremely difficult to give an exact likeness, 
how difficult must it be to delineate that of a vast and sublime genius, 
who never knew either repose or fatigue ; who, occupied with sciences 
the most profound, was long engaged with researches into the secrets 
of nature, and who, in his later years, applied all his efforts to unveil 
the greatest mysteries ; . . . who, being endowed with a strength of 
faculty truly extraordinary in the decline of his age, boldly elevated his 
thoughts still further, and soared to the greatest heights to which the 
intellectual faculty can rise ; and who, finally, has given occasion for 
the formation respecting him of a multitude of opinions, differing as 
much from each other as do the minds of the different men by whom 
they are formed !”’ 


To this “ multitude of opinions” we shall abstain from adding 
anew one, To have read much of the writings of Swedenborg, 
and not to have acquired a profound respect for the grandeur 
and simplicity of his intellect, is to have read without in any way 
appreciating them. ‘This we trust that we have not done; and 
the sense which we entertain of what is due to his powers makes 
us willingly decline any discussion of what, at first sight, as- 
suredly bears the semblance of a sad mental defect. With this 
exception, every thing in Swedenborg had an air of the super- 
human. His prodigious knowledge, which forced his modern 
opponent, the vicar of Froome-Selwood, to admit that he was 
“a man more eminent, perhaps, than any other in the acquire- 
ments of human learning and philosophy ;” his no less prodigious 
labour in the dissemination of his views; his wonderful health 
of body and unalterable serenity of mind up to the last hours of 
an age rarely attained by man; his spirit, which knew no old 
age, but which enabled him, when past his eightieth year, to pen 
the finest work ever written upon conjugal love; his quite un- 
paralleled faculty of retaining, throughout a life full of worldly 
business, a more than childlike simplicity and integrity of intel- 
lect and of conduct ; but, more than all, his capacity of observing 
and describing the subtlest facts and phenomena of the human 
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spirit,—a capacity which seemed to differ not only in degree but 
in kind from that of any other man ;—all these qualities, taken 
together and estimated with the greatest drawbacks consistent 
with the existence of those qualities, make up an image which 
renders it at least comprehensible that one of the highest intel- 
lects, if not the highest intellect of recent times, should have 
designated him the “ man of ten centuries.” 

The testimonies of personal friends,—who were not, however, 
“ Swedenborgians,”—concerning such a man cannot but be in- 
teresting to those of our readers who have accompanied us thus 
far. Sandel says: “ He never allowed himself to have recourse 
to dissimulation. A sincere friend of mankind, in his examina- 
tion of the character of others he was particularly desirous to 
discover in them this virtue, which he regarded as an infallible 
proof of the presence of many more. He was cheerful and agree- 
able in society. He knew how to check opportunely, and with 
great address, that species of wit which would indulge itself at 
the expense of serious things. As a public functionary, he was 
upright and just ; he discharged his duties with great exactness, 
and neglected nothing but his own advancement. He lived un- 
der the reigns of many of our sovereigns, and enjoyed the par- 
ticular favour and kindness of all.” The prime minister, Count 
Hopken, who knew Swedenborg intimately for two-and-forty 
years, says: “I do not recollect to have known any man of more 
uniformly virtuous character. . . . He possessed a sound judg- 
ment upon all occasions, saw clearly, and expressed himself well 
on every subject. . . . He was certainly a pattern of sincerity, 
virtue, and piety; and at the same time, in my opinion, the most 
learned man in this kingdom.” “ Te affects no honour,” says 
Hartley, “but declines it; and is so far from the ambition of 
heading a sect, that wherever he resides on his travels he is a 
mere solitary. . . . He was a man of uncommon humility. He 
was of a catholic spirit, and loved all good men of every church.” 
Ferelius testifies that “he never mentioned his own writings or 
doctrines but when he was asked some question about them, 
when he always spoke as freely as he had written.” ‘The peo- 
ple at whose houses he had lodged all spoke of him like Mr. 
Shearsmith, who said that “he always conducted himself in the 
most rational, prudent, pious, and christian-like manner.” Shear- 
smith’s maid-servant declared that “he was a good-natured man, 
x blessing to the house; and while he stayed there, they had 
harmony and good business.” Lvs, Hart, the wife of his printer, 
records that “he was of such a nature that he could impose on 
no one; that he always spoke the truth on every little matter, 
and would not have made an evasion though his life had been at 


stake.” 
BB 
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It is proper to testify that Dr. Wilkinson’s biography of 
Swedenborg, from which we have mainly drawn our facts, is 
abundant in writing which deserves praise on its own account. 
Notwithstanding here and there a piece of, to us, quite incom- 
prehensible weakness of thought and bombast in language, Dr. 
Wilkinson is capable of producing, apparently with facility, pass- 
ages remarkable for beauty, wit, and eloquence. The following 
paragraph, in explanation of the little general interest which 
Swedenborg has created, will give our readers a good idea of Dr. 
Wilkinson’s average manner of thought and expression : 

‘Nothing is more evident to-day than that the men of facts are 
afraid of a large number of important facts. All the spiritual facts, 
of which there are plenty in every age, are denounced as superstition. 
The best-attested spirit stories are not well received by that scientific 
courtesy which takes off its grave hat to a new beetle, or a fresh veget- 
able alkaloid. Large-wigged science behaves worse to our ances- 
tors than to our vermin. Evidence on spiritual subjects is regarded 
as an impertinence by the learned ; so timorous are they, and so mor- 
bidly fearful of ghosts. Ifthey were not afraid, they would investigate ; 
but nature is to them a churchyard, in which they must whistle their 
dry tunes to keep up their courage. They should come to Swedenborg, 
who has made ghosts themselves into a science. As the matter stands, 
we are bold to say, that there is no class so little follows its own rules 
of uncaring experiment and induction, or has so little respect for facts, 
as the hard-headed scientific men. They are attentive enough to a 
class of facts that nobody values,—to beetles, spiders, and fossils,— 
but as to those dear facts that common men and women, in all time 
and place, have found full of interest, wonder, or importance, they 
show them a deaf ear and a callous heart. Science in this neglects its 
mission, which is, to give us in knowledge a transcript of the world, 
and primarily of that in the world which is nearest and dearest to the 
soul.” 

We do not propose in this article to give any account of Swe- 
denborg’s theological system. We will state, however, that it 
does not, in important points of doctrine, differ more from other 
Christian sects than these differ among themselves. The salient 
peculiarities of his writings consist chiefly in thorough develop- 
ments of the doctrines that men are ultimately judged by their 
works, and that they continue after death to exist with the 
bodily form and functions. His views of the nature of punish- 
ment and rewards, as being necessarily involved in wrong and 
right action, are in accordance with the views of the profoundest 
theologians of all times; and no one, we imagine, could read 
the Heaven and Hell without being impressed with the height and 
vigour of the imagination which follows out that doctrine into 
consequences which, to say the least of them, have, like the re- 
presentations of Dante, the strongest poctic verisimilitude. It 
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is in these views of a future life that Swedenborg shows his 
highest and most peculiar power; and, since it is possible to 
illustrate these without trespassing upon ground which in the 
commencement of this article we resolved to avoid, we proceed 
to string together a few passages which may suffice to give our 
readers a taste of the quality of our author. 

The following passage is one of a thousand in which Sweden- 
borg illustrates by “things heard and seen” his doctrine, that 
in the next life every one obtains exactly the position and kind 
of delight of which, by his habits in this life, he has rendered 
himself capable : 


*‘ Whoever ascends from an inferior to a superior heaven is seized 
with painful anxiety, nor can he see those who dwell there, and still 
less can he converse with them; while he who descends from a supe- 
rior to an inferior heaven is deprived of his wisdom, stammers in his 
speech, and is filled with despair. Some angels of the lowest heaven, 
who were not as yet instructed that heaven consists in the interiors of 
the angels, believed that they should come into superior heavenly hap- 
piness if they were introduced into a heaven of superior angels, and 
therefore they were permitted to enter: but when they were there 
they saw no one, notwithstanding their searching about, and although 
a great multitude was present ; for the interiors of the strangers were 
not opened in the same degree as the interiors of the angels who in- 
habited that heaven, and consequently neither was their sight. In a 
short time after their entrance they were seized with anguish of heart 
so intense, that they scarcely knew whether they were alive or not ; 
and therefore they speedily returned to the heaven from which they 
came, rejoicing that they were returned again to their own associates, 
and promising that they would no longer desire higher things than 
were in agreement with their life.” 


In the heaven of Swedenborg there are “ many mansions,” 
differing as much in the quality as in the degree of their happi- 
ness; for 
“ All who have acquired intelligence and wisdom in the world, are 
accepted in heaven and become angels, every one according to the qua- 
lity and quantity of his intelligence and wisdom ; for whatever a man 
acquires in the world, remains and is carried with him after death, 
when also it is increased and becomes full: but this increase and full- 
ness does not exceed the degree of his affection and desire of truth and 
its good. They who have had little of the affection and desire of truth 
and its good, receive little inoerease and fullness, but still they receive as 
much as they are able to receive within the degree of their affection 
and desire ; and they who have had much of that affection and desire 
receive much.” 


And so it is with hell. There is something unspeakably 
more terrible in Swedenborg’s view of the infernal state, as being 
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the happiest condition of which lost spirits have rendered them- 
selves capable, than in the idea of punishment ad extra : 


“Spirits, who come from the world into the other life, desire 
nothing more earnestly than to be admitted into heaven. Almost all 
request admittance, because they suppose that heaven consists only in 
being introduced and received ; and in consequence of this supposition 
and strong desire, they are conveyed to some society of the lowest 
heaven : but when they who are in the love of self and world approach 
the threshold of that heaven, they begin to be so distressed and in- 
teriorly tormented, that they feel hell in themselves rather than heaven ; 
and therefore they cast themselves down headlong thence, and find rest 
only when they come into hell among their like. It has also very fre- 
quently happened that such spirits desired to know the nature of hea- 
venly joy ; and when they heard that it is in the interiors of the 
angels, they have wished to have it communicated to themselves ; and 
this also has been done,—for whatever a spirit desires, who is not yet 
in heaven or hell, is granted to him, if it conduce to any geod purpose ; 
but when the communication was made, they began to be tormented 
so intensely, that they did not know in what postures to place their 
bodies through the violence of the pain. They thrust their heads 
down to their feet, cast themselves to the earth, and writhed themselves 
into folds in the manner of a serpent. Such was the effect which hea- 
venly delight produced in those who were in the delights derived from 
the loves of self and the world ; because those loves are entirely op- 
posed to heavenly loves, and when one opposite acts upon another such 


pain is produced.” 


The defect, and at the same time the merit, of every thing 
that Swedenborg informs us of the other life is, that it provokes 
the thought, ‘No need of a ghost to tell us that!” But the de- 
feet is only of the manner, the merit of the matter. No writer 
has ever before presented us with such a natural history of the 
spirit as is to be found in the Heaven and Heil. The following 
is one of innumerable poctic parables in which the specific re- 
sults of particular dispositions and habits are suggested with an 
imaginative veracity worthy of the greatest poets : 

“It has been granted me to converse with many of the learned 
after their departure from the world, including some of the most dis- 
tinguished reputation, who are celebrated for their writings throughout 
the whole literary world ; and with others who are not so celebrated, 
but who nevertheless possessed hidden wisdom. The former, who in 
heart denied a divine Being, how much soever they confessed him with 
their lips, were become so stupid, that they could scarcely comprehend 
any civil truth, much less any spiritual truth. I perceived and saw 
also that the interiors of their minds were so closed as to become 
black,—such things appear visible in the spiritual world,—and thus 
that they could not endure any heavenly light ; they could not there- 
fore admit any influx from heaven... . . Such men in the other life 
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receive every false principle with delight, and imbibe them as a sponge 
does water ; but they repel every truth as a bony elastic surface re- 
pels what falls upon it. I have also been told that the interiors of 
those who confirmed themselves against the Divine, and in favour of 
nature, are ossified ; their heads also appear callous, as though they 
were made of ebony ; and this appearance reaches even to the nose,— 
a sign that they have no longer any perception. Spirits of this cha- 
racter are immersed in whirlpools, which appear like bogs, where they 
are terrified by the fantasies into which their falses are turned. The 
infernal fire which torments them is their lust of glory and a name, 
by which they are excited to speak bitterly one against another, and 
to torment with infernal ardour those who do not worship them as 
deities. They torture each other in this manner by turns. Such is 
the change which all worldly learning undergoes when it has not re- 
ceived light from heaven by the acknowledgment of a Divine.” 


We must remark, that the oddities of phraseology in the 
above passages, and in the translations of Swedenborg’s works 
generally, are the faults of the translators, who have rendered 
the Latin with improper literality. 

The influence which Swedenborg has exercised, and is exer- 
cising, upon modern thought is much more extensive than his 
reputation. The sect of Swedenborgians is a narrow one in Eng- 
land, but somewhat numerous in America. It is not among these, 
however, that his more permanently important influence is to be 
traced, nor scarcely among those who, like Mr. Grindon, accept 
Swedenborg’s system in the lump, but rather as a philosophy 
than a religion. Upon the former of these classes Swedenborg 
seems to have exerted any thing but an influence of unmixed 
good. Those who have been most truly benefited by Sweden- 
borg’s writings are those who have approached them in the spirit 
of a recent critic, who says, “He is the Humboldt of spiritual 
phenomena, but as much greater than Humboldt as true psycho- 
logists are more rare than true naturalists. We may well smile 
at the assertion of supernatural origin for a series of spiritual 
facts which demanded for their discovery nothing but a hitherto 
unparalleled degree of patience and childlike simplicity of obser- 
vation. If the derivation of these facts was indeed supernatural, 
—and ‘the character of a true philosopher is to believe nothing 
impossible,’—we can only say, ‘so much the worse for their au- 
thority.’ The reasonable apprehension and instinct of humanity 
must ever remain the last and highest authority for us in matters 
which are the proper subjects of such instinct and apprehension.” 
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Art. V.—THE OLD ENGLISH NOBILITY. 


The Historie Peerage of England; exhibiting, under alphabetical ar- 
rangement, the Origin, Descent, and Present State of every Title 
of Peerage which has existed in this Country since the Conquest : 
being a new edition of the “Synopsis of the Peerage of England” by 
the late Sir Harris Nicolas, G.C.M.G.; revised, corrected, and con- 
tinued to the present time, &c. by William Courthope, Esq., Somer- 
set Herald, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law. Murray, 1857. 

A History of England under the Norman Kings, or fromthe Battle 
of Hastings to the Accession of the House of Plantagenet ; to 
which is prefixed an Epitome of the early History of Normandy. 
Translated from the German of Dr. J. M. Lappenberg,, For. F.S.A., 
Keeper of the Archives of the City of Hamburg, by Benjamin 
Thorpe; with considerable additions and corrections by the ‘Trans- 
lator. Oxford, 1857. 

English Historical Society's Publications. 29 vols. Lond. 1888-56. 

General Introduction to Domesday Book ; accompanied by Indexes 
of the Tenants-in-Chief and Under-Tenants at the time of the 
Survey, as well as of the Holders of Lands mentioned in Domes- 
day anterior to the formation of that Record, &. By Sir Henry 
Ellis. 2 vols. 1883. 


Hazxirt, in one of his essays, speaks of “ Mayfair” as “the beau- 
ideal of civilised life,—a society composed entirely of lords and 
footmen.” How far the lapse of a quarter of a century may 
have modified this curious topographical feature, we will not 
now stop to inquire: it seems, however, as if the spirit of the 
remark still holds good with respect to a certain class of litera- 
ture,—that devoted to recording the pedigrees and family bio- 
graphy of the British aristocracy. We have no wish to raise 
an indiscriminate and useless outcry against the compilers and 
editors of our modern “ Peerages.” They themselves are not so 
much to blame as others for the result which has assigned to 
their productions, as their most useful position, a place by the 
side of the visiting-book in the entrance-halls of our great West- 
End houses, instead of on the library-tables of historical students. 
They themselves are to blame in a very secondary degree for the 
peculiarities and deficiencies which have rendered their works 
a more congenial and instructive study for fashionable footmen 
and hall-porters, whose acquaintance with peers lies within the 
compass of the gossip of the last few town seasons, than for 
those who have been accustomed to look at the representatives 
of our great families with reference to the past national history 
in which the origin of their dignities is recorded. It is not so 
much their fault that their matter has seldom risen above the 
appreciation of such an audience, as it is the fault of those who 
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have allowed a mere court-directory to supersede a concise ab- 
stract of the relations of our noble families to the great events 
of which they were the contemporary spectators, and in so many 
cases the moving agents. We have heard a great deal in recent 
years of histories of the “people” being essential to a due com- 
prehension of the events of the past centuries ; but, without 
denying a certain justice in the claim thus put forward, a simi- 
lar one may be urged with far greater force on behalf of the 
ancient nobility of England. “Popular” influence in national 
affairs, in the sense in which the term is employed by those 
who identify themselves peculiarly with that cause, is of very 
modern growth. The old history of England, from the Con- 
quest to the accession of the House of Tudor, is unequivocally 
the history of the baronial families, just as the Tudor and Stuart 
periods are chiefly the property of the court and middle classes. 
The “Barons of Runnymead” is a commonplace expression 
among constitutional orators; but how many of the audience, 
leaving the speaker himself out of the question, are acquainted 
with the bare names of those to whom they are so fond of 
acknowledging themselves as thus deeply indebted? Our great 
kings have all had more or less justice or injustice done to 
their actions, and every one with the commonest smattering 
of education has some general notion of their character and 
fate. Our middle-class Hampdens and Cromwells have found 
their enthusiastic biographers and their sturdy detractors in 
the literature of the nineteenth century ; but the personal his- 
tory of our old noble families, intertwined at every step with 
the history of their country, is left buried in the comparative 
obscurity of monkish chronicles, without any attempt being 
made to bring together these scattered notices, and to group 
them around the central points of English history, so that an 
allusion to each of the great eras of our national progress may 
suggest at once to the mind the name, character, and career of 
some one or more of the old peers of England. This has been 
done, though disconnectedly, for the remarkable men of the 
centuries subsequent to the accession of Henry VII. But who 
is there among general readers that recalls in all the preceding 
period more baronial names of eminence than some three or 
four, such as Simon de Montfort, the guilty Mortimer, and the 
king-making Warwick? How many noble soldiers and states- 
men, who have played almost, if not quite, as important a part 
in the events of those days, have failed to secure even so simple 
a tribute to their fume as the bare recollection of their names 
by those who have enjoyed the fruits of their labours? There 
may be some vague conviction that the De Clares and De Veres 
did something remarkable in former ages to render their names 
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peculiarly grateful to the ear above other names, and the che- 
rished “property” of writers of romantic fictions; but how 
many are there who attach any personal ideas to a particular 
De Clare or De Vere, or even can tell when those families arose 
and when they became extinct? The volumes of the English 
Historical Society, and the new series now in course of publi- 
cation under the authority of the Master of the Rolls, will leave 
no excuse to more serious students for the continued neglect of 
this field of illustration ; and as the enterprise of Mr. Bohn has 
already given the public the opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with some of the authorities for our earlier history in a popu- 
lar form, it is surely not too much to hope that the information 
thus rendered generally accessible, and the tastes thus created 
and fostered, may ere long lead to the production, and secure 
a market for a remunerative sale of an English peerage-hook 
worthy of taking its place on our shelves by the side of our 
Hallamns and Macaulays. As it is, the taint of servile complais- 
ance to the pretensions and self-delusions of the fashionable 
powers that be is so connected in the public mind with the 
idea of a peerage-book,—there is so general an anticipation of 
dextrous generalities cloaking inconvenient facts,—of decent 
suppressions of not a few “ blots on the ’scutcheon,”—of tender 
handling of indisputable delinquencies,—of judicious oblivion 
of obscure progenitors, and confident assertion of doubtful and 
apocryphal pedigrees,—-that it really requires some courage in 
any one who does not wish to be set down as a tuft-hunter to 
avow a predilection for the history of our noble families. And 
yet, when approached i in a proper spirit, this is no uncongenial 
subject of study for the most independent and the highest 
minds. A distinguished man in modern times is said to ‘have 
replied to the question (sometimes asked), who were his ances- 
tors, “I myself am an ancestor!” To such men, who have 
themselves made a name and created a family, the history of 
the great men who were the founders and glory of older fami- 
lies cannot fail to possess an especial interest. They can far 
better understand and appreciate this ancestral greatness who 
are themselves conscious of having played a similar part, and 
attained a similar position. They will easily discern the addi- 
tions and concealments due to the false pride of descendants ; 
and by reference to their own experience, will quickly strike 
the key-note to the forgotten story. And so, in their various 
degrees, all the true “ working men” of the present age might 
be expected to find themselves drawn by the tie of congeniality 
towards those who were the architects of their own fame and 
fortunes in former times in a much greater degree than those 
lineal descendants of the latter, to whom the inertia of assured 
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competence has denied the capacity of appreciating real com- 
batants in the battle of life. The historical study of the peer- 
age is, indeed, about the surest cure for tuft-hunting propen- 
sities with which we are acquainted. Its records are a most 
effective homily against family pride, and one continued exhor- 
tation to self-respect and self-reliance. The rapid transmuta- 
tion of nobodies into somebodies, and the equally rapid dis- 
placement of these somebodies by other nobodies, are little cal- 
culated to inspire notions of separate caste, or to foster the 
insolence of aristocratic “ teadies.” Such narrow and con- 
temptible feelings are not the lessons which will be drawn 
from an acquaintance with the actual vicissitudes in the peer- 
age ; nor can any compilation be taken as a fair representative 
of the natural results of such a course of reading which dis- 
regards the fact, that a history of the nobility of England is a 
tribute of justice to the illustrious dead, and not a courtly com- 
pliment to the fashionable living—a necrology, and not, an ex- 
tended St. James’s Chronicle. The host of modern “ honour- 
ables” (of whose growing number a recent pamphleteer reason- 
ably complains) may still have their family trees and branches 
duly indicated, and their own proximity to higher grades of 
nobility marked with appropriate emphasis in the ordinary 
aristocratic guide-books, without covering and defacing with 
their insignificant names and addresses the memorials of those 
in whose actions the whole nation feels an hereditary interest. 
We would not deprive drawing-rooms and servants’ halls of an 
innocent course of literature; we only claim something more 
and something different for our libraries and reading-rooms. 
As a first step towards such a desirable result, the Historic 
Peerage of Mr. Courthope, based on the patient and honest 
labours of the late Sir Harris Nicolas, will be welcome to all 
historical students. Presenting in alphabetical order a com- 
plete outline of the changes in the peerage from the Norman 
Conquest to the present time, it affords a reliable backbone for 
the larger Story of the Peerage, the absence of which we have 
deplored. The compiler confines himself to ascertained facts, 
such as would be recognised in the Committees of Privilege of 
the House of Lords as evidence in any claim to a peerage. He 
therefore may be considered as falling short of, rather than ex- 
ceeding, the legitimate admissions, according to the usual rules 
with which historians are satisfied in deciding on matters of 
fact. We are not aware, however, that we have lost much from 
the adoption of these stricter legal canons ; while we have cer- 
tainly gained much in the equalisation of family claims, and 
the consequent avoidance of even the suspicion of partiality 
on the part of the compiler. Besides the dates of accession 
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to the peerage, and notices of proofs of sitting in the House, 
Mr. Courthope has added one or two historical facts in con- 
nection with the names, which rest on the authority of recog- 
nised documents. He has also entirely re-written, with refer- 
ence to the latest inquiries and decisions, the introductory 
chapters on “ dignities,’ which are the key to our whole system 
of peerage, and of which the dictionary of peers which follows 
forms at once the “exemplar and the proof.” In this introduc- 
tory matter, as well as in the body of the work, Mr. Courthope 
seems to have fully entered into the spirit of his predecessor ; 
and the words in which Sir Harris, in the preface to the first 
edition of his “Synopsis,” states his own claims to the confi- 
dence of the public, may be applied without hesitation to the 
present editor. 


“To the merit of sedulous care, of rigid impartiality, and to having 
acted upon the resolution of not stating a single word which he did not 
believe to be strictly true, with the view of flattering the pride or grati- 
fying the ambition of others, he conscientiously feels that he is entitled : 
and many instances will be found where dignities which by every pre- 
vious writer have been attributed to different noble families, are in 
these pages proved either to be now vested in other individuals, to 
have become extinct, or never to have been created to the ancestor of 
the present peer. He has felt that with respect to hereditary honours 
more than with any other worldly possession, Rien n'est beaw que le 
vrai ; and that to attribute a dignity to an individual who has no legal 
right to it, is a species of falsehood, which, if not so injurious, is at 
least as morally culpable as any other deviation from truth. Hence he 
trusts that the public will possess at least one work in which no title 
is stated to be enjoyed by a peer which is not undoubtedly vested in 
him.” 


We cannot, however, expect that the average general reader 
will be much attracted by such a volume as Mr. Courthope’s. 
The introductory chapters, though really full of points of daily 
interest, necessarily wear somewhat too much of the legal cha- 
racter of the report from the Lords’ Committee, to which they so 
frequently refer, to command avery large audience according to 
present literary tastes. They would scarcely be in much demand 
in circulating-libraries even of the higher order, such as have 
recently come into vogue. Mr. Mudie would be a venturous 
man if he headed the subscription-list with an order for five 
hundred copies of such a work ; and the annual new editions of 
the ordinary peerage-books, with the latest.information respect- 
ing births, marriages, and deaths, and the Christian names of 
all the aristocratic infants ofthe past year, would be dangerous 
rivals in country book-societies to Mr. Courthope’s simple, not 
to say rude, outlines. The editor must be content, for the pre- 
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sent at any rate, with a more limited popularity. Still, it would 
be a great mistake to suppose that nothing of romance attaches 
to his brief records. To any one who chooses to reflect as well 
as turn over the pages, there is scarcely a genealogical table 
contained in the volume which is not full of s suggestive matter 
of deep and melancholy interest. The hand of public or private 
violence which decimated the baronage ef England during its 
earlier stages, seems scarcely to have done its work more effec- 
tually than the quieter inroads of natural mortality in later 
years. The Shrewsbury peerage, which has descended with 
much more than usual regularity through so many generations 
from the time of its great founder, has at the present moment, 
in default of heirs collateral to any of the later generations, 
had to ascend for the ancestors of its claimants to questionable 
genealogies of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
Norfolk Howards are often spoken of as one of the great faimi- 
lies least likely to experience the fate of extinction through 
default of male heirs. Yet even with these, what a presage is 
conveyed by the following short table of the succession of the 
last ten dukes ! 


A.D. 1646] Henry Freperick Howarp, EArt or ARUNDEL, SURREY, AND 





to 1652 NorFOLkK. 

| 3 7 T =k 
Eldest son, 2d son, 8d son, 8th son, 
Thomas, 5th Henry, 6th Charles Howard. Bernard Howard. 


Duke of Norfolk. Duke of Norfolk. 





he Henry, 7th 2. Thomas Howard. Hy. Chas. Howard. Bernard Howard. 


Duke of Norfolk. 
| 


a : 
1. Thomas, 8th 2. Henry, 9th Charles, 10th Henry Howard. 
Duke of Norfolk. Duke of Norfolk. Duke of Norfolk. 





| 
Charles, 11th Bernard Ed., 12th 
Duke of Norfolk. Duke of Norfolk. 


| 
Hy. Chas., 13th 
Duke of Norfolk. 


| 
Hy. Granville, 14th 
Duke of Norfolk. 


From this table we see that of these ten successive dukes five 
left no male issue, and that in the first four generations of 
the family there were no less than eight dukes. The male issue 
of the three eldest sons of the Earl of Arundel being exhausted 
in the fourth generation, the dignity had then to be continued 
in the descendant of the eighth son; and were this line by 
any casualties to share the fate of its predecessors, we should 
have to grope for an heir to our noblest peerage among the 
pedigrees of the reigns of Elizabeth or James. The history 
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of our peerage is indeed a tragedy of the old Elizabethan cast, 
in which the great effects of the play are produced at the 
expense of the lives of half the leading characters. From the 
Conquest to the present time, family after family rises into 
an ephemeral renown only to sink back into a still more 
complete obscurity and oblivion. Names which were the no- 
blest in the times of the Plantagenets, are found low down 
in the dregs of the people in succeeding ages; and the serfs 
and menials of the Norman barons become the honoured pa- 
trons of the descendants of their former masters. The story 
of such transmutations is not one of light interest, and only 
requires a faithful and sympathising narrator to command a 
very general popularity for its recital. 

We have already indicated our adoption of the usual great 
division of English history since the Conquest into the periods 
anterior and posterior to the accession of the House of Tudor. 
So far, at least as respects the comparative importance of the 
baronial element in the Constitution, this is a most significant 
demarcation. Whatever may have been the power and pro- 
sperity of particular nobles, the peers of Engiand, as a body, 
never again took the same position in the history of their 
country. Throughout the Tudor and Stuart periods, they were 
little more than tame followers either of the king or the middle 
classes. They fought and suffered both for king and for people ; 
but they had seldom much to do with the origin or decision 
of the struggle. Under the Revolution dynasties which suc- 
ceeded, they emerged into political influence, not as a feudal 
or legislative body, but as centres of a great aristocracy, the 

ramifications of which spread through the whole of society, and 
which was strong because its chief power lay elsewhere than in 
the possession of a baronial dignity. The history of the peerage 
since the Revolution of 1689 is that of English society ; its his- 
tory before the Tudor era is that of the English State. This 
earlier period, however, subdivides itself into three distinct 
stages, each of which is ‘the landmark of a corresponding stage 
of society. The division into baronies by tenure, by writ, and 
by patent, is much more than a mere chronological arrange- 
ment at the herald’s office. It is a classification springing 
naturally out of the actual social progress of England, and can 
be explained only by a reference to this. Baronies by tenure 
are the immediate offspring of the Norman Conquest, and 
represent the state of things immediately consequent on that 
event. Whatever may have been the value of the rights of 
William derived from the alleged wish of Edward the Con- 
fessor, it is certain that he actually reigned by virtue of his 
own strong hand. In the words of an old English poem, 
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‘<Swa stalworth man he was of hand, 
That wit his forse he wan the land.” 


And the dignities which he conferred, as well as the penalties 
which he inflicted, had an immediate reference to the main- 
tenance of himself and his followers on the conquered soil, 
against all, at home or from abroad, who came 


*¢ Apon the Normanz for to fight, 
That wan the land wituten right.” 


The feudal system was in England, in those days, no mere paper 
constitution, but an organisation which was daily called into 
action in every part, and on the successful working of which 
the ascendency of the Norman dynasty alone rested. The 
grant of lands on the condition of military service to the crown 
was in this state of things simply a means of securing a united 
action against a common foe. The larger the grants, the more 
important it became to secure the continuance of this combined 
action ; and this was done by calling the greater feudal tenants 
of the crown into council, as well as into the field. Three times 
every year, besides special occasions, the king met his barons, 
wearing his crown, and virtually ascertaining from personal 
intercourse what support he could count upon for its continu- 
ance on his head. ‘This summons to council, as well as to war, 
was placed in the light of privilege, although it may be doubted 
whether it was not in those early times a far greater benefit to 
the crown than to the barons summoned. It was a means of 
making tliem collectively responsible for measures to which 
individually they were often averse or indifferent. Those thus 
privileged were said to hold of the king in chief by “ grand 
serjeanty,” while the rest of the tenants-in-chief held by sim- 
ple “ knight-service,” and were not expected to attend the great 
councils. All alike were called barons; but those alone who 
held by grand serjeanty were barons in our modern sense of the 
term—were called the king’s or greater barons—were said to 
hold their lands per barontam, and had a criminal as well as a 
civil jurisdiction each in his own “court-baron.” The tenants 
by knight-service, or lesser barons, were simply “lords of the 
manor,” and had only a civil jurisdiction. Both classes of 
barons were bound to attend the king in time of war, with 
a certain number of knights, according to the number of 
knights’ fees which they held of the crown. Of the number of 
the tenants-in-chief we have no record till that contained in 
Domesday Book, twenty years later than the Conquest. After 
the first violent aggression, the dispossession of the Saxon pro- 
prietors must have been a very gradual process; and this cele- 
brated survey of England was perhaps itself the first consoli- 
dation of Norman feudalism. The whole number of tenants- 
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in-chief at that period, including ecclesiastical corporations, 
amounted scarcely to 1400. What proportion of these were 
greater barons, and by virtue of their tenure were bound to at- 
tend the king at his great councils, we have no means of ascer- 
taining for the early” Norman period. In the reign of Henry 
IIL. their number is stated at 150; and this is probably i in ex- 
cess of the attendance in earlier reigns. Besides, however, this 
territorial and feudal nobility, there was a rank which was 
strictly personal, and which, though connected with the posses- 
sion of landed property, does not appear to have been specially 
attached to any particular locality ; this was the dignity of earl. 
The Saxon earldormen were lord-lieutenants of particular coun- 
ties, or groups of counties, the government of which they actually 
administered, and the profits of which they received for their 
own or the crown’s use through their deputies the sheriffs. But 
except in the cases of county-palatines, such as Chester and Pem- 
broke, and the northern counties, which formed the old earldom 
of Northumberland, and whose unsettled condition and remote 
position required a more immediate local administration, the 
Norman “earls” had no authority in the counties whose names 
they bore, nor any influence beyond that attaching to their 
large possessions in any particular district. They were girt 
with the sword of a particular county, and received a grant of 
the third penny of the pleas of this county. Their hereditary 
title was in strictness derived from this county. Their landed 
property might or might not be within it; but they them- 
selves were usually called by their Christian names only, as 
“Earl Roger” (who was actually Earl of Salop); or sometimes 
with the affix of one of their principal manors or castles, 
as, “Earl William de Arundel” (Earl of Sussex), and “ Earl 
Richard de Clare” (Earl of Hertford). The manor of Clare was 
in Suffolk. The Conqueror and his successors, although they 
sometimes granted vast estates to one individual, and the bulk 
of these might also sometimes lie in one particular county 
(as in the case of the Lords Marchers), always took care that 
the remainder should be either scattered through a number 
of other counties, or situated in an entirely different part of 
the country. They thus took good security that the kingdom 
should not again (as in the times of the Saxon princes) be 
mapped out into a certain number of self-contained and defined 
satrapies. Thus the vast possessions of Odo, Bishop of Baieux, 
were distributed through seventeen counties; those of Robert 
of Mortain through nineteen, besides his property in Wales. 
Eudes, surnamed Dapifer, had fees in twelve counties; Hugh 
of Av ranches, surnamed Lupus, besides the county- palatine 
of Chester, had considerable possessions in twenty-one other 
shires. 
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It is not surprising, then, that with such widely-scattered 
lands, and so much vagueness in their mode of designation, we 
should often find ourselves confused and mistaken as to the 
identity of persons alluded to by the earlier chroniclers. To this 
confusion the insecurity of the tenure of lands, and the frequent 
changes and confiscations, contribute not a little. “The king,” 
says the angry Saxon chronicler, “sold out his lands as dear as 
dearest he might; and then some other man came and bid 
more than the first had given, and the king granted them to 
him who offered the larger sum ; then came a third and bid yet 
more; and the king made over the lands to him who offered 
most of all.”’ Then the whole age was one of conspiracy and 
revolt throughout England and Normandy. The lands of the 
revolted English were granted to Normans. These Anglo-Nor- 
mans, in their turn conspiring and revolting, lost their lands 
to other foreigners, or, on rare occasions, to Saxons who per- 
formed remarkable service to the crown. During the struggles 
between Duke Robert of Normandy and his brothers, the 
younger sons of the Conqueror, the lands and dignities of Eng- 
land changed hands as rapidly as in the later wars of the Roses. 
Several great Norman lords, finding it impossible to preserve ¢ 
firm hold on their possessions in both Normandy and England, 
abandoned the latter country altogether; and their lordships 
were regranted by the crown to resident barons. Others, on 
account of their flagrant tyranny and rapacity, were stripped 
of their English possessions altogether by the juster policy of 
Henry I.; and, to the great delight of the oppressed Saxons, were 
driven back across the seas into Normandy. Such, in the year 
1110, was the fate of Philip of Braiose, William Malet, and 
William Bainard; “although all men of noble blood, and of 
approved fidelity to the royal house. To the first one alone, 
after a lapse of some years, was permission to return granted. 
The name of the last-mentioned disappeared from that time 
from among the noble races of England; and his memory is 
preserved only in the name of one of the wards of London, 
where, on the river’s bank, stood Bainard’s castle until swept 
away by the great conflagration of 1666.” The reign (if it can 
be so called) of Stephen, when England was divided between 
two hostile camps, and the allegiance of her nobles between two 
rival sovereigns, still further obliterated the original distribu- 
tions of the Conqueror; and the royal circuits of justice made 
by the first Plantagenet swept a yet greater number of noble 
names from the baronial roll: hence comparatively few of the 
descendants of the greatest barons of the Conquest are to be 
found among the leading nobility of the Plantagenet period. 
The fate of some of this first generation of noble families we 
can trace, though the majority disappear silently from the 
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drama. The “Earl Roger,” to whom we have already alluded 
—the “Comes Rogerus” of Domesday Survey —was the son of 
Hugh Count of Montgomery in Normandy, and was nearly allied 
to the Conqueror, whom he accompanied to England, command- 
ing the centre of the invading army at the battle of Hastings. 
William’s charge to him is chronicled in the Roman de Rou : 


‘¢ William upon his war-horse went ; 
Unto Roger his way he bent 
(He who is called of Montgomery) : 
‘Form,’ he said, ‘I trust in ye; 
On this side shall your battle go, 
On this side shall ye charge the foe.’ ”’* 


Roger well fulfilled his trust—slaying in single combat a gal- 
lant Saxon, whose prowess had struck terror into the hearts of 
the Normans: 


“* Dune s’ecria: ‘ Ferez, Franceiz ! 
Nostre est li champ sor les Engleiz !’” 


He was richly rewarded by the Conqueror. In Sussex he had 
no less than seventy-seven lordships bestowed upon him, and 
in Shropshire he obtained nearly the whole county. His chief 
residences were his castles of Shrewsbury and Arundel; and 
this is a curious fact in connection with the claim to the earl- 
dom of Arundel advanced in later years in virtue of mere pos- 
session of this latter castle. Earl Roger is called occasionally 
Earl of Shrewsbury, as well as Earl of Arundel ; but that both 
these were simply descriptions of him by his places of residence, 
or in modern phrase his “ addresses,” is clear, as according to 
the usages of the period in question neither the towns nor 
castles of Shrewsbury or Arundel could confer the title of an 
English earl ; and such dignity, if vested in Roger de Mont- 
gomery, must have been derived from the county of Salop, 
where, according to Selden, he possessed palatine authority. He 
died in 1094, and was succeeded in his English possessions by 
his second son, Hugh. His eldest son, Robert, styled de Be- 
lesme, after his mother Mabel, heiress of Alengon and Belesme, 
attached himself to tle fortunes of young Robert of Normandy ; 
and during the contests between the Conqueror and his son, the 
family of Montgomery (with many others) was similarly divided 
between father and son. On the death of Hugh de Montgomery 
in 1098, his brother, Robert de Belesme, purchased the earldom 
or county of Salop from William Rufus for 30007. In the sub- 


* « Willame sist sor son destrier ; 
Venir a fet avant Rogier 
(Ke l’en dist de Montgomeri) : 
‘Forment,’ dist-il, ‘en vos me fi; 
De cele part de 1a ireiz, 
De cele part les assaldreiz.’” 
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sequent fraternal dissensions, he was driven into exile by King 
Henry IL, and was afterwards seized in Normandy and brought 
to England, where he died a prisoner in Wareham Castle in 
1118, after a confinement of four years. His talents were of 
a high order; but his character is portrayed in the darkest 
colours by contemporary chroniclers. Henry of Huntingdon 
says, somewhat wildly, “he was a very Pluto, Megera, Cer- 
berus, or any thing you can conceive still more horrible.” His 
great possessions of course passed to the crown, and the earl- 
dom became extinct in his family. Another great name dur- 
ing the early Norman period was that of Fitz-Osberne: William 
Fitz-Osberne, Count of Bretville, or Breteuil, in Normandy, is 
pronounced by Dr. Lappenberg, in his laborious and valuable 
History of the Norman Kings, to have been “ the most faithful 
and most sagacious counsellor” that the Conqueror had ever 
possessed. He was related to the ducal house, and succeeded 
to the office of seneschal of Normandy, which had been enjoyed 
by his father. To his vast riches the founding of a monastery 
at Lyre, where his wife Adeliza lies buried, and of another at 
Cormely, where he himself is interred, bear witness. He was 
connected with the Anglo-Saxon royal race, and had probably 
visited the English court before the Conquest. His brother, 
the chaplain Osberne, was certainly a resident there previously. 
In his youth he had mainly contributed to the capture of Dom- 
front, and afterwards maintained the newly erected castle of 
Breteuil against the king of France. To his discrimination 
the Duke William was indebted for the acquisition of the ser- 
vices of Archbishop Lanfranc, and thereby the friendship of 
the Papal chair, so important an element in the designs of the 
duke upon the English crown. To these projects it was he 
who induced the Norman barons, against their inclination, to 
lend a favourable ear. In the organisation of the expedition, 
he is said by his counsels to have guarded the duke equally 
against undue haste and procrastination ; and at the battle of 
Hastings he commanded the van of the army. To him was 
then allotted, as his peculiar duty, the conquest of the Isle of 
Wight, which he successfully achieved. As a reward he had 
bestowed upon him the earldom of Hereford, and afterwards 
the government of the north of England. In this position, 
“his great liberality to the military, whereby he preserved the 
people from pillage, and at the same time rendered them well 
disposed towards him, gained him such universal esteem, that 
the king, although mistrustful and irritated against him, durst 
not venture to counteract him; and his laws, although at vari- 
ance with those of the rest of England, were regarded as valid 
after the lapse of a century.” The king’s jealousy, however, 
2 
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soon removed him from York, and he was appointed, conjointly 
with Queen Matilda, to the lieutenancy of Normandy. Here, 
as one of the guardians of the young Count Arnulf of Flanders, 
he involved himself in hostilities with his ward’s paternal uncle, 
Robert the Frisian, and fell in an ambush of the latter, at the 
commencement of the year 1071. His death so incensed his 
countrymen, that it required all the energy of the Conqueror 
to prevent the outbreak of a war with Flanders. His inherit- 
ance was divided: his elder son, William, had his father’s fiefs 
in Normandy ; his younger son, Roger, succeeded to the earl- 
dom of Hereford, and all that his father had acquired in Eng- 
land. The career of the new earl was brief and disastrous. In 
defiance of the prohibition of the king, he had given his sister 
Emma in marriage to Earl Ralph of Guader, an Englishman’s 
son by a Breton mother, on whom the king had bestowed “ the 
Consulate of the East Angles, or counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Cambridge.” At the marriage festivities, which were held 
at Ixning in Cambridgeshire, a conspiracy was formed against 
the king, into which Earl Waltheof the Saxon was also drawn ; 
but the latter, through repentance or pusillanimity, betrayed 
the plot to Archbishop Lanfranc, who was governing the king- 
dom during the absence of William in Normandy. The arch- 
bishop, mindful of the old bond of friendship between Earl 
Roger’s father and himself, endeavoured, first by written re- 
presentations, and next by the spiritual weapon of excommu- 
nication, to withdraw him from his rebellion. In the mean 
time he was held in check by an armed force under the Bishop 
of Worcester; while Ralph Guader was easily crushed and driven 
to Denmark by an army under Bishop Odo. The contest was 
ineffectually renewed by Earl Ralph, with the assistance of the 
Danish king; but he gained no fresh footing in England, and 
ultimately died in exile in the Holy Land. The rebellion of 
the Norman Earl Roger was, however, a more important affair, 
and King William himself hastened from Normandy, and cited 
his vassal to answer for his conduct before his court. “ Roger 
hesitated not to appear, relying on his near relationship to the 
king; but he was declared, according to the Norman law, to 
have forfeited all his honours and possessions, and condemned 
to perpetual imprisonment. Even then his haughty spirit did 
not desert him, but served to exasperate the king still more 
against him; for when William on Easter-day had sent him a 
rich suit of clothes, he ordered a large fire to be kindled, and 
burnt them. He outlived the king, and died in prison and in 
fetters.” His male issue speedily became extinct; but the 
husband of his niece and heir, Amicia, had granted to him by 
Stephen the county, borough, and castle of Hereford, unaccom- 
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panied by the earldom, which passed away altogether from the 
family, and with the castle was afterwards regranted to an 
adherent of the Empress Matilda. The history of one more 
great earldom of the Conquest may, with the preceding, suffice 
as an illustration of the fate of the first great Anglo-Norman 
families. The earldom and the county of Chester had been 
originally granted by the king to Gherbod, a Fleming, who 
held them against the attacks ‘of Saxons and Welsh until the 
year 1070, when, going into Flanders, by permission of the 
king, to look after his paternal property, he was entrapped by 
his enemies there ; and during his imprisonment his honours in 
England were granted away without scruple by the king to Hugh 
de Abrincis, or Avranches (son of Richard, surnamed “ Goz,” 
Viscount of Avranches in Normandy), who had assisted at the 
battle of Hastings. He received the county of Chester (in- 
cluding that part of Lancashire which lies between the Ribble 
and the Mersey, as well as some adjacent Welsh districts), with 
the exception of some lands of the bishop’s, “to be held as 
freely by the sword (ad gladium) as the king held England 
by his crown.” By virtue of this grant, the possessors of fiefs 
in this district did not hold them, as in other provinces, of the 
king, but immediately from the earl. Hugh Goz received the 
further significant epithet of Lupus, the “ Wolf,” which he ap- 
pears from the monkish chronicles to have fairly earned. They 
represent him as a man of the grossest sensuality and gluttony, 
and unbounded extravagance. “He carried about with him,” 
says the king’s chaplain, “not a family, but an army. He knew 
no moderation either in giving or receiving.” He preferred the 
society of huntsmen and sportsmen to that of agriculturists, 
and, sad to say, even of learned Christian monks. In this last 
point probably lay the sting of his character. Although his 
gluttony made him at length so unwieldy in person that 7 
could scarcely move, his warlike spirit remained unbroken ; 

in his latter years he actually achieved the conquest of the te 
of Anglesea. Upon the prisoners taken in this expedition “he 
exercised a more cruel vengeance than was usual even in those 
times. After the amputation of their hands and feet, they were 
blinded,” and subjected to yet more horrible treatment. Like 
other great sinners, however, he died (in the year 1101) in the 
odour of sanctity, a professed monk of the abbey of Chester, of 
which he was the restorer. Eighteen years afterwards his male 
issue was extinguished by the death of his son and successor, 
Earl Richard, who, together with his wife, perished with the 
heir to the crown, Prince William, and many of the English no- 
bility, in the fatal passage from Normandy. The earldom was 
then granted by King Henry to Randal de Meschines, a son of 
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the sister of Earl Hugh, and passed from him through four 
generations, and another heiress, to John le Scot, Earl of Hun- 
tingdon, on whose death it was annexed to the crown by 
Henry IIT. 

In some such ways as the above passed off the stage the 
vanguard of the Norman invasion. With the firm establish- 
ment of the House of Plantagenet on the throne, in the person 
of Henry II, a new race of nobles began to occupy the vacant 
seats. Names holding only a secondary place in the preceding 
period now rise into precminence, and fresh. families are heard 
of for the first time in connection with the important events of 
the times. The position of the Norman barons in England had 
greatly altered. ‘To begin with, they had become by intermar- 
riages in one or two generations more than half Englishmen. 
It was found almost impossible in inquisitions for blood to 
assign to any of the victims a purely Norman in contradistinc- 
tion to a Saxon origin. The two races were getting entirely 
amalgamated in the higher ranks, although the mass of the 
population beneath remained purely Saxon. The jealousy felt 
by the Norman barons against the favourites of the new dy- 
nasty, drawn from Anjou and the great French duchy of 
Guyenne, which were now the native dominions of the kings of 
England, drew them more closely to the English nation by the 
bond of a common grievance, and a common dread of the as- 
cendency of the continental dominions of the king. The Cru- 
sades, in the days of Richard, contributed as much as any 
thing to break down the old antipathy of race between Anglo- 
Normans and Anglo-Saxons: at home distrustful neighbours, 
they became sworn friends and brothers on the remote plains 
of Palestine. Removed from the unhealthy confinement of one 
small circle, filled with tragic and hostile recollections, they all 
alike looked forward to a glorious return to what was now felt 
to be their common country. The renown of the mixed race 
which warred under King Richard for the Holy City made a very 
different impression on the mass of the English population at 
home from that which had been produced by the exploits of 
their feudal tyrants on the soil of their conquered country. 
The loss of Normandy, it is well known, completed the recon- 
ciliation of the two races which occupied England; but con- 
siderably before that event, though the names of the great noble 
families continued for the most part Norman, the exclusive 
Norman spirit had ceased to exist among them. We are there- 
fore entitled to look upon the twenty-four* barons who, in the 
year 1215, were appointed to enforce the observance of Magna 
Charta, as true representatives of the English nation, and not 
* The mayor of London made up the number of the twenty-five guardians. 
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of a mere dominant foreign aristocracy. They also represent the 
last holders of baronies by tenure, and, as such, indicate the 
completion of one chapter in the history of the old English 
nobility. An enumeration of their names will be our best in- 
troduction to the first race of English barons. 

The name which should be foremost in connection with 
Magna Charta is that of Robert Fitz-Walter, “ Marshal of the 
army of God and Holy Church,’ which wrung from the tyrant 
John this great national franchise. Robert Fitz-Walter was the 
grandson of Robert, fifth son of Richard Fitz-Gilbert, the an- 
cestor of two or three English baronial families. Fitz-Gilbert 
was “the eldest son of Gilbert, Count of Brion or of Auci in 
Normandy (in which latter territory the town of Brion was 
situate),” and a kinsman of the Conqueror, whom he accompa- 
nied to England; and had large possessions awarded to him, 
of which the town and castle of Tonbridge in Kent, and the 
manor of Clare in Suffolk, were the chief seats. He became 
justice, or chief-justiciary, of England. His son Robert was 
steward to King Henry I., from whom he obtained the barony 
of Dunmow in Essex, renowned for the “ flitch of bacon.” His 
son Walter Fitz-Robert, who succeeded him in the barony, was 
the source of the family name of Fitz-Walter, adopted by his 
son Robert. Of the personal career of Robert Fitz-Walter we 
know nothing except in connection with the vicissitudes of the 
contest between the king and barons, in which he took so 
leading apart. He died in the next reign as a crusader at the 
siege of Damietta, in the year 1234. His barony descended 
regularly i in the male line, through eight barons, down to the 
year 1432, when it passed through a female heir to the Rad- 
cliffes, and was by them forfeited by attainder in 1495. The 
family, therefore, belongs properly to the ante-Tudor period. It 
never, however, attained again to such a proud prominence in 
history as in the person of Robert Fitz-Walter; and it is through 
him alone that its name will descend to posterity. 

Richard de Clare and his son Gilbert, who were both guar- 
dians of Magna Charta, were descended from the eldest son of 
Richard Fitz-G ilbert, and were therefore cousins of Fitz-Walter. 
Clare, we have seen, was a manor of Fitz-Gilbert’s ; and his 
Norman title of count, or its English equivalent, earl, being 
attached to this place, his descendants were known by the titles 
of Earls Clare, or De Clare. His grandson, Richard de Clare, 
was Earl of Hertford, enjoying the third penny of that county 
in the time of King Stephen, and was slain by the Welsh in 
the year 1139. He was the grandfather of the Richard de 
Clare of whom we are now speaking. This Richard, called 
variously Earl Clare and Earl of Hertford, married Amicia, 
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daughter, and at length sole heir, of William Earl of Gloucester, 
and died in 1218. His son Gilbert, who succeeded his father 
in the earldom of Hertford, and became Earl of Gloucester in 
right of his mother, died at Penros in Brittany, in the year 
1230. His son Richard, the next earl, was the colleague and 
rival of Simon de Montfort ; and the same friendship and en- 
mity were displayed by his son and successor, Gilbert. This 
Gilbert married Joan Plantagenet, daughter of King Edward L., 
and left a son, also named Gilbert, who succeeded him in the 
earldoms; but being slain at Bannockburn in 1313, and leav- 
ing no children, all the family dignities became extinct. Of 
his three sisters and heirs, two married the notorious favour- 
ites of Edward IL, Piers Gavestone and Hugh le Despencer the 
younger. The earldom of Gloucester was revived again in 1397, 
in the person of Thomas Lord Despencer, grandson of Edward, 
son and heir of this Hugh le Despencer and Alianore de Clare ; 
but the newly-created earl was degraded again in parliament 
in 1399, and beheaded by the rabble in the year following. 
Being attainted, his honours became forfeited. The Earl of 
Gloucester, who appears with that title among the conservators 
of Magna Charta, was not a member of the family of De Clare, 
but William Fitz-Piers, or Mandeville, the husband of Isabel 
Countess of Gloucester, the divorced wife of King John, and 
granddaughter of Robert Earl of Gloucester, the half-brother 
and unwearied champion of the Empress Matilda. The father 
of Fitz-Piers was justice of England in the reign of King John, 
and received the earldom of Essex from him on the day of his 
coronation ; his wife being the heiress of the De Mandevilles, 
who previously enjoyed that title. The elder Fitz-Piers pos- 
sessed great influence at court during the early part of the 
reign of John, and was the only one of his councillors who was 
able at all to moderate his violence. He was consequently 
looked up to, but feared and hated, by the king, who upon 
receiving the news of his death, in October 1213, openly re- 
joiced. “It is well,” he cried laughing; “in hell he may again 
shake hands with Hubert our late primate; for surely he will 
find him there. By God’s teeth, now for the first time I am 
king and lord of England!” It is not at all wonderful that the 
son of such a man should be found among the foremost of the 
opponents of the king’s tyranny. He did not, however, long 
survive his honourable appointment, being slain at a tourna- 
ment in the succeeding year. His brother and successor, Wil- 
liam Fitz-Piers, or De Mandeville (also one of the confederated 
barons), dying without issue in 1227, the earldom of Essex was 
conferred on his nephew, Humphrey de Bohun, Ear! of Hereford, 
son and successor of Henry de Bohun, first earl of that family. 
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This Earl Henry was lord high constable of England, and also 
one of the Magna-Charta barons. The two earldoms of Here- 
ford and Essex, and the dignity of lord high constable, con- 
tinued in his family down to the year 1372, when, through 
failure of male issue, they became extinct, and the name of 
De Bohun disappeared from English history. 

Another of these Magna-Charta barons was Robert de Vere, 
third Earl of Oxford, and hereditary great-chamberlain of Eng- 
land. The founder of this distinguished family was Alberic 
or Aubrey de Vere, son of Alfonsus Count of Ghisnes, within 
the county of Flanders, and descended from a younger son of 
that house. Aubrey de Vere came into England with the Con- 
queror, from whom he received numerous lordships, principally 
in Essex and Suffolk. He fixed his residence at Colne in Essex, 
and died in the year 1088. His son Aubrey was created by King 
Henry I. great-chamberlain of England to him and his heirs, and 
was known in the reign of Stephen by his foreign title of count. 
He was a decided partisan of that king, and, as “a man well 
skilled in legal knowledge,” on one occasion appeared as his 
representative and advocate before a hostile synod of bishops 
at Winchester. Being able to make no impression upon the 
assembly, Count Aubrey appealed to the Pope, in the name 
of the king, and dissolved the council, the knights with him 
drawing their swords to enforce his orders if necessary. The 
count was slain in a tumult by the Londoners in 1140. His 
son, Aubrey, became reconciled to the Plantagenets, and be- 
fore the year 1155 was created Earl of Cambridgeshire, if the 
King of Scotland claimed it not; but in the event of his 
claiming that county, Count Aubrey was to have the choice of 
four others, Oxford, Berks, Wilts, or Dorset. ‘“ He was thus 
created an earl, though by what name he was to be distin- 
guished remained uncertain; until Henry II. gave to him the 
third penny of the pleas in the county of, Oxford, ‘wt sit inde 
comes ;’ which county (comitatum) he was to hold to him and 
his heirs.” He died in 1194,* and his dignities passed suc- 
cessively to his eldest son, Aubrey, and his second son Ro- 
bert—the Magna-Charta baron. Any attempt on our part 
to trace the fortunes of the De Veres at length will be seen 
to be out of the question, when it is remembered that the 
family was not extinct in the male line until the reign of 


* We adopt Mr. Courthope’s dates and genealogy, The Libellus Genealogiea 
Comitum Oxoniensium, copied by Leland into his Itinerary, makes the fourth 
Aubrey the first Earl of Oxford, and tells a marvellous story of the deeds and 
marks of heavenly favour of the “8d Aubrey,” a companion of Robert of Nor- 
mandy in his crusade. “This Aubrey,” it says, “for his greatness of stature, 
and stern look, was named ‘Aubrey the Grim.’” According to this account 
and date, there would seem to have been another Aubrey, not mentioned by Mr. 
Courthope. 
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Queen Anne. One or two leading points may, however, be 
noticed. Robert de Vere, the grandson of the first Robert, fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of his ancestor, and was so decided an 
adherent of Simon de Montfort, that by a charter of the 26th 
October 1265, Henry III. gave away all his honours and lands 
to Roger de Mortimer, “who does not appear, however, to have 
used the title. It is probable that the varied fortunes of the 
king and Montfort at this period rendered the grant of no 
effect.” “Of this Robert, and Alice his wife,” says old Leland 
in his Itinerary, quoting from the “Genealogy of the Earls of 
Oxford,” “came Robert Erle of Oxford, &c., caulled the good 
Erle Roberte, which had to wif Margaret, daughter to Roger 
Mortimer, Erle of Marche. This good Erle Robert went to 
Rome on pilgrimage, A.D. 1300. At the which tyme a certaine 
pagane, caulled Vitrocus, builded the castelle Vitro, and the 
town theronto adjoyning, standing in the realme of Naples, 

wher by tyranny he did very much hurt to the Christianes: so 
that Robert Erle of Oxford, by appointment, fought with him 
an duello, and vanquishid him, and after this, by powre of God, 
gave the Castelle Vitro and the town to the Bishop and See of 
Rome. In token of this victorie, ther stande on the gates of the 
town of Vitro the armes of Vere, the Bore and Molette, engraven 
on stone. God shewid many miracles for this good Erle Ro- 
berte.” Up to this point the De Veres are associated with what 
we should call the “ popular” cause, or, at any rate, that which 
was identified with the preservation of constitutional restraints 
onthe crown. In one or two generations, however, they changed 
sides ; and in the person of Robert de Vere, son of the great- 
nephew of the “good Earl Robert,” the family was placed i in 
the front of the unpopular party. This Robert, being a great 
favourite of Richard II., shared the prosperity and adversity of 
his patron. He was created Marquis of Dublin and Duke of 
Ireland; but when the popular party gained a temporary as- 
cendency in 1388, he was banished and attainted, and all his 
honours forfeited. He himself died in 1392; but his uncle and 
heir, Aubrey de Vere, obtained a fresh grant of the earldom to 
him and his heirs male in the same year; and King Richard 
being once more in the ascendant, the attainder of the duke 
was repealed and annulled in 1397. The deposition of Richard, 
however, and the accession of the House of Lancaster, led to 
the annulling of all the proceedings of the parliament of 1397, 
and among others, of this reversal of the attainder of Duke 
Robert. The actual Earl of Oxford thenceforward held his 
title simply under the grant of 1392. His great-grandson, 
John de Vere, obtained in 1464, on the fall of the House of 
Lancaster, a reversal of the proceedings in the reign of Henry 
IV., and was thereby restored to the original Earldom of Ox- 
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ford. Taking part, however, with the king-maker Warwick, he 
shared in the defeat at Barnet, from which battle he was the 
only peer on that side who escaped with his life. He after- 
wards suffered imprisonment and banishment, and in 1475 he 
was attainted and allhis dignities again forfeited. He returned 
with the Earl of Richmond ; and obtained from that prince, as 
King Henry VII., the restoration of all his honours and _pos- 
sessions, and a confirmation of the dignity of great chamber- 
lain. He was appointed lord high admiral, and died in 1514. 
This is the Earl of Oxford who has been made familiar to the 
English public by Sir Walter Scott, in his novel of Anne of Geir- 
stein, as the merchant Philipson. He left no son; his honours 
passed to a nephew; and from that time the glory of the 
house of De Vere began to fade. Edward de Vere, the seven- 
teenth earl, in the reign of Elizabeth, was the “spendthrift 
earl” of the family, and disposed of large portions of the pro- 
perty to support his reckless extravagance. It was still, how- 
ever, in the succeeding generations a wealthy landed family, 
but it played no conspicuous part in public affairs.* Aubrey 
de Vere, the twentieth and last earl, dextrously trimmed be- 
tween the two parties during the civil war, was an elegant man 
of pleasure during the dissolute reign of Charles II., and died 
in 1702, without either by his life or death contributing any 
thing to the fame of his family or the service of his country. 
His beautiful daughter and heiress was selected by King 
Charles II. to be the wife of his illegitimate son by Nell 
Gwynne; and their descendants, the Beauclerks, dukes of St. 
Albans, now represent the old house of De Vere. 

Saier de Quincy, Earl of Winchester, as he was generally 
called, but more strictly Earl of the County of Southampton, 
having married the younger coheir of Robert de Bellomont (sur- 
named Fitz-Parnell), last Earl of Leicester of that family, was 
raised by King John to the preceding earldom. He, however, 
espoused the cause of the barons, and was one of the guardians 
of Magna Charta. He was at the Siege of Damietta in 1219; 
and died in the Holy Land a short time after, on a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. With his second son Roger, who died in 1264, the 
earldom became extinct in this family. His daughter married 
Hugh de Vere, son and successor of the De Vere of Magna 
Charta. “Some writers assert that Robert, his eldest son, who 
accompanied his father to the Holy Land, returned to England 
only to find his inheritance seized by his younger brother, 
whose right to it he unsuccessfully disputed.” Whether true 
or not in this particular case, there can be no doubt that such 


* We should mention, however, Sir Horace Vere, first cousin of the spend- 
thrift earl, a distinguished military commander in the Low Countries, made Lord 
Vere of Tilbury in 1625, 
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an occurrence represents a class of cases not unfrequent during 
the holy wars. “The possession of the lands of the earldom 
overruled the strictly hereditary nature of the dignity ;” and 
Earl Roger, supposing him to have obtained livery of his 
brother’s lands during his absence in Palestine, may very well 
have maintained himself in the dignity against not only his 
brother, but that brother’s daughter and heir. 

The next Charter Barons whom we may notice are Roger 
Bigod, second Earl of Norfolk of that family, and his son Hugh, 
who succeeded him in the title. Hugh Bigod, the father of Earl 
Roger, and younger son of the Roger Bigod of Domesday Sur- 
vey, was steward to Henry I, and the main instrument in the 
elevation of Stephen to the crown. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury having scruples on the subject of the oath taken by the 
barons to Matilda in the reign of Henry, Hugh Bigod met this 
objection by asserting on oath that the king in his last mo- 
ments, in jis presence, released the chiefs of the realm from 
the oath which they had taken. Probably for this important 
service he received from the new king the third penny of the 
county of Norfolk, and the earldom. He, however, proved a 
turbulent subject to his new master; and towards the close 
of that reign we find him holding the Castle of Ipswich 
against Kine Stephen, in the interest of young Henry Plan- 
tagenet. He had to surrender the castle; but as his name 
appears as a witness to the final agr cement between the rival 
competitors, which was concluded almost immediately after- 
wards, he would seem to have escaped from any severe punish- 
ment of his rebellion. Ife was confirmed in his dignities by 
Henry on his accession to the throne, and died in 1177. The 
career of the house of Bigod was a brief but a glorious one, as 
far as concerns the interests of their country. Besides the two 
Charter Barons of the reign of John, the next earl, Roger, and 
his nephew and successor, also Roger, the fifth and last earl, 
both took a very prominent part in the civil contests of the 
reigns of Henry III. and Edward I. The former (who became 
earl-marshal of England in right of his mother, sister and co- 
heir of Anselm, Earl of Pembroke) was the spokesman of the 
barons at a parliament called by King Henry at Westminster 
on the 2d of May 1258. All the barons went to the hall in 
complete armour, and as the king entered there was a rattling 
of swords. “What means this?” he exclaimed ; ; “am I a pri- 
soner?” “Not so,” replied Roger Bigod; “but your foreign 
favourites and your own extravagance have involved this realm 
in great wretchedness ; wherefore we demand that the powers 
of government be intrusted and made over to a committee of 
bishops and barons, that the same may root up abuses and 
enact good laws.” The king, after considerable hesitation, was 
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compelled to give his unconditional assent ; and on the 1th of 
June, at what the Royalists called the “mad parliament,” held 
at Oxford, the committee of government was formed, of which 
the most conspicuous members, of the barons’ party, besides 
Roger Bigod and Hugh Bigod his brother, justice of England, 
were the Earls Simon de Montfort of Leicester, Richard de 
Clare of Gloucester, and Humphrey de Bohun of Hereford. 
A few years later, however, the Bigods and Bohuns seem to 
have become distrustful of the proceedings of Simon de Mont- 
fort, and they appeared in arms on the side of the king in 
the bloody battle of Lewes, the issue of which placed Henry 
in the hands of his enemies. In the next reign, Roger, the son 
of Hugh Bigod, who had succeeded his uncle in the carldom, 
as earl-marshal, led the first line of the English battle in their 
victorious attack on Wallace’s army at Falkirk. By his side 
fought Humphrey de Bohun, grandson and successor of the 
Earl of Hereford who fought at Lewes. The houses of Bigod 
and Bohun seem tu have generally acted together. They now 
became the leaders of the barons in the movements which 
wrung the confirmations and extensions of the Charter from the 
warlike Edward I. On one occasion, when the king laid heavy 
and illegal tallages on the country, and with the proceeds had 
raised two armies for his foreign wars, the Earls of Iereford 
and Norfolk both refused to accompany him abroad. Turning to 
the latter, the king exclaimed, “ By the everlasting God, Sir Earl, 
you shall go or hang !” “By the everlasting God, Sir King,” 
retorted Roger Bigod, “T will neither go nor hang ;” and both 

earls withdrew, followed by thirty bannerets and fifteen hun- 
dred knights. The earl succeeded in his patriotic objects ; 
but it was at the expense of his family dignity. According to 
Nicholas Trivet, having spent largely while contending against 
the king, he was earnestly called upon to repay such sums of 
money as he had borrowed of his brother, John Bigod. To 
obtain the money for this purpose, the earl in the year 1302 
surrendered his earldom and marshal’s rod with his estates 
into the king’s hands, on condition of having all his debts 
paid, and the estates, with other lands, being restored to him 
for his life. His last public act before this resignation was, in 
the year 1301, to set his hand, along with his old colleague 
De Bohun, and large numbers of the noblest of the English 
barons, to the celebrated letter, written, if not sent, to Pope 
Boniface, in which it is declared that “the kings of ‘England, 
in their said kingdom, have never submitted their rights in 
temporals to any “ecclesiastical or secular court ; have never 
answered to them, nor ought to answer; but have inviolably 
observed to keep up the free preéminence, state, and dignity of 
the said kingdom, at all times. Whence,” continued these true 
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English barons, “upon a due deliberation and treating upon 
the contents of your memorable letter, the common and unani- 
mous consent of all and singular was, is, and will be, God will- 
ing, for ever: That our aforesaid lord the king ought not to 
answer judicially before you, nor submit his rights over the 
realm of Scotland, nor any other of his temporal rights what- 
soever, to your doubtful judgment. Neither has he any reason 
to send his messengers or proctors to plead for him in your 
presence ; particularly when the premises will most manifestly 
tend to the disinheriting of the right of the English crown and 
its royal dignity, and the utter subversion of the state of the 
said kingdom, and be a prejudice to our liberties, customs, and 
paternal laws, the observation and defence of which we stand 
obliged by our oaths to defend ; and which, by the help of God, 
we will with all our power and strength maintain.” Roger 
Bigod died in 1307; and John, his brother, who would have 
been his heir, not being restored to the family honours or sum- 
moned to Parliament, the Bigods lost their baronial position, 
and disappear from history. 

William Marshal, son and successor of William, Earl of 
Pembroke and Marshal of England, was another of the guar- 
dians of Magna Charta. His father (the fourth baron of the 
name) obtained the earldom by marrying Isabel de Clare, 
daughter and heiress of the previous earl. The first baron 
took his name from being marshal to Henry I.; and this dignity 
continued in the family under the altered form of marshal of 
England, and with the earldom became extinct on the death of 
the sixth earl in 1245. The first earl is celebrated as the me- 
diator between King John and the barons; and on the king’s 
death, as the guardian and successful asserter of the rights of his 
young son and as the Protector of England. Of this great ear], 
together with the Cardinal-Archbishop of Canterbury, Mr. Hal- 
lam says, that “to their temperate zeal for a legal government 
England was indebted during that critical period for the two 
greatest blessings that patriotic statesmen could confer: the es- 
tablishment of civil liberty upon an immovable basis ; and the 
preservation of national independence under the ancient line of 
sovereigns, which rasher men were about to exchange for the 
dominion of France.” Whether the earl is really entitled to such 
unreserved praise is perhaps doubtful, as we have no means of 
ascertaining what would have been his course had John, in the 
absence of this diversion from France, succeeded in violating 
with impunity the provisions of the Charter to which he had 
assented. And although we know that the earl was personally 
favourable to the Charter, we do not know whether he himself 
would have taken any steps towards obtaining it in the absence 
of Fitz-Walter and other uncompromising leaders. To his son, 
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however, the second Earl of Pembroke, we may willingly assign 
all the glory attaching to a trust which would not have been 
reposed in him without some confidence in his firmness and 
decision. The Protector died in 1219, and his son William in 
1231. They were succeeded by the younger son of the Pro- 
tector, Richard, who took a decided part against the unworthy 
favourites of Henry III., and was by them treacherously slain 
in Ireland. So the family may be regarded, on the whole, as 
confessors fur English liberty. 

We next come, among the Charter Barons, to William de 
Mowbray, fourth baron of that family, and to Roger his younger 
brother. They were descendants of Nigel de, Albini, who 
obtained the forfeited lands of Mowbray, Earl of Northumber- 
land, and whose son Roger took the name of De Mowbray. 
The tenth and eleventh earls were created Earls of Notting- 
ham by Richard II.; and the latter, Thomas de Mowbray, be- 
ing raised to the higher dignity of Duke of Norfolk and Earl 
Marshal of England, is well known to readers of Shakespeare 
in connection with his quarrel with Henry of Bolingbroke, 
which led to the banishment of them both by the king. The 
duke died in exile at Venice, in the very year of the downfall 
of King Richard. His second son, John, was restored to the 
dignity of Duke of Norfolk in 1424. The grandson and name- 
sake of this John Mowbray was created Earl Warren and Sur- 
rey in the lifetime of his father ; but dying without male issue, 
the higher honours became extinct ; while the barony of Mow- 
bray descended to his daughter Ann, on her death fell into 
abeyance, and after being revived in the Howards, fell again 
into abeyance, in which it now remains. 

There were several baronial families of the name of Albini; 
but the William de Albini who was sworn to enforce the observ- 
ance of the Charter was the third in descent from William de 
Albini, surnamed Brito, lord of Belvoir Castle in the reign of Wil- 
liam Rufus, who is supposed to have been the son and heir of Ro- 
bert de Todeni, lord of Belvoir. In carrying out the trust reposed 
in him by the nation, William de Albini narrowly escaped with 
his life; for being taken prisoner, after a prolonged defence of 
Rochester Castle against King John and his foreign mercen- 
aries, the enraged monarch was only prevented from hanging 
him with the whole garrison by the interposition of one of the 
leaders of the mercenaries, who feared _— on the part of 
the barons. On the death of his son in 12 85, the barony passed 
to a female heir, who married into the family of De Roos. 

John de Lacy, Constable of Chester, is another of the Magna- 
Charta guardians, whose family name is familiar to our ears. 
He was cighth in descent (through one female heir) from Ibert 
de Lacy, lord of Pontefract, by gift of the Conqueror. Henry de 
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Lacy, fourth baron, was the founder of Kirkstall Abbey. John 
de Lacy was created Earl of Lincoln, having married Margaret, 
daughter of the Robert de Quincy of whom we have already 
spoken, by Hawise, Countess of Lincoln. His honours expired 
in 1312, with his second successor Henry de Lacy, who was 
also Earl of Salisbury by right of his wife, and was one of the 
leaders of the English vanguard at Falkirk. 

We now come, in our enumeration, to Richard de Percy, whose 
name is full of historical recollections. He was the youngest son 
of Josceline de Louvaine (younger son of Godfrey Duke of Bra- 
bant) by Agnes de Percy, heiress of a barony obtained by William 
de Percy, surnamed Algernon, in the time of the Conqueror. 
Richard is said to have “usurped” the barony to the prejudice of 
his nephew, the son of his elder brother, and to have maintained 
it during his lifetime. He died in 1244, and was succeeded by 
his nephew William, who was the ancestor of the Earls of North- 
umberland, and of the celebrated Hotspur. The original barony 
became extinct in 1571; but a new barony was created, 1557, 
in the same family, and in 1628, by an illegal stretch of prero- 
gative, identified with the old. The barony of Percy enjoyed 
by the present Duke of Northumberland is, strictly speaking, 
a creation of the year 1722. 

The remaining barons, who complete the number of the 
guardians of Magna Charta, are William de Fortibus, Earl of 
Albemarle; Eustace (third baron) de Vesci ; John (third baron) 
Fitz-Robert ; William Malet, Geoffrey (fifth baron) de Say ; 
William de Huntingfield; and Richard (fourth baron) de Mont- 
fichet. 

We have now passed under rapid and imperfect review 
some of the leading families to whom we are indebted for the 
foundation of our present constitutional liberties; and it will 
have been seen how few of them survived the dynasty of the 
Plantagenets. We may now pass to another stage in the his- 
tory of baronial dignities, in which, while their basis was en- 
larged, their number became limited. Of this change, and the 
causes by which it was brought about, Mr. Courthope gives the 
following account : 


“ Selden considers that the lands which were conferred by William 
the Conqueror on his followers descended to their posterity, form- 
ing the great baronial body of the kingdom. But such a system, so 
apparently complete, did not long endure ; the troublous and stormy 
period of the first Plantagenet monarchs, the frequent rebellions, and 
unsettled state of public affairs, had been in themselves sufficient so to 
reduce the power of the great tenants of the crown, that many were 
brought to poverty, whilst others alienated portions of their posses- 
sions ; and when we add to the causes produced by their own turbu- 
lence, amercements for real or pretended offences, aids, reliefs, and 
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other feudal exactions, we wonder not to find that the great baronial 
tenures began to be broken up. Licenses for alienation of the crown 
tenures became frequent, and were easily obtained : by such means the 
crown was doubly benefited ; for not only were the Exchequer coffers 
replenished, but the power of those great vassals broken, who, by rea- 
son of their vast estates, had been enabled to make head against the 
crown. Hence the principle that had governed the assembly of the 
great council of the kingdom, from the Conquest until the reign of 
King John, ceased to exist: the alienation by the barons of their 
knights’ fees increased the number of those who held of the king in 
capite; but as they increased in number, so did they decrease in wealth 
and power ; and it resulted that, either in the reign of King John or 
in that of his son King Henry III., the king obtained a discretionary 
power of calling to his great council only such persons as he thought 
fit so to summon, and the great council of the realm came to be di- 
vided between those whose great possessions and known fidelity to the 
crown procured them a writ ; and those who, not holding per baro- 
niam, were yet summoned at the king’s pleasure, and by a writ similar 
to that addressed to the tenants per baroniam. All these were called 
the greater barons, or barones majores; whilst those who had become 
possessed of subinfeudations giving manorial rights, and those who 
still held the knights’ fees granted to their ancestors, were styled lesser 
barons, or barones minores, and became in process of time the germ of 
the present House of Commons, or that body out of which the freemen 
elected their representatives to serve in the general council of the 
kingdom. Henceforth, as observed by Blackstone, the dignity of the 
peerage, instead of being territorial, became personal ; proof of tenure 
per baroniam became no longer necessary, and the record of the writ 
of summons came to be sufficient evidence to constitute a lord of 
parliament.” 


The most important point in this change, is the fact that 
the position of a peer of the realm was made dependent, not on 
military service, but on attendance in Parliament. The class 
from which the summoned peers were selected was still one in 
which military service to the crown formed the basis of their 
property ; but “ whatever may have been the privileges of those 
persons who antecedently held lands by barony, at no period 
subsequent to 23 Edward I. did such tenure constitute ew debito 
qustitie a right in the tenant to be summoned to Parliament 
as a peer of the realm; such right thenceforward emanating 
from the king’s writ alone.” The inchoate right may have 
continued to exist among the representatives of all the greater 
barons, but it only became operative by an exercise of choice 
on the part of the king. The great council of nobles became in 
fact a representative council of the barons selected by the king. 
At the same time the “qualification” of these representatives, 
to use a modern expression, was enlarged by the recognition 
of tenants who had hitherto served the crown only in the field. 
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It is observable, that the chronicler Matthew of Paris gives for 
the first time, in the year 1246, the name of “ Parliament” to 
the great council of the barons. The civil element in the baro- 
nial service was becoming the more important; the military 
service had begun to be supplied indirectly, and from another 
source. Attending the king beyond seas on military expeditions 
had always been a matter of grace, and not of duty, on the part 
of the barons. We know how nearly the expedition of the Con- 
queror was defeated by the resistance of his nobles on this very 
point. As the Norman barons became more firmly planted on 
the soil of England, and more closely bound up with home 
interests, they became more and more averse to these trans- 
marine expeditions, except in cases of extreme necessity. The 
Crusades were supplied with warriors chiefly by the cajolery 
and penalties of the Church. Except in the first outburst of 
religious enthusiasm, there was little disposition on the part 
of the English barons to embark in such a distant undertak- 
ing, and many were the excuses and delays which followed 
the actual assumption of the Cross. We have seen what were 
some of the effects of these prolonged absences on the dis- 
position of property and titles; and the examples thus af- 
forded must have added additional strength to the inclina- 
tion of the rest of the nobility to stay at home and take 
care of themselves and their country. But the great addi- 
tional territory on the Continent acquired by the first Planta- 
venet brought with it increased demands for “foreign” service 
on the part of his barons. As long as these possessed estates 
and dignities in Normandy as well as England,—or the war 
could be made to assume by any sort of pretext the aspect of a 
“ Norman” question,—the king might manage to carry over an 
English feudal army, or, at worst, draw an army from Normandy 
itself. But when Normandy was lost to the English crown in 
the reign of John, there was no longer the same hold on his 
barons; and the loss of nearly the whole of the French domi- 
nions of the crown in the reign of Henry III. took away the 
remaining hold upon them—a general regard for the dignity 
and honour of the kingdom. Thenceforward, for a foreign 
war to command the feudal services of the barons, it must 
be nationally popular; and the crown was reduced on other 
occasions to a different mode of raising an army. Where 
sctual military service was denied, money might be granted as 
un equivalent ; and with this, mercenary troops could be hired. 
It became no longer so much a matter of importance to gather 
round the king in his great council ail those greater barons, 
whose acquiescence or refusal would determine the size as well 
as supply the men for the required army. The amount of 
money that could be raised was the question now; and on this 
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it became as much or more important to ascertain the disposi- 
tion of the lesser tenants, who were often by this time much 
more wealthy than the tenants by grand serjeanty. The price 
of these money-grants came to be the redress of grievances, and 
the gift or confirmation of charters. These affected all classes of 
tenants ; and they all required to be allowed to put forward their 
special complaints. An assembly, composed of all the barons, 
greater and lesser, was out of the question ; and selection and 
virtual representation became the only resource. This idea 
was at the same time extended to the other classes of the king- 
dom, and subsidies and grievances brought with them some- 
thing like a national representation in parliament. As to the 
effect of this modification in the peerage upon the relative 
power of king and barons, it is not easy to speak decidedly. At 
first sight, the gain appears to be all on the side of the crown. 
The right of choice, and the arbitrary manner in which this 
was frequently exercised, to the extinction by desuetude of 
several peerages which had been recognised or created by one 
or more writs of summons, would appear at first to strike at 
the very root of the independence of the nobility. No doubt 
the new prerogative was sometimes abused; and the parlia- 
ments which assembled were sometimes composed (in troubled 
times) merely of the adherents of one particular party, writs 
not having been issued to the other barons. Still this was the 
exception, and remedied itself; as such assemblies carried with 
them no authority out-of-doors except such as attached to the 
material preponderance of their members, and their proceed- 
ings were reversed on the ascendency of the other party in some 
subsequent parliament. They were only indications of a state 
of revolution, in which no forms could guarantee fairness. In 
an ordinary assembly, it became necessary for the king to con- 
sider how far the resolutions which were passed could be carried 
practically into effect out-of-doors. If he packed his House of 
Lords, and overawed his Commons, the laws they passed, and the 
subsidies they granted, might remain practically waste-paper and 
idle figures when the parliament had separated. It was neces- 
sary to consult the actual state of things outside the parliament, 
much more than the caprice or wishes of the crown within, if 
the desired coin was to be substantially drawn from the pockets 
of the nation. A better expedient was to summon a fair num- 
ber of the nobles opposed to the crown, and either win them 
over by personal intercourse, or come to some compromise with 
them which would secure that the measures passed should be 
practically carried into effect. So that whether or not writs 
of summons to parliament created legally an hereditary dig- 
nity,—on which point the highest authorities differ.—a con- 
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siderable proportion of the peerages descended in the same 
family in virtue of, or confirmed by, repeated though not unin- 
termitted summonses to parliament. And explain it how we 
may, the spirit of independence in the nobility was, in point of 
fact, not much, if at all, affected by this seemingly important 
change. 

The first writs of summons to the House of Peers which 
give us any means of ascertaining the proportions of old and 
new families thus admitted to the peerage, are of the year 
1295, the 23 Edward I. In that year eleven earls and fifty- 
three barons were summoned. Of these latter, forty-two were 
certainly old barons by tenure ; one was seised of lands which 
were previously held per baroniam ; one is doubtful ; but the 
remaining nine are not any where stated to have been pre- 
viously barons of the realm. These new nobles were Nicholas 
de Meynill, Walter de Fauconberg, Robert de Hilton, Walter 
de Huntercombe, Robert Lascells, Nicholas de Segrave, Hugh 
Pointz, Geoffrey de Camville, and Bogo de Knovill. The next 
writ of summons which supplies us with any analysis of the pro- 
gress of the peerage is one of the year 1299, the 27 Edward I. 
“This writ included ten earls and eighty barons, the consider- 
able difference between which number of barons and those 
summoned in 23 Edward I. is worthy of attention. Of the fifty- 
three barons included in the writ of 23 Edward L, only thirty-five 
were summoned in that of 27 Edward I.; hence forty-five per- 
sons were then summoned for the first time, and eighteen who 
were summoned in 23 Edward I. were omitted.” Of the forty- 
five thus newly summoned, it appears that “twenty-four held 
lands per baronvam” (or were old peers), “whilst twenty-one were 
never before barons of the realm.” A few additional sums in 
arithmetic, which Mr. Courthope happily does for us, will enable 
us to arrive at some idea of the general operation of this change 
during the reign of Edward I. These twenty-one new barons 
of the 27 Edward I, added to the nine or ten deriving under 
the writ of 23 Edward I. and one or two summoned by sepa- 
rate writs between these two years, raise the number of the 
peers in 27 Edward I. exclusive of earls, “to about one hun- 
dred persons, sixty-six of whom, having held lands per baroniam, 
had been barons by tenure, and thirty-three or thirty-four had 
only become so by virtue of a writ of summons to parliament.” 
Agreeably to this calculation, ninety-nine barons were sum- 
moned in the 28 Edward I. ; and of these, one, who was not a 
baron by tenure, Almaric de St. Amand, was summoned for the 
first time. In the 32 Edward I. (Nov. 1304), ninety-four barons 
were summoned ; but only two new names appear, Robert de 
Burghersh and William Paynell, neither of whom was a baron 
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by tenure. It appears from the Close Rolls of 47 Henry III. 
that the temporal barons by tenure, being about one hundred 
and fifty, were called in that year by several writs to be present 
with their horses and arms to perform service (cwm equis et 
armis ad habendum servitium); and this calculation of the num- 
ber of the greater barons seems to be confirmed by a passage 
in Matthew of Paris. Taking, then, this number as a measure 
of the persons who held per baroniam in the time of Edward I. 
also, and deducting from it the sixty-six peers swmmoned to 
parliament by writ, who held per baroniam, it would appear 
“that eighty-four, considerably above half, of the individuals of 
the kingdom who before the 23 Edward I. were indisputably 
barons of the realm, were never included in any writ of sum- 
mons to parliament.” 

From the reign of Edward I., therefore, we have a new pe- 
riod, comprising the history of a mixed nobility of old and new 
barons. Their exploits are chiefly connected with the intes- 
tine struggles of the disastrous reign of Edward IL. or with the 
Scotch and French wars of that king and his great successor. 
In the struggle of the barons against the favourites of Edward 
IL, the leaders were Thomas Plantagenet, Earl of Lancaster and 
Leicester, and Steward of England, cousin of the king ; Aymer 
de Valence, second and last Earl of Pembroke of that family, 
whose father was the son of Queen Isabel, widow of King 
John, by the Earl of March ; Guy de Beauchamp, seventh Baron 
Beauchamp of Elmley, and second Earl of Warwick of that 
name (after whom Guy’s Tower in Warwick Castle is called); 
Edward Fitz-Alan, ninth Baron Fitz-Alan of Clun and Os- 
waldestre, and second Earl of Arundel of that name; Robert 
de Vere, “the good Earl Robert” of Oxford; Humphrey de 
Bohun, Karl of Hereford and Essex, son of the Earl Humphrey 
who fought at Falkirk and led the barons in their opposition 
to Edward I.; Gilbert de Clare, eighth and last Earl of Glou- 
cester of that family ; Henry de Lacy, last Earl of Lincoln of 
that family ; and Henry, tenth Baron Percy, and first baron 
by writ of his line. Of Aymer de Valence it is a curious fact, 
“that although he succeeded his father, and was of full age in 
1296, yet he did rot assume the title of Earl of Pembroke, nor 
was he summoned to parliament by it, until the 1 Edward IT.” 
The Fitz-Alans succeeded the Albinis in the possession of the 
castle and manor of Arundel, John, fifth Baron Fitz-Alan, 
having married an eventual coheiress of the latter family ; but 
their son, John Fitz-Alan, although he lived for twenty-three 
years after obtaining the property, never gained thereby the 
title of Earl of Arundel, but ranked among the simple barons 
as “Dominus de Arundel,” or Lord of the Honour of Arundel. 
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The same was the case with his son John, who is said in the 
inquisition after his death to have died seised of this castle and 
honour, “held by the fourth part of a barony.” His successor, 
Richard Fitz-Alan, on coming of age in 1289, was knighted by 
Edward IL. and received the sword of the county of Sussex from 
the king “wt vocatur comes.” But as the earldom of Sussex 
was claimed, and the title assumed, at this time by John de 
Warren, Earl of Surrey, “perhaps the greatest noble of the 
time in which he lived,” Fitz-Alan probably preferred avoiding 
his hostility by assuming the title of Earl of Arundel. As such, 
he is placed by a roll of writs of summons of the year 1295 
junior to all the other earls. 

Lancaster had been called by the minion Piers Gavestone 
the “old hog” and the “stage-player ;” the Earl of Pembroke, 
who was pale and tall, he had nicknamed “ J oseph the Jew ; 
and he spoke of the Earl of Warwick as “the black dog of 
Ardenne.” They all vowed vengeance upon him ; Lancaster, 
Warwick, Oxford, Lincoln, and Arundel refused to attend par- 
liament until he was removed. A committee of peers was ap- 
pointed to reform the state and the royal household. These 
were called “ Ordainers ;’ but the king recalled Gavestone 
as soon as the parliament had dispersed. A fresh parliament 
again obtained the banishment of the favourite, and the grant 
of several most important provisions—to the effect that all 
grants to individuals made without leave of parliament should 
be invalid ; that the king should not make war or leave the 
kingdom without the consent of the baronage ; that they should 
have the appointment of a regent during his absence ; and that 
all the great officers of the crown and the governors of foreign 
possessions should be chosen by the baronage, or with their 
advice and assent in parliament. A new clause was also in- 
troduced into Magna Charta—that the king should hold a par- 
liament once a year, or twice if need be. Kdward dissembled 
and yielded ; but as soon as he was freed from the presence of 
the barons, he hastened northwards, where he hoped to raise 
an army, and was joined again by Gavestone at York. But 
the barons under Lancaster surprised the court near New- 
castle. Edward fled first with Gavestone to Scarborough, and 
then to York, leaving the favourite to defend Scarborough 
Castle. Lancaster, following, soon compelled Gavestone to 
capitulate, on condition of his life being spared ; but he had 
fallen into the hands of enemies who were little disposed to 
keep faith on this point with so dangerous a prisoner. He was 
escorted by Pembroke to Dedington near Banbury, and in the 
morning put on a mule and conducted by the Earl of Warwick 
to Warwick Castle; his entrance being greeted by a burst of 
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music. In the castle-hall a council, consisting of Lancaster, 
Warwick, Hereford, Arundel, and others, deliberated on his 
fate. “You have caught the fox,” they said; “if you let him 
go, you will have to hunt him again.” He was hurried to 
Blacklow Hill, “a mile or two from the castle, on the edge of 
the road that leads from Warwick to Coventry ;” and there his 
head was struck off. This may serve as a specimen of the con- 
tests of this reign. De Clare of Gloucester and De Bohun of 
Hereford commanded the vanguard of the English army at 
Bannockburn, and charged the army of Bruce at full gallop. 
The result is well known: Gloucester was left dead on the 
field, thus extinguishing the great house of De Clare; and 
Hereford took refuge in Bothwell Castle. Here he was soon 
afterwards compelled to capitulate to Edward Bruce; and was 
exchanged for the wife, sister, and daughter of the King of 
Scots, the Bishop of Glasgow, and the Earl of Mar,—a rate of 
exchange which shows the value set upon the person of the 
head of the De Bohuns. He did not, however, survive his re- 
lease many years: in the subsequent struggle of the barons 
against the king’s new favourites, the Despencers, in the year 
1322, he was surprised, together with Lancaster, by a superior 
force at Boroughbridge: Hereford fell in the engagement; and 
Lancaster was taken, and tried and executed at Pontefract. 
Froissart says of the latter, “ He was a wise man and a holy ; 
and he did afterwards many fine miracles on the spot where he 
was beheaded.” The Earls De Lacy of Lincoln and Beauchamp 
of Warwick were both dead ; the honours of the former becom- 
ing extinct. The sixth Beauchamp Earl of Warwick, Henry 
de Beauchamp, was created Duke of Warwick by Henry VI. in 
1444, and crowned “ King of the Isle of Wight” by the king’s 
own hand. On his death without male issue the dukedom 
became extinct ; and the earldom descended to his daughter 
Anne, who dying under age, the dignity passed to her aunt, 
sister of the duke, and wife of Richard N evill, the celebrated 
“ king-maker,” who was son of the Earl of Salisbury, and by 
right of his wife became Earl of Warwick. 

De Valence of Pembroke died in 1323; and Fitz-Alan of 
Arundel, who, being connected closely by marriage with the 
Despencers, had espoused their cause, and been one of the pro- 
moters of the execution of his former ally Lancaster, was be- 
headed on the triumph of Roger Mortimer and Queen Isabella 
in 1826. The stage is therefore cleared, and we may usher in 
a new set of actors. Roger Mortimer was the eighth Baron 
Mortimer of Wigmore, and second baron by writ; descended 
from Ralph de Mortimer, a companion of the Conqueror, who 
obtained the castle of Wigmore in Herefordshire as his share 
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in the Conquest. The character, career, and fate of Roger 
Mortimer are too well known to require recapitulation. His 
son Edmund was not restored to his father’s earldom of March, 
but was summoned to parliament as a baron. Roger, the grand- 
son of Earl Roger, was also first summoned as a baron ; ; and 
then, on the reversal of the attainder of his grandfather, 
summoned as Earl of March. His son Edmund married Phi- 
lippa, daughter of Lionel Plantagenet Duke of Clarence, third 
son of Edward III. ; and their daughter Anne, marrying Rich- 
ard Earl of Cambridge, united in the person of her son Richard 
Duke of York the representation of the royal houses of Cla- 
rence and York. We now come to the heroes of Edward III.’s 
French wars. ‘The leaders at Crecy among the English nobles 
were Thomas de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, and son of “the 
black dog of Ardenne,” who had charge of the young Black 
Prince, and was with him i in the thickest of the battle ; John 
de Vere, Earl of Oxford, nephew of “the good Earl Robert ;’ 
Richard Fitz-Alan, Earl of Arundel, son of the earl executed 
by Mortimer ; William de Bohun, Earl of Northampton, fifth 
son of the Earl of Hereford killed at Boroughbridge ; William 
de Roos; and John Willoughby (of Eresby), the last a barony 
created by writ. Another noble much distinguished in these 
wars, was Henry Plantagenet, Earl of Lancaster, Derby, and 
Lincoln, nephew of the Earl of Lancaster of Edward IL.’s time. 
He was created Duke of Lancaster; and his daughter Blanche, 
marrying John of Gaunt, was the mother of King Henry IV. 
Beauchamp Earl of W arwick rendered himself again conspi- 
cuous at Poictiers, and, with John Lord Cobham, had the hon- 
our of conducting the captive king of France and his son to 
the victorious Black Prince. The Cobham peerage was a crea- 
tion by writ. 

With the reign of Richard II. we reach our final stage in 
the history of the old nobility of England. We have alluded to 
the somewhat arbitrary manner in which, from the reign of 
Edward I., writs of summons to parliament were issued and 
withheld. This had not much impaired the general independ- 
ence of the peerage, as will have been seen from our preceding 
sketch ; but it was open to the objection of uncertainty and 
possible hardship to individuals. Besides, in the more settled 
state of things in England produced by the long and brilliant 
reign of Edward III., household magnificence began to be the 
prevailing taste among all classes. Castles subsided into manor- 
houses, moats were filled up, and the halls of the nobility vied 
with each other and the court in displays of the glories and 
profuse hospitality of the age of chivalry. When men were 
less engaged in daily physical contests for supremacy with their 
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immediate neighbours, they began to canvass more rigorously 
each other’s established rights and honours. Abroad, in the 
assemblies and festivities at which English knights were pre- 
sent, the question of precedence would be certainly mooted. 
It became, therefore, important to the nobility of England that 
their noble status should be definitely fixed and defined, so as 
to insure to them and their families a permanent grade of hon- 
our. “The introduction of letters-patent, fixing precisely the 
nature of the dignity granted, and the limitation of succession 
to that dignity to the heirs of the body of the grantee, was well 
calculated” to carry out their wishes, and also “to rescue the 
chief legislative body of the kingdom from that undue influence 
which had been obtained by the arbitrary issue of writs, which 
at the most seem only to have conferred a life-estate in the 
dignity. The grantee ofthe patent might in himself be the ser- 
vant of the crown; but he became at the same time the root of 
that hereditary principle which, uninfluenced either by the crown 
or the people, was destined (to quote the words of Blackstone) 
‘to support the rights of both, and form a barrier to withstand 
the encroachments of either.’ ” 

The first instance of a barony created by letters-patent is 
that of John de Beauchamp of Holt, Steward of Richard II.’s 
household, who was created by that monarch Lord of beau- 
champ, Baron of Kyderminster, on October 10, 1387—“ to him 
and the heirs male of his body.” The principle thus intro- 
duced did not, however, make much progress till the reign of 
Henry VI.: but from the twenty-fourth year of that king “the 
practice became general; and between that time and the ter- 
mination of the reign of King Edward IV. there are found 
eleven instances, of which three are by charter and eight by 
patent. Out of these eleven cases, two embody the old prin- 
ciple of barony by tenure, five are limited to the heirs male of 
the body, three to heirs male, and one without words of limita- 
tion at all.” 

In the period from the reign of Richard II. to the accession 
of the House of Tudor, we must confine ourselves to the bare 
mention of some of the leading noble families; and, indeed, 
their history is so generally known that nothing more than this 
is required. Besides the Percies, Mowbrays, and Fitz-Alans, to 
whom we have already alluded, and the two latter of whom were 
succeeded in their dignities at the close of this period by the 
Howards, dukes of Norfolk and earls of Arundel and Surrey,— 
we may mention the Beauforts, dukes of Somerset (descended 
from a natural son of John of Gaunt), who played so important 
a part in the Wars of the Roses, the last duke dying in exile 
and under attaint in the reign of Edward IV. The De la Poles 
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derived their honours from Michael de la Pole, first baron, who 
was created Earl of Suffolk in 1385, and was lord chancellor ; but: 
afterwards was attainted, and died in exile at Paris. Michael 
de la Pole, the third earl, was slain at Agincourt. His brother 
William, created Marquis and Duke of Suffolk, was lord chan- 
cellor and lord high admiral in the reign of Henry VI., and 
was beheaded at sea in 1450. His name and imputed character 
are well known from Shakespeare’s historical plays. His son 
married a sister of Edward IV., and died in 1491. Edward de 
la Pole, their son, who succeeded, was compelled by Henry VIL, 
“for a consideration,” to surrender his dignity of duke, and 
content himself with that of earl. He was attainted in 1503, 
and beheaded in 1513. With him the house of De la Pole was 
extinguished. The fate of the Nevills, earls of Salisbury and 
Warwick, is well known. Another family of Nevill, earls of 
Westmoreland, lasted through this period, and became extinct 
in the latter part of the sixteenth century. John, twelfth Ba- 
ron Talbot, the celebrated general in the French wars, gained 
the higher title of Earl of Shrewsbury in 1443; and this has 
descended in his family to the present day. The De Cliffords, 
old barons by tenure, obtained a great name in the Wars of 
the Roses, and were promoted to be earls of Cumberland under 
the Tudors, becoming extinct in the seventeenth century. 

The accession of the House of Tudor closes the history of 
the old nobility. The Wars of the Roses swept away nearly all 
the earldoms and baronies which had survived from the times 
of the early Plantagenets. Henry VII. could summon only 
twenty-nine peers to his first parliament; and of these, the 
greater proportion were recent creations. With one or two ex- 
ceptions, the old names with which we are previously familiar 
never again meet our eyes; and those which do so, appear in 
a character entirely subordinate to their former proud dignity. 
The time was gone for ever when a great noble could reply 
with Earl Warren to questions of title on the part of his sove- 
reign by drawing his sword, and protesting, “ By this instru- 
ment do I hold my lands, and by the same I intend to defend 
them. Our ancestors, coming into this realm with William 
the Bastard, acquired their possessions by their good swords. 
William did not make a conquest alone, or for himself solely ; 
our ancestors were helpers and participators with him!” The 
Warrens, Bohuns, and Bigods, have passed away for ever, and 
their title-deeds with them : 

‘* The good knights are dust, and their swords are rust ; 
Their souls are with the saints, we trust.” 
A new generation of nobles—Howard, Seymour, Sidney, Deve- 
reux, Paulet, Cecil, Grevile, Russell, Herbert, Wharton, Paget, 
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Stanhope, Grenville,—take their place in history, but under 
very different conditions. Court favour was now the slippery 
and dangerous step to the old territorial dignity of noble. 


‘“* Fain would I climb, but that I fear to fall,” 


was the secret aspiration and dread of the prospective barons 
of England. Such was not the spirit in which their predeces- 
sors struck heavy blows at Hastings, and charged at Falkirk 
and Crecy. Some of the new race of nobles won glory and a 
great name in our annals for themselves and their families 
in other fields of distinction, and come down to us with the 
memory of being good and faithful servants of king or people 
in the great movements of their days. The peerage also out- 
lived the base origin of many of its creations during the de- 
graded rule of the Stuarts; and both then and since has con- 
tributed its fair quota to the great names of the century. But 
the true nobility of England has long ceased to rest its influence 
on the position of a peer in parliament: its limits are now once 
more extended to the whole territorial aristocracy of England. 
The Representative Council of the days of Edward I. has ceased 
to take the lead in the State, and the House of Commons has 
virtually superseded its functions as coadjutor of the sovereign. 
But the influence of the aristocracy was never greater, though 
the House of Lords is the least operative of its channels. It is 
strongly felt in the “popular assembly,” and it is predominant 
in the country at large. It has retired to its original seats in 
the early Norman days,—those strongholds of hereditary dig- 
nity, the family estates and manors of England. These were 
the originals and basis of the baronial dignity, and with these 
living and recognised claims the history of the nobility begins 
and ends. They are so recognised, not merely from the actual 
power which they imply, but from their connection in the minds 
of the most independent Englishmen with the old historical 
associations of the past centuries. They are the foster-brothers 
of our constitutional liberties, coeval with, and nourished or 
starved by, the same social and political vicissitudes. Mayfair 
and Belgravia cannot in themselves confer such a title to re- 
spect. The modern nobility of England derive their true and 
special greatness from the feudal traditions of country life. 
There they may still find nearly every thing harmonising with 
the idea of permanency which “land” brings with it, and of 
which an hereditary nobility is the expression. There they 
may still inspire, even among those brought up under the most 
unaristocratic associations, that feeling of respectful interest 
so well explained by Washington Irving: “It is incumbent, 
then, on the high and generous spirit of an ancient nation to 
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cherish these sacred groves that surround their ancestral man- 
sions, and to perpetuate them to their descendants. Repub- 
lican as I am by birth, and brought up as I have been in 
republican principles and habits, I can feel nothing of the 
servile reverence for titled rank merely because it is titled ; but 
I trust that Iam neither churl nor bigot in my creed. I can 
both see and feel how hereditary distinction, when it falls to 
the lot of a generous mind, may elevate that mind into true 
nobility. It is one of the effects of hereditary rank, when it 
falls thus happily, that it multiplies the duties and, as it were, 
extends the existence of the possessor. He does not feel him- 
self a mere individual link in creation, responsible only for his 
own brief term of being. He carries back his existence in proud 
recollection, and he extends it forward in honourable antici- 
pation. He lives with his ancestry, and he lives with his pos- 
terity: to both does he consider himself involved in deep respon- 
sibilities. As he has received much from those who have gone 
before, so he feels bound to transmit much to those who are to 
come after him. His domestic undertakings seem to imply a 
Jonger existence than those of ordinary men: none are so apt 
to build and plant for future centuries as noble-spirited men, 
who have received their heritages from foregone ages. 

“T cannot but applaud, therefore, the fondness and pride 
with which I have noticed English gentlemen, of generous tem- 
peraments and high aristocratic feelings, contemplating those 
magnificent trees, which rise like towers and pyramids from the 
midst of their paternal lands. There is an affinity between all 
nature, animate and inanimate: the oak, in the pride and lusti- 
hood of its growth, seems to me to take its range with the lion 
and the eagle, and to assimilate, in the grandeur of its attri- 
butes, to heroic and intellectual man. With its mighty pillar 
rising straight and direct towards heaven, bearing up its leafy 
honours from the infirmities of earth, and supporting them aloft 
in free air and glorious sunshine, it is an emblem of what a 
true nobleman should be ; a refuge for the weak, a shelter for 
the oppressed, a defence for the defenceless ; warding off from 
them the peltings of the storm, or the scorching rays of arbi- 
trary power. He who is this, is an ornament and a blessing to 
his native land. He who is otherwise, abuses his eminent advan- 
tages ; abuses the grandeur and prosperity which he has drawn 
from the bosom of his country. Should tempests arise, and he 
be laid prostrate by the storm, who would mourn over his fall ? 
Should he be borne down by the oppressive hand of power, who 
would murmur at his fate ?—‘why cumbereth he the ground ?’” 
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Arr. VI.— RELIGION AND SOCIETY: PALEY AND 
CHANNING. 


Channing, sa Vie et ses Cuvres; avec une Préface par M. Charles 
de Rémusat. 1857. 

Paley’s Natural Theology. TUdited by Lord Brougham and Sir C. 
Bell. 38 vols. 1855. 


Tue publication of the elegant and compendious French memoir 
of Dr. Channing, which we have placed at the head of this article, 
is scarcely likely, we think, to answer satisfactorily what is ob- 
viously and pointedly the authoress’s immediate purpose. The 
French people are now permanently living—at least as regards 
their social and political life—under what, according to Paley’s 
definition, may be termed a high sense of “ obligation ;”’ in other 
words, they are “ urged by a violent motive resulting from the 
command of another.”* But to the student and disciple of Dr. 
Channing “ obligation” of this kind appears to be rather a con- 
dition of disease than an clement of happincss; and mourning 
over the choked-up springs of spiritual liberty im France, our au- 
thoress obviously desires to bring a profound moral and religious 
influence to dispel what she no doubt truly regards as a pro- 
found moral and religious insensibility. But we greatly doubt 
whether—notwithstanding the vivid and constant interest in the 
destinies of France which Dr. Channing’s life and writings dis- 
play—his be the kind of faith and teaching to take a powerful 
hold even of the most cultivated portion of the French people. 
There can be no doubt that that clear simplicity of mind and 
intellect, which seems to some extent an American, and certainly 
a New-England characteristic, might give him great advantages 
with a French audience; and there can be no doubt at all that 
the one central enthusiasm of his life is likely to appeal power- 
fully at the present moment to the French people. He was 
possessed, we may truly say, by a deeply-meditated and enthu- 
siastic reverence for the moral and spiritual individuality of every 
human mind; and it was this rooted reverence for the inward 
freedom of human life which made him resist so stoutly the 
contagious despotism of Bonaparte’s policy, and afterwards sym- 
pathise so eagerly with the popular party which the Revolution 
of 1830 brought forward in France. He held that the “ only 
glory of a state” consisted in promoting “ the free and full de- 
velopment of human nature ;” and his first intense political im- 





* Paley’s Moral and Political Philosophy, book ii. chap. ii. 
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pressions were due to the practical mockery of this principle by 
what was then the greatest nation of Europe. At school he 
read how the passionate tyranny of a Parisian mob,—at college 
how the calculating tyranny of one man’s genius,—rode rough- 
shod over private and individual liberty ; and an absolute spiritual 
horror at all irreverent invasion of the inmost freedom of man 
entered ever after into the deepest essence both of his political and 
religious faith. It might not therefore seem unnatural to expect 
that the life and writings of Dr. Channing—and especially the 
writings selected by the authoress of this memoir—would pro- 
duce a profound impression on the unsettled religious thought of 
France, — indeed, on all who believe in the spiritual character of 
freedom; and just now more especially, when they feel the yoke 
to which, in weariness of selfish conflict, they willingly submitted 
themselves, pressing heavier and heavier on their necks. 

Nor is it in any way to our purpose in the present paper to 
explain at length our grounds for fearing that this expectation 
may not be fulfilled. We have only alluded to the immediate 
aim of the publication of the French memoir in order to call 
attention to one marked feature of Dr. Channing’s faith, which, 
while it connects that faith closely with the various religious tra- 
ditions he inherited, certainly renders it unlikely to satisfy the 
strongest religious cravings of the French character at the pre- 
sent day. We refer to its moral and spiritual loneliness, to its 
strict subordination of social life to the life of the individual, to 
the secondary and subservient position which it assigns to social 
laws as compared with those regulating the culture and formation 
of solitary character. If there be one deeply-rooted desire in 
the modern French character which may be said to be either 
properly religious, or verging very closely on religion, it is the 
desire for some stronger sense of social unity. Hence the com- 
munistic dreams which the most enthusiastic, and perhaps the 
purest popular, writers of modern France so freely indulge. And 
hence also the strong hold which the Catholic Church keeps 
on a community which has intellectually outgrown its tutelage. 
With this eager yearning for conscious organic unity, for close 
social cohesion, Dr. Channing’s writings evince no sympathy. In 
his youth, indeed, and even later, he dreamt of a community of 
goods; but that was due solely to a republican love of strict 
equality and dread of selfish avarice: indeed, he truly regarded 
the close mutual dependence which would ensue with thorough 
aversion, as a great spiritual danger, if not as a necessary evil. 
But he went further than this: in his estimation, social life was 
a mere discipline for the nourishment of individual character ; 
and great as was the stress he laid on the culture of social affec- 
tions, it was rather as adding grace and dignity to a self-sustained 
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character than as lying round the very roots of human indi- 
viduality. The English religion of the last century conceived 
the individual life to be quite as distinct and separable from the 
human society in which it is educated as it is from the world of 
inferior animals ; and even Dr. Channing’s faith, which presents 
the highest form of that religion, uniformly regards social influ- 
ences as superinduced on ‘the individual nature, instead of as 
having their source and strength in the deepest depths of that 
nature. We do not think it possible that his mind and writings 
should deeply rouse the spiritual life of a people who, if they are 
groping after religious faith at all, are certainly seeking it from 
the social side. The French touch most nearly on the super- 
natural world,—on the awe of spiritual inspiration,—when the 
power of social sympathy has melted away their sense of indi- 
vidual isolation, and kindled anew the exultation of a common 
life. Dr. Channing, like even the deepest of the religious thinkers 
of his time, felt religion to be a solitary life ; and though religious 
faith led him out into society, he would never have felt that so- 
ciety led him involuntarily into a more vivid religious faith. In 
short, though one of the most profoundly religious men, not only 
of his own time, but of all times, his writings are not likely to 
satisfy the craving of the present day—a craving deeper perhaps 
relatively among the French than amongst us English, who are 
the most reserved of the Western nations, but manifestly grow- 
ing rapidly even amongst us—for a Social Faith; not, indeed, 
a Faith to reconstitute society from the old ecclesiastical point 
of view, but a Faith that recognises, that, so far as it can, ex- 
plains, and that at least gives free expression to, the infinite or 
religious side of social life and duty. 

We seize the occasion, therefore, of the appearance of this 
French memoir of Dr. Channing, to trace the two most con- 
spicuous stages in the passage of English religious thought into 
this its social phase; and we have chosen, therefore, the two 
writers who, since the comparatively modern date when first any 
attempt was made to analyse the human principles of religious 
conviction, represent most simply, most tangibly, and within the 
narrowest compass, the selfish or unsocial, and the disinterested 
but solitary or non-social, stages of theoretic religion,— Paley 
and Channing. They are writers whom, on many accounts, it is 
instructive to compare. The tone of their minds at first presents 
almost more than a contrast,—an absolute antagonism; and yet 
they are quite capable of comparison. They are both singularly 
lucid and singularly self-consistent, each a perfect specimen of 
his own characteristic mental type. They are both of them, too, 
remarkably considerate thinkers; for they were neither of them 
men whose minds were apt to be distracted from the main drift 
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of their thought by any disturbing fertility of intellectual re- 
source; and almost every thing that comes from either of them 
bears the characteristic stamp of its mental origin. Again, while 
both rely in great measure for their belief on the Jewish and 
Christian revelation, both of them—and especially Paley—have 
the child’s faculty of passing tranquilly by all that they find 
there which is foreign to their type of character. We find in this 
great simplicity and uniformity of mind, belonging to both Paley 
and Channing, a great facility for contrasting their forms of 
faith, which would be wholly wanting were we to choose most of 
the other remarkable thinkers of our day. Coleridge, for ex- 
ample, was, in regard to the social side of religious faith, much 
in advance of Channing; yet it would be impossible to compare 
profitably a Christian faith of such complexity of form and ele- 
ment as his with one of such bare, and even bleak, uniformity 
as Paley’s. In order to exhibit the gradual transition from an 
egotistic to a social theory of religion, we must study a life and 
character like Channing’s, whose simplicity is scarcely less re- 
markable than Paley’s, so that his far greater depth and intensity 
are brought into much more conspicuous contrast. 

Paley stood in the same relation to the doubts which rose up 
in men’s minds before the great storm of popular feeling at the 
time of the French Revolution, as Channing stood to the great 
after-swell of passionate and turbid sentiment which it left be- 
hind. The doubts which Paley strove to dispel, were the first 
surface-symptoms of the stirrimg passions beneath: but this he 
did not feel; he assumed the same superficial position as his op- 
ponents, and fought against their nominal apologies for scepticism 
rather than against that scepticism itself. Christianity in no way 
met the views of that age. The comfortable classes found it 
inconvenient and unintelligible; the uncomfortable classes found 
it ill adapted to violent partisanship and predatory tastes. And 
yet the objections raised to it were much less deep and searching 
then than those of a later date. ‘Phe sceptics of that day did not 
grapple with it,—they moved “the previous question.” <A great 
revelation of selfishness was at hand, threatening a dissolution of 
society in England, accomplishing it in France; but it was not 
yet revealed. And as a barrister takes his objections to hostile 
evidence before he argues on the actual innocence or enormity of 
the act proved by it, Paley’s age contented itself with declining 
to discuss what Theism and Christianity really were, while it was 
open to argument whether or not there were any primd-facic 
reasons for attending to them at all. And Paley accepted the 
ground thus assigned to him.. He admitted virtually that you 
could prove a religion to be true before you had explained what 
it was; he contended that you might prove a Creator from 
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the structure of the universe,—that you know his revealed will 
from the evidence of history: and hence, though assuming a 
thoroughly selfish principle of human action, by a judicious com- 
bination of this principle with his previous results he strove 
to rob it of its desocialising tendency. ‘To be selfish with due 
regard to divine edicts, “worked out” much the same as un- 
selfishness from the first; and had the great advantage over it 
of being, as he supposed, truer to nature. 

But it would not only be unjust to Paley, it would be fatal 
to the line of thought we have in view, to refer his theory of 
selfishness to the character of the man. Paley was a thoroughly 
practical person, and his object was to convince practical persons. 
Like all practical men, he cared little about the tools he worked 
with, so long as they did his work effectually. What society at 
that time seemed inclined to accept as the strongest motive, he 
eagerly seized, not caring much whether or not it were the 
strongest in fact, so long as it were the strongest for his purpose, 
clear and tangible enough, that is, for broad and effective hand- 
ling. This is important to observe, not only because it is jus- 
tice to Paley, but because it indicates the wide prevalence of the 
social disease which was then eating out the heart of religion. 
Paley adopted the selfish theory mainly because he did not want 
to encumber himself with the defence of one which would have 
been at that time more disputable as well as more subtle and 
refined. He thought that the fewer were the disputable con- 
cessions he asked for at the commencement, the more telling 
and forcible would be his conclusions. He found that the as- 
sumption of universal selfishness was almost undisputed, and 
apparently much the /eas¢ favourable for a moral theory; and 
accordingly he aspired to build up on it a doctrine of moral and 
social propriety which he hoped would be proof even against the 
reasonings of the world. The selfishness itself was in the times ; 
the desire to manufacture that somewhat unpromising raw mate- 
rial into something wearing a respectable likeness to virtue and 
piety was his own. Except for the extraordinary vigour of his 
understanding, Paley was no doubt a sufficiently commonplace 
archdeacon, but probably by no means a cold or selfish person. 
He was vividly and actively humane ; and a humane temper is one 
of the most characteristic features of the better feeling of those 
times. We mean, of course, by a humane temper, pleasure in the 
happiness, and pain in the misery, of creatures in some way or 
other beneath ourselves. Paley seems to have been one of those 
persons—and his class is by no means extinct—who, though 
heartily benignant and profoundly compassionate, are little capa- 
ble of giving or receiving any human sympathy. And it was 
perhaps characteristic of his day. Thus, for instance, it was one 
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of his greatest enjoyments, we are told, to see animals, even 
shrimps, happy. ‘‘ Now see,” he said on one occasion to his 
friend, after a fit of musing by the seaside; “only look at the 
goodness of God! how happy those shrimps are!””* And he has 
himself recorded, in the most characteristic passage of his Moral 
Philosophy, how much more clearly the happiness “ of a healthy 
infant” seemed to speak to him of God’s goodness than that of 
maturer beings. “I seem, for my own part, to see the benevo- 
lence of the Deity more clearly in the pleasure of very young 
children than in any thing in the world. The pleasures of grown 
persons may be reckoned partly of their own procuring ; espe- 
cially if there has been any industry, or contrivance, or pursuit 
to come at them; or if they are founded, like music, painting, 
&c. upon any qualification of their own acquiring. But the plea- 
sures of a healthy infant are so manifestly provided for it by 
another, and the benevolence of the provision is so unquestion- 
able, that every child I see at its sport affords to my mind a kind 
of sensible evidence of the finger of God, and of the disposition 
which directs it.’ This is most characteristic not only of the 
writer but of all his writings, and of the age in which it was 
written. He was not unwilling to conceive any agency as divine 
that was completely clear of man. Directly human elements were 
introduced, endless doubts were suggested. Was it not the aim 
of Paley’s writings to show by how gradual and artificial a pro- 
cess the moral nature of man is formed? Laws of association, 
habits, “violent motives resulting from the command of ano- 
ther,”’—do not these dress up the mind into something quite 
stiff and monotonous? ‘The simple instinct of pleasure, the vivid 
throb of untutored enjoyment, was what Paley could alone trust 
as completely natural and divine; and when he could get back 
to it, though it were only in a “shrimp” or a “ healthy infant,” 


* The sketch of Paley’s habits by his son, who was obviously somewhat 
grieved not to be able to describe a demeanour of more consistent solemnity, 
gives a very pleasant notion of his simple, kindly, and elastic, if not very pro- 
found, nature. “His taste for the objects and works of nature, rather than any 
skill in natural philosophy, led him still to be fond of gardening, though it now 
rather became a mere gentlemanly work of superintendence. For an hour after 
breakfast and dinner he had his regular walks of musing and recollection; with 
which he let nothing interfere, nor any one share, except his youngest daughter, 
who, with a basket under her arm to pick up any thing that he chose to put into 
it, followed him haud @quis passibus. At such times he seldom spoke a word; 
but now and then he used to surprise his little companion by bursting out intu 
the most immoderate laughter, or mouthing out scraps of poetry or sentences of 
prose. With the handle of his stick in his mouth, now moving in a short hurried 
step, now stopping at a butterfly, a flower, a snail; at one instant pausing to con- 
sider the subject of his next sermon, at the next carrying the whole weight and 
intent of his mind to the arraying some pots in his greenhouse, or preparing 
with the greatest gravity to remove some stick or stand that offended his eye,—he 
presented the most prominent feature of his mind very obviously, but made it 
perhaps happy for his public character that he chose to be alone.” 
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he breathed free again, feeling that he had slipped the strait- 
waistcoat of his moral system. The belief of that day was not 
favourable to human nature; if it held that God had revealed 
Himself once in one man, it held still more strongly that He had 
closely veiled Himself again from ordinary men; and in animal 
happiness and childish imexperience it rejoiced to feel secure 
against the unintelligible union of complexity and shallowness 
which it found in human nature. 

And Paley was a fair representative of his age; more com- 
pletely at home with things than with persons, or at least more 
at home with persons on light superficial subjects than on the 
deeper principles of character, society, and faith. His son tells 
us that “it was more consistent with his character to suppress or 
conceal his feelings. On religious subjects he seldom conversed, 
and rarely spoke at all on them with any of his family. It is 
clear from the composition of his later sermons that there was 
not an attempt made to guide either himself or his hearers by 
feeling.” Nor in his earlier sermons was the attempt made with 
any success; the empty rhetoric of the age, which distinguished 
them, shows no trace of real feeling. His strongest human emo- 
tion was the genuine benignity to which we have already alluded. 
His sermons are dull in the extreme; moral disquisitions endea- 
vouring to present to his audience “violent motives resulting 
from the command of another,” but actually presenting very 
weakly ones. Once only he wrote on a social subject, at a most 
exciting period. It was in 1790, when all England feared that 
the revolutionary excitement which had broken out in France 
would extend to this country. There never was a man who had 
less sympathy with the great passions of multitudes than the 
Archdeacon of Carlisle. He could, indeed, understand and ex- 
press with characteristic strength of conception the apparent 
incongruities of social arrangements. The celebrated passage in 
which he describes the complete inconsistency of our property- 
laws with the natural instincts of animals, and draws his ludi- 
crous picture of the ninety-nine superior pigeons half starved, and 
feeding themselves on the chaff and refuse, in order to keep for 
the weakest and worst pigeon of the flock, not only more than 
he can eat, but more than he can conveniently spoil and throw 
away, proves clearly enough that he appreciated the primd-facie 
grotesqueness of some of our human institutions. But he never 
understood in the least the power of social passion which these 
institutions can call forth; and the tract he issued to tranquil- 
lise excited feeling in 1790 is amusingly characteristic of the 
man and the education he had received. He called it Reasons 
jor Contentment, and marked it himself as “ the best thing I ever 


wrote.” We are not surprised to hear it was “ not very generally 
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read, and by those who read it was not very generally admired.” 
It proves more than any thing he ever wrote that he had not 
even the conception of the great forces which hold together, and 
of the great forces which rend asunder, human society. When 
you read it, and consider at what time it was written, you realise 
for the first time that he may indeed have supposed his treatise 
on morals likely to confirm and restore social virtue. The Rea- 
sons for Contentment are addressed to the poor, and composedly 
point out that the poor have as many or more pleasures than the 
rich; and that there is scarce any situation in life equal in en- 
joyment to that of a peasant, who sits on summer evenings at 
the door of his cottage, and “with his children amongst his 
neighbours feels his frame and his heart at rest; every thing 
about him pleased and pleasing, and a delight and complacency 
in his sensations far beyond what either luxury or diversion can 
afford. The rich want this; and they want what they must 
never have.” ‘Thus, sitting apart in his country parish in West- 
moreland, did the frigid-minded divine chant his utilitarian lul- 
laby over a world that was rapidly ceasing to acknowledge its 
charm, and had altogether defied its power. The love of liberty, 
which, strange as it may seem, is of all passions the most social 
(since no man can be really free without fellowship), the pulses 
of national ambition, the vindictive hatred for tottering aristo- 
eracies, which through centuries had kept knowledge and power, 
as well as justice and honour, to themselves,—all these “ violent 
motives” were foreign to Paley’s nature. The “ happy peasant, 
sitting at the door of his cottage on a summer evening,” might 
have understood them better than the archdeacon. The sense 
that society has been dull, profitless, evil,—a slavery instead of 
a source of joy and strength; the hope that sprmgs from a 
people’s harmony ; the reverence for something higher than man, 
which comes of watching the mighty workings, whether for good 
or evil, of a people’s will,—all this the merest peasants have often 
deeply felt, and even died to realise. And Paley’s name would 
utterly be forgotten if “ the best thing he ever wrote” had in- 
deed been on a theme which more than any other needed deep 
insight into social character, a deep sympathy with social tempta- 
tions, and a deep fear of social sins. 

But though a dry-minded man, little open to great social 
influences, Paley’s natural force of nature comes out in the liveli- 
ness of his curiosity and the acuteness of his intelligence concern- 
ing the world of creatures and things beneath him. He was an 
elastic-minded man, whose intellect was always at work on what 
we may call the theory of doing. He would have been the true 
apostle of the recent gospel for teaching the world ‘ common 
things ;” for he not only delighted in common things, but what 
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is far rarer, he did not learn to understand them in order to deal 
with them, but he learnt to deal with them for the sake of under- 
standing them. His aim was theoretic, his procedure was prac- 
tical Common things were his companions; and even com- 
panions were valued mainly for the sympathy they afforded with 
regard to common things. Almost the only letter, not on busi- 
ness, that is preserved of Paley’s is singularly characteristic. It 
is written to a friend just going to Constantinople, and is full 
of eagerness to see the new country through the medium of his 
friend’s observation. Paley evidently feared to have vague or 
“fine” and general descriptions, when he wished for one close, 
utilitarian, and adapted to his own Cumberland experience. He 
fills his letter with eleven rules by which his friend is to Observe 
and describe. He is to compare “ every thing with English and 
Cumberland scenery: e.g. rivers with Eden, groves with Corby, 
mountains with Skiddaw.” “ Get, if you can, a peasant’s actual 
dinner and bottle.” “ Pick up little articles of dress, tools, fur- 
niture, especially from low life, as an actual smock, &e.” This 
is not only essentially characteristic of Paley, but of that part 
of him by which he to some extent realised the ideal of the 
eighteenth century in England. Society then forgot its aims, 
and devoted itself to improving its machinery—as if that were 
possible without keeping its aims in view; and philosophy and 
religion, catching the same inspiration, smiled, not without reason, 
at the vague grandeur of idealism, and set itself to understand and 
rectify human manners and study the divine mechanics. Paley 
did this in the most effective way. He cultivated a familiarity 
with the arts—human or animal—at every odd moment. He 
wrote his books, we hear, in short loose paragraphs; starting 
away from a page of his Natural Theology to look at something 
in the garden, or “ copy a recipe for cheap broth.” And it is 
easy to discriminate in his writings the traces of these hasty and 
frequent excursions into the external world. Not only the abrupt 
divisions, but the exultation of new booty in the way of a re- 
viving illustration just as the idea is beginning a little to fade 
away, all speak at once of brief but forcible intervals of thought, 
and of repeated intervals of refreshing communion with the in- 
genuities of nature and art. 

Such was the great exponent of the most popular moral phi- 
losophy of the eighteenth century ; and Paley’s Moral Philosophy 
was popular,*—probably because it was not, strictly speaking, 
moral. His son, indeed, calls him “ a very hero of morality ;” 

* He received 1000/.—in those days a much larger sum than now—for his 
Moral and Political Philosophy, though it was his first work. His son tells us 
that his father met with a copy of the second edition before he was aware the first 


was out of the publisher’s hands. It would be difficult to get 1000/. now for any 
volume on such a subject. 
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but by this he only means a moralising hero, a devotee of prac- 
tical sobriety. Even his practical code of ethics, like his thought, 
was by no means of a fine texture, fitting close to the average life 
of the day rather than rising above it,—practical therefore, but 
also very mechanical. He respected morals and politics chiefly 
as divine “ contrivances” for preventing fatal collisions between 
individual happiness-seekers ; yet though divine, surely from this 
point of view, contrivances much less effective than various human 
contrivances of similar aim. Happinéss-seekers might perhaps— 
had that been the divine purpose—have been more successfully 
saved from collision, either by ampler supplies of that desidera- 
tum, or by far more “ violent motives” restricting each seeker to 
his own peculiar line of happiness, than any with which we have 
been in fact supplied. Paley’s lengthy treatise on morals would 
scarcely have been either needed or written had the human-hap- 
piness-regulating machine answered as well in holding society 
together as the instincts of the beaver or the bee answer with 
the settlements of those well-organised communities which he 
disposes of so succinctly in other works. However, he has the 
great merit of expressing what almost all other people then 
thought, and that too in its most bare and unceremonious form. 

If we have dwelt long on the personal character of Paley, it 
is in the belief that, however well his writings may characterise 
the age in which he lived, the man himself characterises it and 
its social deficiencies more accurately far. But before leaving 
him, we must briefly examine the great train of thought which 
he worked out in a book of far more permanent and sterling 
value than his Moral Philosophy ; in a line of thought, too, cer- 
tainly not less strikingly representative of his day and of the 
mind of his generation. “The great acuteness of Paley’s intellect 
was, as we have indicated, chiefly shown in detecting the various 
fittings of the world. It differed from that of other practical 
mien principally in not needing the stimulus of practical ends. 
He generalised and rationalised the ingenuities which they put 
into operation. A philosopher of a very different school has laid 
down as the proper standard of morality, the rather vague test 
of “ conformity to the fitness of things.” If you take it, howev er, 
in the most literal and physical sense you can imagine, that is 
exactly what Paley’s intellect was so acute to discern. He loved 
to note how the universe pieced together. He did not search out 
the deeper meanings and expressions which these “ fittings” of 
the world were really intended to convey; he only asked if they 
were obviously and intentionally the furniture of this world, and 
of no other,—if they were contrived to fit its various niches, 
and contrived also to correspond and look symmetrical znter se. 
Like a child over its dissected map, he scarcely looked to sce 
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whether the whole picture grew in unity of colour, depth, and 
import, as it grew towards completeness; so long as the bits 
suited, he thought but little of the new hints which might be 
derived from each successive touch and tint with regard to a so- 
lution we will not say but rather a just appreciation of the great 
problem of creation. It was the one great faculty of his mind to 
detect coincidence. He carried about with him, as it were, in his 
mind the shape and measure of all apparently dislocated things and 
facts ; and no sooner saw a trace of some corresponding thing or 
fact than he descended swiftly upon the phenomenon, and inves- 
tigated the apparent connection. This is the one great talent dis- 
played in his Hore Pauline; it afforded him all the best illustra- 
tions for his Moral Philosophy ; it was, on a somewhat larger and 
vaguer scale, the faculty which is remarkable in his Evidences : 
and this keen intellectual tact, as we may call it, culminated in the 
really wonderfully able and ingenious work on Natura! Theology. 
The exclusive bias towards “ evidences”—towards the study 
of means rather than of ends—which Paley’s mind thus gave to 
the religious thought of his day, was, for two principal reasons, 
remarkably unfavourable to the social side of religion, nay, even 
dissociating: first, because in persuading men that they knew 
much more about the means and machinery of God than about 
His final ends, character, and life, it overshadowed the only centre 
of Unity ; next, because in representing the creation of sensitive 
existence as a mere machine for producing and accumulating a 
great sum of happiness, it necessarily suggested—as it in fact 
suggested to Paley—that God’s care for the individual was 
merged in His care for the species ; and consequently that indi- 
vidual ends and general ends might come into direct collision. 
On both these tendencies we must dwell with a few illustrations, 
as they seem to us most characteristic of the religion of the age. 
1. There is nothing that tends to do away so quickly and 
completely with the social power of any religion, as the merging 
of the divine life and character in what are supposed to be the 
mere means or instrumentalities of the divine agency. Lvery 
sacerdotal corruption, and every dreary mechanical philanthropy, 
every philosophical dogmatism that has strained faith and dimmed 
the light of inspiration, has been founded on this false and de- 
pressing notion. The priest has never ceased to tell men that the 
‘means of grace are mercifully made more distinct to our poor 
limited human vision than the divine life which it is their purpose 
to impart; and we must be content to adopt the one, and rest in 
hope that we shall have the other.” The external philanthropist 
has ever preached “that there is more dependence to be placed 
on judicious habits formed early in life than on any impulses of 
devotion or fanciful illuminations of conscience; and that if we 
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will but have sufficient confidence in the educational means, the 
well-known and providential laws of human growth must result 
in the moulding of a sober and well- disciplined character as the 
end.” And so, too, we have seldom been without the presence 
of some “ enlightened” philosophy, teaching us “that of the 
absolute and eternal principles of things we can know nothing ; 
that it is the wisest as well as the most humble course to ac- 
quaint ourselves with the processes of creation which we may 
understand, and to exchange the fruitless study of divine ends 
for the study of nature’s means and man’s limitations.” In all 
these cases we believe the very reverse to be the truth; that we 
know, or may know, through the voluntary self-revelation of 
God, far more of His real and intimate character than we can 
ever know of His mere methods of action, whether natural or 
ordained. And we not only may know this, but need to know 
it, in order not to misread entirely and cloud with. selfish disso- 
ciating meanings these subor dinate methods. We need to have 
ever befor e us the purifying vision of His character, that we may 
not misinterpret the processes of nature by mistaking the mere 
ingenuity of the scaffolding for the beauty of the building ; in 
order that we may not misinterpret the institutional side of reli- 
gion and education into selfish and unintelligible ordinances, 
which either crush, or stupefy, or corrupt the life of society. 

And it cannot be denied, that to such misinterpretations the 
thoughts predominant: in Paley’s works have not a little contri- 
buted, in so far as they severed completely the reasons for belief 
from the odject of faith; marshalling his arguments, both with 
regard to nature and revelation, in long array, without ever in- 
troducing us to the Being to whom they should lead. The only 
source of social unity is in God Himself. Paley, like the high 
ecclesiastical school, the high Calvinistic school, ‘and the ration- 
alistic philanthropic school, in their very different ways, exhausted 
all his strength in pointing out the admirable adaptations of the 
approach to God. There are, no doubt, certain points both of 
his Natural Theology and of his Evidences where he allows a 
single ray of the divine character itself to shine through the 
crowded indications of mere intelligence and capacity which He 
displays: where, for instance, he dwells on the solicitude for 
weakness and helplessness evinced in the parental instincts of 
animals ; still more, perhaps, where he shows the anxiety for sym- 
metry and beauty which is displayed in the animal universe, — 
the most unsymmetrical and unsightly and unexpressive organs 
being closely “ packed” and covered-in in so fair symmetrical and 
expressive a frame ; most of all, perhaps, where he shows that the 
limitations of human and animal life appear to be provided for 
in the great system of celestial astronomy itself,—sleep implying 
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night as its correlative, so that the periodic exhaustion of bodily 
and mental powers is closely linked with the arrangements of the 
planetary system. In all these cases we seem to get a glimpse of 
foundations of society which lie beyond mere ingenious mechan- 
ism,—of provision for social disinterestedness,—of an external jus- 
tification for the love of beauty,—of the law of alternate growth 
through labour and through rest in the life of man. And in all 
these cases Paley’s argument rises above its ordinary level, simply 
because it allows us to see some deeper aspect of the divine cha- 
racter than mere intelligence: in helping us to see God’s care 
for helplessness, His care for beauty, His care to show us that a 
creature’s energy needs constant renewal,—his greatest strength 
coming out of perfect and unconscious rest,—Paley really helps 
us to see the character of God, and not a mere contriver. But 
in the main, Paley’s argument fixes our attention painfully on 
the limitations of nature, instead of on the character that shines 
through. A means may be ingenious; but if it expresses nothing 
in itself,—if it be a mere scaffolding or step-ladder to something 
else,—it is rather what we should at first term an indication of a 
finite mind than of an infinite mind. The most divine of God’s 
works are never mere means, they are means and end at once. 
The eye is useful, and so far only a means; but it is spiritual 
and expressive, and so far an end. But when you come to be 
told about the stomach of the camel, the folding poison-tooth of 
the serpent, the valves of the thoracic duct, the rings of the 
trachea, the bandage at the ankle, and so forth, you feel that 
such contrivances, argued from alone, would rather impress you 
with the limited ingenuity of a finite mind than the perfect wis- 
dom of an infinite spirit. These instruments of life, as such, are 
not adequate revelations of God: all the works of His that we 
fully understand are like a human society, in which each element 
lives for the rest, and yet has a life of its own; in which all 
means are ends, and all ends means. That we cannot often dis- 
cern this in the organic mechanism of the body, is one reason, 
we believe, why physiological even more than mechanical science 
has so often had an atheistic influence ; it displays intelligence 
rather than intellect, design rather than purpose, contrivance 
without character. 

And, unhappily, this is just what human nature is too prone 
to take advantage of. Ifit may make its own God, it will adopt 
almost any mode of proving him, or any mode of worshiping 
him. Liberated from the vision of the divine life, it eagerly 
accepts the arguments or the institutions commonly reckoned 
rehgious, and wrests them to its own selfish purposes. The 
happiness-theorist recognises the marvellous contrivances of the 
universe, sees in it a happiness-manufactory, and infers a doc- 
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trine of selfishness. The education-theorist recognises the same 
marvellous mechanism, sees in it a repository of fixed habits, and 
infers a speedy millennium through the moulding influence of 
classes, tracts, and schools. Each interpolates his own end, ac- 
cepting at once the divine “method.” And so, too, in dealing 
with Christian teaching, the method of Paley has only been 
too closely followed out. The “means of salvation,” as they 
are called, absorb all attention from the meaning of the end. 
When you come to ask what salvation is, you get the most op- 
posite answers, and are even told you are asking an irrelevant 
question. The “appointed means” are more distinctly revealed, 
it is said; rather say, they are more pliant to human purposes 
than the divine end, By the Calvinist we are told that the wholc 
essence of revelation consists in the discovery to man of a new 
means by which, without any previous eradication of sin, sin may 
be pardoned. By the Romanist we are told that even repent- 
ance, or the putting off of sin, would not avail without adopting 
penance,—the appointed means of absolution. In both cases a 
contrivance for reaching God, be it acceptance of a doctrine or 
obedience to an ordinance, is substituted for the end; and the 
true end itself is left unguarded from the disfigurements of human 
dogmatism, selfishness, and pride. Only a faith which keeps ever 
in sight the personal character of God keeps ever in sight the one 
true bond of human socicty that can subdue selfish ends, harmo- 
nise jarring purposes, unite in one life the members of one body. 
Any system which, like Paley’s, elaborately distracts the atten- 
tion to the subordinate machinery either of divine agency or hu- 
man belief, opens a direct way to the interweaving either of such 
purely selfish ends of action as he himself proposed, or of other 
ends of more complex nature, with the methods of divine agency, 
and thus eventually opens the way to the multiplying discords 
and ultimate disorganisation of all social life. That which ac- 
counted for the coincidences of the universe, he recognised ; that 
which constituted the coherence of human society, he passed by. 

2. But Paley’s rationale of the world as a great happiness- 
manufactory held within it another still more dissociating prin- 
ciple. in regarding sensitive happiness, or pleasure, as the “ pulse 
of the machine,”—as the one aim of God in producing it,— 
he measured by a standard that set society and individuals at 
variance. For if the object of the universe be the production of 
a certain gross amount of the article “pleasure,” it is immediately 
obvious that the individual creatures which feel it are of no 
account, except in proportion to the degree in which they swell 
the total of enjoyment; and individual interests may thus come 
into immediate conflict with general interests. For instance, to. 
sacrifice one sentient being for every two created, would produce 
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the same gross result, and therefore be as agrecable to the divine 
method, as the creation of one only; yet, clearly, to the indivi- 
dual sacrificed it would not be the same thing: and thus the 
selfish principle inevitably introduces a conflict between social 
principles and individual principles of action. Society cannot 
be held sacred, as grounded on a divine unity, by those who 
regard social good as the average result to which the sacrifice of 
their own being might at any time be justly required. Paley, 
gazing on the mechanical side of the universe, and principally 
on the lower orders of creation, thought he saw this principle, 

and did not wholly shrink from it. He saw Nature “so careful 
of the type, so careless of the single life ;”’ he saw that “ of fifty 
seeds she often brings but one to bear ;” and he drew the con- 
clusion that it was “ general happiness or pleasure ” that was the 
great aim of the universe. When he came to the human world, 
he was obliged, therefore, to admit that “ general happiness” is 
God’s end, priv ate happiness the right end of every individual, and 
the two by no means identical ; extricating himself from his diffi- 

culty by the hypothesis that “ everlasting » happiness will set the 
balance right, by more than repaying in another world the sacri- 
fice of private happiness in this. The whole theory of his moral 
philosophy rests on the importance of keeping “ general rules,” 
even when the particular result is evil; and he reconciles us to 
the sacrifice, only by crediting with an infinity of future happi- 
ness those who thus act. Thus his theory of society is, as it were, 
formed on the observation of the lower world of involuntary 
animal life, where the increase of the gross sum of happiness 
appears to involve the constant sacrifice of hosts of sensitive 
creatures. There it is involuntary. But men, having a will of 
their own, might not like to resign in favour of “an average of 
happiness ;”” and consequently society which involves that sacri- 
fice is always liable to destruction. Paley, therefore, has to find 
a new motive for consulting the “general consequence,” rather 
than the “particular ;” and he finds it in a promise as to a future 
life. Here society and individuals would be constantly at issue ; 
until you come to look into the revealed future “ general rules,” 
and ‘‘ general consequences,” the regard for which alone opens 
the way for positive law and impartial justice, would have no 
claim over us. Nor, indeed, is it as general rules that they do 
establish a claim over us, but simply because their observance is 
to be rewarded with a perpetuity of private blessing in time to 
come. The society, therefore, which by this artificial compro- 
mise is established as a compact whole here, dissolves again 
after death into an infinite number of private individuals, enjoy- 
ing each his own perpetuity of private happiness. The social 
“compromise ” is but temporary, and could not have been bind- 
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ing at all without this divine offer of a high reward in the next 
life for postponing particular happiness to the general happiness 
in this. Clearly, then, Paley saw in society only another “ con- 
trivance”’ for securing a larger amount of happiness than could 
otherwise have existed within the same area,—an amount se- 
cured frequently at the immediate expense of individuals, and 
giving, therefore, a clear title to “ compensation.” 

In short, Paley was not a thinker to sound the intellectual 
depths even of his own age. Creation must indeed have been 
mechanical, man selfish, and society held together by a thread, 
had the ingenuities he found in the former, and the motives he 
discovered in the latter, been as little mixed with finer elements 
as he supposed. He stretched his arm but a little way into the 
deep waters ; and fancied that the strength of the upper cur- 
rents which he measured there, disclosed to him the origin of 
the mighty storm, and the fixed constitution of the still mightier 
tide. He saw deep enough to discern the ingenuity of the uni- 
verse, but not deep enough to see its wonder and its bloom. He 
saw deep enough to discern the prominent selfishness of man, 
but not deep enough to see how that selfishness was tempered, 
regulated, and overpowered. He saw that God had revealed 
fragments of His will, but did not see that His mere will could 
never have been obeyed without the purifying revelation of Him- 
self. But we must not imagine that the shallowness of his phi- 
losophy was a fair measure for the shallowness of his charac- 
ter. ‘The mysteries which seemed to him to vanish beneath the 
acute gaze of his understanding, really existed for him as for 
us: but Paley discerned spiritual things, if we may so say, by a 
sense of touch, more than by a sense of vision; and he could not 
believe that he saw at all what he could not present tangibly to 
others. He tells us himself that he once fancied he felt some- 
thing more in “obligation” than a “violent motive resulting from 
the command of another ;” but on attempting to handle the mat- 
ter, the mystery disappeared from his view. In truth, his eye 
was fitted for the outward world, not for the inward. He took 
society and man without demur at their own low estimate of 
themselves. He understood the animal creation best; and the 
homely humour with which he compared the instincts of animals 
and the “rational” selfishness of man, was probably of permanent 
benefit to his day. So far as his theory went, however, no man 
could have been further from discerning or teaching that religion 
is essentially social, and that the deepest root of faith grows out 
of the purest society. He has absolutely no glimpses of such a 
truth while dealing with social and political duties; very few 
come to him even when, in his construction of evidences, he 
shrewdly analyses the motives of suffering Christians; and no 
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doubt he had his brightest gleams of light on the constitution 
of the universe while he walked about his garden marvelling at 
flowers and shells; “laughing immoderately” as he tried the 
hypothesis of rationality on the instincts of the sparrow and the 
butterfly ; or giving God heartfelt thanks for the enjoyments of 
“shrimps,” and the divinely ordered “ pleasures of a healthy 
infant.” Though, according to Paley’s conception, the benig- 
nity of God shines down complacently even on the selfishness of 
man, yet he is conscious of a sickly glare in the contrast, which 
makes him glad to turn away to the unspoiled happiness of ani- 
mal life. He is half aware that it is light shining into darkness, 
—the darkness comprehending it not. 


It is like passing straight from the market-place to the moun- 
tain side, to exchange Paley’s broad, rough, and business-like 
familiarity with the “common things” of the universe for the 
delicate spiritual freedom, but too arduous and too self-cultured 
forms of Channing’s faith. Paley cannot, like Channing, be 
called an individualist, simply because he left no room in his 
creed for moral individuality at all; unravelling all characters 
alike into the one primary and impersonal element of a desire 
for pleasure. But if Paley’s creed were not individualistic, still 
less was it social; its very first assumption being competitive 
self-love, the force which soonest rends the union of human 
society. It attempted, indeed, to assuage these otherwise mevit- 
able conflicts; but this it attempted only by promising a liberal 
distribution of retiring pensions in “ everlasting happiness” to all 
those who should waive the cravings for immediate enjoyment 
here. No society that had fully taken to heart Dr. Paley’s sys- 
tem would have been able to understand why one “ kingdom of 
God” should comprehend all men; indeed, they would have 
thought it a very unfortunate arrangement, quite certain to re- 
introduce into the future specially appropriated for recompense 
those inequalities of position, and those necessities for self-sacri- 
fice, which they had hoped were peculiar to the state of proba- 
tion. But Channing’s faith included the amplest recognition of 
the sacredness of society; and yet, as a faith, it certainly was 
not social but individualist. Born a generation later than Paley, 
the enthusiasm of the war of independence had in part already 
anticipated for America, and especially for New England, that 
mighty social movement which changed the face of Europe dur- 
ing Channing’s early youth. He not only inherited that pro- 
found love of freedom which—in political and practical life at 
least—the New-England fathers had ever cherished as the great 
involuntary blessing bestowed on them by their persecutors, but 
he inherited it at a time when political life all over Europe and 
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America was reacting upon the most inward life of faith ; when 
dreary conseryatisms were justifying themselves by advancing 
drearier inward scepticisms ; when violent socialisms were appeal- 
ing to vague and turbid “ universal sentiments ;” and when the 
stern and jealous lovers of republican freedom necessarily strove 
to assert for the spiritual will of all men that measured respon- 
sibility, that sphere of real but limited and equal self-control, 
which was most closely analogous to their political faith. Chan- 
ning’s father was a Calvinist ; and Channing found in actual pos- 
session of the religious world in which he was educated a kind 
of gradually rationalising Calvinism, which was not very averse 
to fortify itself by the aid of the latitudinarian school of the Eng- 
lish Establishment, at that time represented by Paley. In both 
schools of thought, the ends and realities of rcligion were entirely 
subordinated to the means: the Calvinistic theologians stopping 
short of any care for the spiritual life to be desired, in their 
technical interést about the “means of redemption ;” and the 
latitudinarians, in like manner, ignoring the objects of faith, in 
their anxicty about the means of proof about contrivance, testi- 
mony, and “ unintentional coincidences.” No wonder that Chan- 
ning found the received divinity a most dreary study. On one 
side were explanations how to get redeemed, the point being ap- 
parently immaterial what the reality of redeemed life would be 
when the process was over ; on another side he was deluged with 
convincing demonstrations of the existence (elsewhere) of God 
and Christ, but in no way shown how they did, as actual exist- 
ences, Jive and prove themselves in his own life. This was the 
state of the religious literature of the day when Channing began 
his studies. Social and political interests were passing into the 
young republic, and, partly as a consequence, the old religious 
formule were dying out. Paley’s consccration of “ violent mo- 
tives,” and Edwards’s predestinarianism, were no doctrines for a 
young and vigorous nation, rapidly growing in power and acti- 
vity, and thrilled by the great vibrations of hopeful political 
change which reached them from the old world. 

But ‘if unsocial latitudinarian philosophy and grim tyramnic 
theology were little suited to that place and time, it was neither 
the place nor the time for a religion of fully developed social 
power to spring up. The enthusiasms of the day were, strictly 
speaking, political rather than social. So far as they touched 
social difficulties at all, they touched them on the external side ; 
rather raising, for example, questions as to the formal equality 
of different classes than as to their inner character and mutual 
moral dependence. ‘The issues, as to the true relations between 
employers and employed,—as to the relations between the cri- 
minal or dangerous classes, and society at large,—as to feminine 
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capabilities and duties,—and as to all the more intricate pro- 
biems of social duty and social guilt which occupy us so much 
now,—had not yet been raised or cared for. And accordingly 
Channing, though he elevated the religion of his day to sustain 
and guide a noble political faith, never kindled in it that per- 

fect glow which fuses into one temper the deeply channelled 
class- feelings of a highly civilised society, and which alone ever 
enabled any man, even for a moment, to live by sympathy the 
inmost life, and almost to avail himself of the most individual 
experience, of another. There was an extreme simplicity of 
constitution in Channing’s mind, which gave him a certain ad- 
vantage in treating political morality, which is almost always 

simple : but when he touches social ‘problems , this simplicity 
amounts to tenuity of treatment ; you feel that the complex and 
crossing threads of these questions are not gathered up in his 
mind. His faith reflected perfectly, and justificd from the deepest 
spiritual sources, the noble New-England passion for freedom ; 
but it never attained, and scarcely even sought for, the religious 
springs of a deep and spontaneous social unity. It kept even to 
the last much of the bare moulding, and of the self-tasked and 
self-contained temper, of the old Presbyterian thought. 

Paley lived in the study and admiration of divine means, 
Channing in the contemplation and pursuit of divine ends; and 
though this was the characteristic power of his mind, it may be 
truly said to have been his weakness, that there was no “na- 
tural” man to graft them into. ‘His soul was like a star, and 
(welt apart.” His spiritual aims were ranged round his will in 
fair ideal perfection ; but there seemed no mass of natural tastes, 
dispositions, and temperament to fill up the intervening space. 
And consequently he never appreciated that Pauline side of theo- 
logy which implies and asserts a double nature in man. The 
uoble will, the clear sense of freedom and responsibility, was at 
the centre of his character; around it only an ethereal atmo- 
sphere, in which shone luminous purposes of good. His life reads 
like one long series of high and free volitions; it has not that 
close texture of human interests and motives, that spontaneous 
mingling of high purposes with the commoner impulses and enjoy- 
ments of human life, which gives them their deepest social power, 
and possibly even their widest influence. Every thing was an 
“aim” to Channing, or it was nothing at all. “Great men,” 
he said, “are produced by great ends.” ‘This is no doubt true: 
but the ends must find their way round to the springs of life, so 
as to be “beginnings,” and unconscious beginnings, as well as 
ends; they must mix freely in states of mind into which they 
do not enter consciously or predominantly ; they must dissolve 
themselves, so as to defy analysis, into all sorts of insignificant 
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and secular pursuits, if they are to take their most influential and 
expressive form. They cannot remain in the insoluble shape of 
“oveat ideas,” if they are really to work on men, and colour the 
aspects of social life. Channing’s was, no doubt, a mind of more 
delicate grain than that of even his great English contemporary 
Dr. Arnold, and certainly of a key quite as noble. But in this 
respect Arnold was vastly superior ; if, as has been truly said, he 
too was deficient in a solvent humour, by which his overtasking 
views of children’s duty might have been ‘modified, and his some- 
times strained “ moral thoughtfulness” relaxed, yet he had an 
eagerness about human arrangements of all sorts which gave his 
“high principles” a more natural and less formal and didactic 
vent than they found with Dr. Channing. 

“A remarkable person,” says his accomplished biographer, “in a 
state of mystic illumination, once said of Dr. Channing, ‘He was kept 
from the highest good by the love of rectitude.” Very probably he 
would himself have verified the correctness of this criticism. There 
certainly had been periods of his’ life when he restrained himself too 
stifly, though every year of maturing virtue rendered him more free. 

An earnestness, a susceptibility to profound emotion, an exu- 
berance of sanguine cheerfulness, a chivalrous daring, a stern yet smil- 
ing heroism, a poetic glow,—flashed out at times through his guarded 
evenness of deportment, giving promise of a higher style of greatness 
than that which he revealed. And yet when one beheld his composed 
consistency, his attempered strength,—most self-relying when least out- 
wardly sustained,—his presence of mind and foresight, his calm con- 
tentment, and above all his steady growth,—the question rose whether 
his energy of will and wisdom were not most displayed in this willing- 
ness to wait. . . . . Seemingly he had sacrificed impulse to method, 
fullness of force to order.”* 


If the illumined critic had said that Dr. Channing was kept 
from the highest good by his pursuit of rectitude rather than by 
his love of it, we think the criticism would have been just. If 
there is, and can be, no binding religion while we stop completely 
short of the aims and objects of life, after the fashion of Paley, 
yet there is no doubt that the highest good is reached by those 
who trust rather than strain, who are content to have aims given 
them rather than to toil arduously after aims of their own. Chan- 
ning was conscious of this defect in the cast of his own religious 
character in later days: he felt that he had not attained to the 
“wise passiveness” of the poet, that he had been too ready to 
believe that 


‘* Nothing of itself would come, 
But we must still be seeking.” 


Whether it be or be not true, as his biographer hints, that this 


* Channing’s Memoir, edited by his Nephew, vol. iii. 
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was not a natural necessity of his mind from the first, but rather a 
tendency cherished by his deliberate purpose, we have little means 
of judging. But it seems clear at least, that if his character acted 
strongly on the type of his faith, his faith reacted strongly upon 
his character. Let us look briefly at its most striking elements. 

Perhaps the central conviction in Channing’s faith was the 
unreserved and intense belief not only in the freedom of the 
human will, but in the real power of the will to adopt and inter- 
weave into human life, or to reject and resist, the divine purposes 
and influences. This doctrine was preached, at least in his early 
life, quite beyond the verge of spiritual health, and yet probably 
never issued in spiritual pride. At all events, the noblest fea- 
tures of his noble character, as well as his weakest points, were 
due to these “voluntary virtues.” There sprang from it that 
resolute determination to weigh anxiously all that could be urged 
on a side of thought that was uncongenial to him, and to weigh it 
the more carefully the more clearly it led to a conclusion which 
he could not endure. “I owe the little which I am,” he says, 
“to the conscientiousness with which I have listened to objec- 
tions springing up in my own mind to what I have inclined, and 
sometimes thirsted, to believe; and I have attained through this 
to a serenity of faith that once seemed denied in the present 
state.’ The same high mettle that would face, as a duty, all 
that is disquieting, appears, though perhaps in a more fanciful 
form, in a remarkable letter to Mr. Blanco White. 

“T have thought, that by analysing a pain I have been able to find 
an element of pleasure in it. I have thought, too, that by looking a 
pain fully in the face, and comprehending it, I have diminished its 
intensity. Distinct perception, instead of aggravating, decreases evil. 
This I have found when reading accounts of terrible accidents which 
have at first made me shudder. By taking them to pieces, and con- 
ceiving each part distinctly, I have been able to think of them calmly, 
and to feel that I too could pass through them. Sympathy increases 
by the process, but not feat. The sympathy weakens the personal fear ; 
but this is not the whole explanation. The soul, by resisting the first 
shudder, and by placing itself near the terrible through an act of the 
will, puts forth energies which reveal it to itself, and make it conscious 
of something within mightier than suffering. The power of distinct 
knowledge in giving courage I have never seen insisted on, and yet it 
is a part of my experience. The unknown, the vague, the dark, what 
imagination invests with infinity,—this terrifies ; and the remark ap- 
plies not to physical evils, but to all others.” 

And the same characteristic supremacy of w7/i shines out in 
Dr. Channing’s whole moral theory. He could not bear to see 
undeliberate action. He held that the will should be always in 
court, ready to hear appeal after appeal, rather than to pledge 
the future to a mere decision of the past. 
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“ There is such a thing as being slaves to our own past good impres:. 
sions. I think perfection lies in a present power over ourselves, in a 
superiority to what is good as well as evil in our past course, in acting 
froma fresh present energy. Few of us attain this. Most good men 
turn their benevolent objects into hobby-horses, and ride them most 
furiously ; or rather are hurried on by them passively, unresistingly. 
Such is the weakness of our nature. Our tendency is to slavery. ‘The 
difference is, that some are the slaves of good, others of bad impulses. 
That blessed freedom in which we govern ourselves according to our 
ever-improving and daily changing perceptions of right is an eminence 
to which we slowly rise.” 


And even in his purely intellectual capacity, the most charac- 
teristic touches are those of a mind which has checked itself half 
way, in order to note the course of an impulse, and record its 
peculiarity. “I would avoid,” he says, in the course of an 
unhealthy list of regulations as to his inward self-government,— 
*T would avoid the diffuseness which characterises anger.” The 
deliberate respect which he entertained, however, for this con- 
scious self-government, and which induced him to denounce, 
most wisely, those “religious revivals” which “overwhelm the 
mind with foreign influences, and strip it of all self-direction,” 
led him into a self-scrutinising habit of mind that never did any 
man any good. Like many other theologians, he had, at least in 
early years, no faith that God could show him his sins unless he 
went through the most worrying catechctical process to find them 
out. He tried every test that spiritual chemistry could suggest 
to discover traces of sin. “ Have my thoughts this day been 
governed, my attention concentrated? what have I learned? 
what has constituted my chief pleasure? have I been humble? 
have I had peace?” &c.; painfully showing that he did not then 
believe that the “word of God was quick and powerful as any 
two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul 
and spirit.” He did not wait for the secret uneasiness that is 
the work of God; but thought that, even “if our hearts con- 
demn us not,” conscience might be cross-examined till she gave 
up her secret. Channing was too little of a quietist. He writes 
at times as if he thought that “every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God” was wrung forth by human will. “ Force 
of moral purpose,” he says, “makes us happy. There is an ex- 
hilaration, a hope, a joy, springing up within us when we wi// 
with power what we see to be good, when we are conscious of 
treading under foot the low principles and interests which would 
part us “from God and duty.” Is not this rather the imaginative 
will of the ideal conflict, the joyous will of the poet conceiving 

vanquished Satans, than of the practical man sorrowfully beating 
them ? Generally, speaking, the Mephistopheles is not very skil- 
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ful and formidable whom it is an “ exhilarating” process to beat. 
Perhaps the less splash and effort the will makes in these con- 
flicts, the more it does. If it declines to entertain evil, it has 
done its work; the good that enters and occupies instead is not 
its own. 

It is clear, that neither on its stronger nor on its weaker side 
is this high doctrine of self-regulation,—this horror of any con- 
cession of the command of the mind, even for the shortest in- 
terval, to any power except deliberate free-will,—likely to be 
an element in a strong social faith. Channing’s fear and hatred 
of ‘epidemic religion,” his fixed belief that “all strong passion 
has the effect of insanity on the judgment,” were not the charac- 
teristics of a man who would regard social power and influence 
as in any way a primary test of truth. Still less was his positive 
teaching as to minute and constant self-culture, his high estimate 
of spiritual endeavour even in the least practical sphere of life, 
his early tendency to inculcate morbid self-regulation, likely to 
draw a religious society into much closer union. A common 
life must be the ground of close social union. Channing’s teach- 
ing tended to make each man conscious of his own individuality 
—alike in its noblest and its most painful phascs—more and 
more profoundly. He spoke of spiritual life too much as an 
aspiration, too little as a reality. He sometimes made men feel 
the infinite distance between themselves and God—the spiritual 
immensity across which the poor human will must cheerfully 
work its way—more keenly than the power which, if they would 
but recognise it, already worked in them. His was often the 
teaching of want; the aim was distant, the way was long, and 
for each man solitary. Even the fact of God’s help had to be 
painfully realised by an effort of thought. He is apt rather to 
tell men what they ought to feel on the hypothesis of religion, 
than to explain to them what they do feel in the light of religious 
certainties. The “thought of God” frequently takes the place 
in his writings of God. Of course this is often the state of 
any sincere man’s mind. But realities, not thoughts of reali- 
ties, are the basis of all union ; facts, not hopes. And Channing, 
by the ideal cast which he teaches us to give to every spiritual 
influence that acts on the mind,—keeping it at arm’s length till 
we have weighed and estimated its value,—often turns a certainty 
into an aspiration. We know how easy it is to doubt the exist- 
ence even of the material universe, if we will not follow our first 
instinct to assume it, but begin instead to discuss what value we 
are to attach to our impressions ; and it is certainly not less easy 
to turn spiritual realities into shadows or mere foretastes of the 
future, by holding aloof from the influence they bring. 

But Channing’s high value for individuality not only implied 
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a latent distrust of social influence; he expressly teaches that 
society is valuable only as subsidiary to the spiritual life it 
cherishes in individuals, 


“ Society is chiefly important as it ministers to and calls forth in- 
tellectual and moral energy and freedom. Its action on the individual 
is beneficial in proportion as it awakens in him a power to act on him- 
self, and to control or withstand the social influences to which he is at 
first subjected. Society serves us, by furnishing objects, occasions, mate- 
rials, excitements, through which the whole soul may be brought into 
vigorous exercise, may acquire a consciousness of its free and responsible 
nature, may become a law to itself, and may rise to the happiness and 
dignity of framing and improving itself without limit or end. Inward, 
creative energy is the highest good which accrues to us from our social 
principles and connections. The mind is enriched, not by what it pas- 
sively receives from others, but by its own action on what it receives. 
We would especially affirm of virtue, that it does not consist in what we 
inherit, or what comes to us from abroad. It is of inward growth, 
and it grows by nothing so much as by resistance of foreign influences, 
by acting from our deliberate convictions in opposition to the principles 
of sympathy and imitation. According to these views, our social na- 
ture and connections are means. Inward power ts the end ; a power 
which is to triumph over, and control the influence of society.” 


This doctrine pieces-in with the whole temper of Channing’s 
mind, which, as he himself was aware, was not social. Even the 
closest ties seemed scarcely to penetrate to this inner essence of 
his spirit, till they had been made the “ materials and excite- 
ments” of spiritual contemplation. ‘I sometimes feel,’”’ he once 
said in allusion to his love for his children, “as if the affection 
which springs from thought were stronger than that of instinct.”’ 
And all social ties were, in his view, intended rather to mature 
and refine special fruits in the soul of each,—to yield 

“*'The harvest of a quiet eye 
That sleeps and broods on its own heart,” 


than to answer any end in themselves. A society was, in Chan- 
ning’s mind, never so perfect as when it exercised no character- 
istic or controlling influence of its own in swaying or moulding 
the minds of those who formed it. He held that sympathy, m 
the deeper concerns of the spirit, must generally be given in the 
dark, and received in the twilight. And as it never seemed to 
cross him that a socicty’s faith, if noble at all, is a higher and 
better, and moreover quite different thing from the sum of the 
individual faiths it contains, he had no standard by which to 
try the value of society except that of the effect which it pro- 
duced on individual character. He would have said with the 
poet : 
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“Ts it strange 
That our diviner impulses, great thoughts, 
And all the highest, holiest life of the soul, 
Should yearn for mortal sympathy, and not find it? 
It is the exceeding goodness of our God 
T'o bend our love unto his Father’s breast, 
And press our heads to his bosom. We are greater 
As children than as brothers.” 


And this was Dr. Channing’s constant creed ; not that he would 
have held it in any sense depreciative of the moral dignity and 
independence of human will, but simply in this, that the ultimate 
and deepest religious life of man cannot include any human sym- 
pathy and social unity,—that it is in a depth below the deepest 
life of society, and is a direct act of duty or love to the I'ather of 
spirits. This faith underlay all Channing’s writings. But is it 
true? Is it given to human spirits to be children at all without 
being also brothers? The law of society is written on the indi- 
vidual conscience ; and spiritual life is not possible to individuals 
at all if you strike out the social conditions under which it is inva- 
riably found. Indeed, truth itself, the search for which is usually 
supposed to isolate the mind, is truth no longer if you erase the 
conditions of society. We perceive all complete and perfect truth 
through others more than through ourselves. It is through our 
union with others, through their life in our minds and ours in 
theirs, that even the most solitary acts of true spiritual life be- 
come possible. The mysterious power of social influence is not 
merely an aid to the perception of truth, but the very condition 
of holding it. Suppose for a single instant that the mind could 
be absolutely isolated,—no longer drawn towards this mind for 
clearer intellectual vision, or able to read its moral experience 
under the fascination of that,—and it would shrink up into abso- 
lute individuality —the narrowness of spiritual death. Possibly 
Dr. Channing’s school might reply, that the value of all social in- 
fluence is only to open to us as it were the character of God ; and 
that, He remaining, all our moral experience would remain, even 
though every human being were annihilated. Yet is this true? 
Is not the greater part of our spiritual life as a matter of fact, still 
conditioned by the individual channels of human influence through 
which we have drawn it? Would “progress’—would life, as we 
understand it,—that is, the growth of thoughts and faculties, all 
of which have immediate and direct concern with the society in 
which we are placed,—be longer possible if the very law of our 
being, the very condition of our conscience, the very spring of 
our piety, were annihilated by the annihilation of the other 
members of that living body of which we are part? It is the 
condition of human life that we could not be children at all 
without also being brothers. The social law of our being reaches, 
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we are confident, to the deepest depth of our most solitary life. 
A man’s individual life could not grow, nay, could not be that of 
aman at all, could he be truly cut off from the community of 
man ; even in solitude and isolation it is the life of a social being 
so long as it is human. 

Channing’s difficulty in realising this truth lay, we believe, 
in his religious position. He had grasped for himself the truth 
of moral freedom. Brought up in the gloomy belief that the 
shadow of predestination hung over the world,—that there was 
nothing for man to do but to live his appointed lot, the truth 
had suddenly dawned upon him that he had indeed a free crea- 
tive will, a power of really becoming a “ fellow-worker” with 
God. This conviction inspired him at once with that profoundly 
“ generous view of human nature’ so much exaggerated—or at 
least so little balanced by the belief which is its counterpart—in 
his school. And yet the sole point on which he rested this con- 
stant assertion of the “dignity of human nature” was moral 
freedom. All the involuntary affections and instincts of man he 
was inclined to distrust in the comparison ; at least he held that 
they were to be always and invariably tamed, ruled, kept in 
abeyance; our likeness to God consisting in this solitary and 
lordly will. Hence he became something of a moral idealist, 
straining the power of the will, both in theory and in practice, 
beyond its true limits. He held up to himself a conception of 
duty that necessarily made his religious faith seem one of mere 
aspiration—a restless striving after an “ideal,” instead of a quiet 
trust in the mighty arm of God. He wanted, in order to com- 
plete his type of faith, an adequate belief in the divine capacity of 
the involuntary side of human nature—an adequate trust in the 
life and conditions of feeling imposed upon the will, as well as in 
the freedom which those conditions circle. He needed to believe 
that God’s life as well as his love runs through these natural 
channels; that likeness to him does not consist in becoming as 
near as we may to pure creative wills; that the divine Word 
unites and inspires not only our human natures, but our human 
natures on their human side. This was Channing’s difficulty in 
finding a social character for his religion. He thought, in com- 
mon with his Unitarian school, that religious union came only 
from the infinite side; that it was the common arch bending 
over us all, and that alone, which rendered common worship 
natural. Once take that view, and it is impossible not to depre- 
cate secretly the limitations of humanity; not to think we were 
meant for something diviner than those limitations ; not to strain 
at an assimilation to God on the free and voluntary side. But 
those who believe that the Word could really become flesh, and 
that the same Word does really still perennially penetrate with 
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life and draw together into unity the individual souls of men, 
are not in danger either of laying too heavy a burden on the in- 
dividual will, or of deprecating the binding power of social, even 
though they seem purely human, ties. They believe that the 
will of man, free as it is, is not meant to guide, but only freely 
to follow guidance; and that the less it strives to carve out its 
own path, the more quickly and freely it will ascend. 

The defect we have pointed out in Channing’s type of faith 
shines out especially in his doctrine of humility, which—genu- 
inely humble as the man himself was—is the meagrest and falsest 
in effect of any part of his teaching. “ Humility,” he said, “is 
the virtue of an enlightened understanding.” It “has its founda- 
tions in a correct estimate of our characters. .... It is to be formed 
not by fixing our thoughts exclusively on the worst parts of our 
conduct, and ascribing the guilt of these to our whole lives, but 
by observing our whole lives impartially, surveying the good and 
the evil in our temper and gencral deportment, and in this way 
learning to what degree we are influenced by the various dispo- 
sitions and principles which enter into our character.” Now 
had this been the description of the mode of truly estimating 
what our characters are like,—what are our tendencies and dan- 
gers,—it would be true enough; but pride consists in the desire 
to reject assistance, to undervalue the assistance we have received, 
to stand alone where our nature is not capable of standing alone. 
Humility has nothing to do with “ enlightened understanding,” 
it is a willingness to see our need of help,—to recognise to the 
full the reality and amount of the help we have received. The 
clearest vision is consistent with pride,—for we may discern, but 
discern most reluctantly, how little we are. It is in the desire 
to claim a power we have not, not in the mistake of claiming it, 
that the sin against humility lies. Nor could any question of 
measuring present dispositions, and weighing out individual tem- 
per arise in such a case. It is of course no humility to affect a 
lower estimate of ourselves than we really have; but it is not a 
question of estimate at all; it is rather whether we are inclined 
to credit ourselves with powers and dispositions which have been 
formed in us by no power of our own. Those who feel that right 
consists in simply not resisting the divine life in us,—in declin- 
ing to make a false choice,—and that no higher power than this 
is within the limits of human freedom, must feel that humility 
has more to do with the willing recognition of the divine life and 
Word in us, than with any microscopic attention to our own 
characters. In fact, the duty of estimating our own characters 
accurately is seldom a duty at all. If we are really eager to 
recognise the Light that shines into us, we shall have no need 
to catalogue the dark lines in the spirit on which it falls. 
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But though we believe that Channing’s faith was, for the 
reasons we have enumerated, not adequate to satisfy the yearn- 
ings for a social religion, its deficiencies were perhaps a blessing 
to his country. The growing power of the American democracy 
was even then beginning to threaten individual freedom. Even 
then “ manifest Destiny” was pleaded against individual con- 
science. Even then the ocean of popular opinion threatencd to 
engulf the calm and deliberate judgments of private thought. 
Channing’s faith—nay, the very deficiencies of his faith—led him 
to stem this tide. He did not respect, he dreaded the encroach- 
ments of social opinion. He raised his voice with undismayed 
courage against the most terrible of these ‘“ manifest destinies,” 
—Democratic Encroachment, Slavery, and Annexation,—which 
are to the States of America what Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos 
were to the States of ancient Greece. Without exaggeration 
and without timidity he denounced the greatest political sin of 
his day. Habitually self-restrained even in indignation, his clear 
sweet voice was heard where the voice of stormy invective would 
never have been listened to. His faith was something like that 
of a high-mettled child,—so simple, so eager, so ideal. It did not 
give him all the command of social forces which he might other- 
wise have wielded ; but if it had not all the breadth of a maturer 
religion, it had all the immunity from corrupting elements, the 
spotless purity, of a faith that has grown up in the solitude of 
one meditative spirit. Amidst the raging tempests of American 
politics at the present day, we doubt if any living voice has so 
much power to strengthen the hands of Northern freedom, and 
disarm the fierce passions of the South, as the clear keen words 
of Channing. He had not the faith that would closely knit to- 
gether a great society, but he had a faith that could purify it 
from its social selfishness. 








Art. VII.—EARL GREY ON REFORM. 


Parliamentary Government considered with reference to a Reform 
of Parliament: an Essay. By Earl Grey. London, 1858. 


Lorp Grey would have saved his readers some disappointment 
if he had simply announced an essay on Parliamentary Govern- 
ment. As such his book is valuable both from the strong clear 
sense of his remarks on the results of various lines of policy, and 
from his authority as a witness to the existing facts of our con- 
stitution, not ill-placed for taking a dispassionate view. In the 
latter capacity he has done good service in calling attention to 
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many of the features which distinguish that form of polity at pre- 
sent subsisting among ourselves from others which likewise admit 
popular representation to a greater or less extent. But he mostly 
“works in the deeper strata of the matter,” as Mr. Carlyle says ; 
and there are few or none of those practical suggestions which we 
should naturally look for in a book appearing with such a title- 
page, at a time when a new Reform Bill was supposed to be at hand. 

Another omission has been referred to with high praise by 
some of our contemporaries. It is most true that Lord Grey 
proves himself to belong to the modern type of English statesman- 
ship by ignoring all theories of representation based on notions 
of the inherent rights of a free community ; and confines himself 
to stating and weighing a great variety of practical advantages 
and disadvantages attendant upon various systems. This is the 
course almost universally adopted by recent English opponents 
of democratic ideas; and it has many notable precedents in its 
favour. It distinguishes those who pursue it alike from dreamers 
of the study, and from those who spin webs of theory to hide 
their want of specific information. It gets rid of some contro- 
versies which will never be settled, and of some classes of oppo- 
nents whom it is neither possible to satisfy nor worth while to 
be always refuting. It suits well that tone of scepticism, mildly 
cynical and conspicuously indisposed to the labour of grappling 
with principles, which is epidemic in our society of to-day. It 
commits to nothing, and leads to none of that one-sided stress 
of mind in argument which makes both sides forget necessary 
qualifications, offend quiet people, and rush into some untenable 
position. Above all, it affords to those who wish that nothing 
should be done, a reasonable anticipation that nothing will be 
done while people are persuaded to stand balancing pros and 
cons, and working hard calculations of political probability. Yet 
with all these unquestionable advantages, it may be doubted 
whether the method has not received more praise than it deserves. 
It is right to press all these particular matters on public atten- 
tion; but men seldom, if ever, act from more than one real 
motive at a time, and they do not decide large questions by 
casting up two columns of pros and cons, and striking a balance. 
No process is more difficult or more deceptive, and the vote is 
generally staked upon some leading characteristic or evident re- 
sult of the one opinion or the other. Why does that character- 
istic or result attract the perplexed attention and fix the waver- 
ing mind, but because it is felt that there opposing principles 
join issue and conflict? Other matters may illustrate the point, 
lead up to the point, show how much must be sacrificed on 
the one side or the other, whichever way the point is decided ; 
but there is the point itself, there is what gives interest to the 
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struggle, and is the reason why there is a separation into opposite 
parties at all. The real questions to be faced when Parliamentary 
Reform is dealt with, are, whether certain unrepresented classes 
have or have not (speaking roughly) a fair right to be repre- 
sented ;—whether other classes, already admitted to some share 
of power, have or have not a fair right to a greater share. 

An anti-democratic thinker who evades the question of right 
is necessarily driven in the last resort to one of these two modes 
of conception and argument ;—either the idea of government by 
the people must give way to that of government for the people 
instead of being reconciled with it ; or the democratic view must 
be admitted to be theoretically just, while all attempts to apply 
it are staved off on one temporary pretext after another. The spe- 
culative dilemma expresses the practical danger of drifting into 
absolutism on the one hand, or democracy on the other; and the 
natural repugnance of mankind to the first makes it peculiarly de- 
sirable that they should not be left between two such alternatives. 
Ifthe two were looked at with equable indifference, common sense, 
unaided by theory, might perhaps be trusted to strike out some 
other course distinct from both. But this is not so. Absolutism 
is never embraced but as,a refuge from some worse evil, It is far 
more than the extreme expression of one of the elements of a 
mixed polity. It is hostile to all polity. Absolutism and demo- 
cracy are not two mutually qualifying principles which can be left 
to check each other and combine; but the former is an immoral 
reaction from a generous error ; and till two wrongs make a right, 
the mere conflict of the one with the other cannot issue in a 
healthy national organisation. If that which we call in England 
* constitutional freedom” can only be supported as a compromise 
between right and wrong, or as a limitation which can be super- 
induced upon absolutism and turn that wrong into right, we may 
rest assured that it is not destined for permanence. 

The difficulty of discussing the subject lies really in the fact 
that the constitutional theory, so far from having nothing to 
do with speculations on political right and wrong, is based upon 
abstractions much too subtle to admit of any direct and im- 
mediate reduction into practice. It is far otherwise with demo- 
cracy. Its theory is the old revolutionary notion of the Rights 
of Man, which, so far from being exploded, is, we are persuaded, 
highly influential with many who are little aware of it, and gives 
them an apologetic tone in dealing with democrats which must 
soon lead to an abandonment of their own position. That all 
men are free and equal, and that therefore the numerical majority 
of the moment must govern, is a simple theory enough, and is 
not much hampered or impaired by the mere rejection of per- 
sons of proved incapacity, moral or intellectual, although there 
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is much room for disagreement about the precise limits of quali- 
fication. As long as this is tacitly or expressly held up as the 
ultimate ideal of the State, and only opposed by arguments 
which deny the principle of national self-government altogether, 
and tend to substitute despotisms of right divine, of intellect, of 
mere physical power, of empirical convenience, or of blind fate, 
the advance of the true doctrines of constitutional government 
cannot be hoped for. It is necessary to give an emphatic denial 
to the assertion that the sense of the natidn is obtained by re- 
solving it into its component atoms, and watching whether the 
greater number of them run into one vessel or another. But 
the denial cannot be given unless we rise to an abstract concep- 
tion of the nation in the unity of its life and the historic com- 
pleteness of its career, which it would strain the most “ victorious 
analysis” to reduce to a scientific formula, and which, if so re- 
duced, would convey no idea except to philosophical students. 
We shall indulge in no such pedantry of definition, holding it 
part of the good fortune of Englishmen that the fundamental 
ideas of political philosophy have been already presented to them 
in a form so descriptive, so well adapted to convey profound and , 
abstract ideas to persons who dislike the show of profundity, and 
the reality as well as the show of abstraction,—in a word, in a 
form so national,—that subsequent writers necd do little more, so 
far as respects the elements of the subject, than select and quote. 
The ornate Burke (like the plain and massive Butler) seems to 
have been created to clothe abstract principles in a form in 
which Englishmen can be asked to take them to heart; and we 
think that a recurrence to his writings at the present day would 
do a great deal of good, and prevent much aimless drifting, and 
stop much needless apologising for a departure from conceptions 
which are really wanting in breadth as well as in depth. 

We wish that our space did not oblige us to omit the con- 
necting links between the following passages in the Appeal from 
the New to the Old Whigs : 


“We are so little affected by things which are habitual, that we 
consider this idea of the decision of a majority as if it were a law of 
our original nature: but such constructive whole residing in a part 
only, is one of the most violent fictions of positive law that ever has 
been, or can be made on the principles of artificial incorporation, Out 
of civil society nature knows nothing of it ; nor are men, even when 
arranged according to civil order, otherwise than by very long training 
brought at all to submit to it. The mind*is brought far more easily 
to acquiesce in the proceedings of one man, or a few, who act under 
a general procuration for the state, than in the vote of a victorious 
majority in mn in which pie -_ has his share in the delibera- 
tion. * 
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As in the abstract it is perfectly clear that out of a state of civil 
society, majority and minority are relations which can have no exist- 
ence ; and that in civil society its own specific conventions in each 
corporation determine what it is that constitutes the people, so as to 
make their act the signification of the general will; to come to par- 
ticulars, it is equally clear that neither in France nor in, England 
has the original or any subsequent compact of the state constituted a 
majority of men, told by the head, to be the acting people of their 
several communities. 

To enable men to act with the = ~ dite of a people, 
and to answer the ends for which they are incorporated into that capa- 
city, we must suppose them (by means immediate or consequential) to 
be in that state of habitual social discipline, in which the wiser, the 
more expert, and the more opulent conduct, and by conducting en- 
lighten and protect, the weaker, the less knowing, and the less pro- 
vided with the goods of fortune. When the multitude are not under 
this discipline, they can scarcely be said to be in civil society. Give 
once a certain constitution of things, which produces a variety of con- 
ditions and circumstances in a state, and there is in nature and reason 
a principle which for their own benefit postpones, not the interest, but 
the judgment of those who are numero plures to those who are virtute 
et honore majores. Numbers in a state (supposing, which is not the 
case in France, that a state does exist) are alvoag ys of STN — 
but they are not the whole consideration. 

A true natural aristocracy is not a separate interest in the state, or 
separable from it. It is an essential integrant part of any large body 
rightly constituted. ° - “g ' 

The state of civil society, which necessarily generates this aristocracy, 
is a state of nature, and much more truly so oa a savage and incoherent 
mode of life. . * 

Men qualified in the manner I have just dentists form in nature, 
as she operates in the common modification of society, the leading, 
guiding, and governing part. It is the soul to the body, without 
which the man does not exist. 'o give, therefore, no more importance 
in the social order to such descriptions of ~~ than that of s so many units, 
is a horrible usurpation. ' 

When great multitudes act together — that discipline of nature, 
I recognise the prorLtE. I acknowledge something that perhaps equals, 
and ought always to guide, the sovereignty of convention. In all things 
the voice of this grand chorus of national harmony ought to have a 
mighty and decisive influence. But when you disturb this harmony ; 
when you break up this beautiful order, this array of truth and nature, 
as well as of habit and prejudice ; when you separate the common sort 
of men from their proper chieftains, so as to form them into an adverse 
army,—I no longer know that venerable object called the people in such 
a disbanded race of deserters and vagabonds.” 

In a true representative government, then, we seek the re- 
sultant of the national forces, having regard not only to their 
comparative strength, but also to their comparative worth. 
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Among the many difficulties of government, there is nonc 
greater than to determine how far that which is strong can and 
must be made to yield to that which is worthy. It is every day’s 
experience that a country is not prepared for what is good in 
itself; that the success of a given measure would presuppose the 
existence of an amount of virtue or intelligence or knowledge or 
energy among the people which the statesman sees not to be there. 
To stand aloft and make the computation beforehand, and to act 
accordingly, is the profession if not the practice of absolutism. 
A representative government, if perfect, would do naturally and 
unconsciously what a perfectly wise and good despot would do by 
observation and calculation. That is to say, it would represent, 
not the highest conceivable views of life and duty, but the highest 
indigenous views,—the highest views which would be supported 
by an adequate sympathy from the more potent elements in the 
community. 

The object of the reformer must be to find out what is that 
highest and most perfect form of organisation to which the facts 
of the particular State seem to point, and then to work towards 
its realisation. He will find that he cannot give himself up to 
the contemplation of the body politic as an organic whole affected 
by a long history, and taking its character from the comparative 
prominence or excellence of particular parts, and the relations of 
one part to another, without losing the idea of the right divine of 
numbers, and attaining to the idea of a national life amenable to 
certain laws, and clothed with certain responsibilities. The sense 
that this national life must express itself in a national govern- 
ment, and that such a government must recognise the “ degrees 
and orders of men amongst us” will so occupy the mind, that 
questions of the right of the state to govern its members will 
seem (as in truth they are) irrelevant. Those questions are as 
puzzling in the case of a pure democracy as in that of a des- 
potism. We have to admit the notion of subordination as in- 
volved in that of organisation itself. The strength of democracy 
is in its fallacious show of recognising the autonomy of the indi- 
vidual. When it is once perceived that the admission of the idea 
of a nation, and a national government, excludes this autonomy 
from the conditions of political problems, a great step has been 
made. But the next step is not less important; and the manner 
in which it follows from the last is often not perceived. Equality, 
whether as a fact or a right, disappears as soon as limitations 
upon the absolute free-will of the individual are admitted. Every 
thing that is worthy about the notion of equality vanishes when 
the equality of absolute individual freedom is given up, and the 
mere rebellious disinclination to admit of any thing greater and 
better than ourselves, the envy which ostracises good citizens, or 
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seeks in the indiscriminate depression of all a consolation for 
being obliged to bow to the will of one, show themselves as the 
really efficient supporters of levelling doctrines. 

It may be thought that such views must have a negative re- 
sult only. A recurrence to the principles of Burke is treated by 
many as a mere adoption of mouthing commonplaces to mask 
the design of promoting the interests of privileged classes. That 
this is by no means the case we hope presently to show; but 
meanwhile we assert unhesitatingly, that the negative results are 
of extreme importance, and much need enforcing at the present 
day. This is not a day of principles; but a careless or superci- 
lious practicality rides roughshod over every thing. Principles 
have their revenge ; for the upshot of despising complete theories 
is, that men run away with incomplete ones. So it happens just 
now. ‘Theories of the state being in abeyance by common con- 
sent, newspapers, books, and speeches appear all to assume the 
shallowest of the exploded dogmas of the French Revolution, 
and to drift towards democracy, as though there were no ground 
of principle to be found any where else. Whigs, Tories, and 
Radicals, talk of extension of the suffrage, and greater numerical 
equality in constituencies, as if they were indisputably good things 
in themselves, and as if the gradual adoption of the Points of the 
Charter were the be-all and the end-all of political philosophy. 
Men who have never thought take up the ideas of uniformity 
and equality as furnishing the key to politics, just as they take 
up utilitarianism in morals, or the Dieu-bonhomme principle in 
theology. That an assemblage of delegates elected by the uni- 
versal suffrage of the whole people, as American Presidents are, 
would not do at present, most would admit; but it is material 
to be prepared to deny emphatically that it would constitute a 
national representation ; for the opinion held on this point will 
affect the course taken on all subsidiary questions. The simple 
fact is, that such a constitution does its best to ignore every 
thing that makes a nation an organic body, or government pos- 
sible at all. Instead of giving their due and balanced effect to 
the greatest number of forces, it does its best to exclude all but 
one from being felt. 

But constitutional doctrine is associated with negative results 
alone, merely because it is not put forward by the opponents of 
democracy with a sufficient amount of boldness and conviction 
to compel the advocates of popular rights to find out that it is 
a two-edged weapon. Lord Grey, for instance, adopts an exclu- 
sively critical tone, and confines himself to pointing out specific 
practical conveniences or inconveniences arising from this cause 
and from that. We should not have a syllable to say against 
such a method, if we had many thoughtful political writers, 
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some of whom approached the subject from one side, and some 
from another; but believing as we do, that we are about to 
venture upon considerable organic changes at the bidding of a 
democratic party possessed with wrong ideas, which are allowed to 
prevail only because there is nothing better to set against them 
than apathy or mere timid Conservatism, it is a source of disap- 
pointment to find such a man as Lord Grey coming forward 
with a weighty essay, in which there appears no trace of any 
generous conviction that there is such a thing as political right 
and wrong. A redistribution of the franchise is a question of 
political right and wrong, or it is at the present time a matter 
not worth entertaining. The work before us, indeed, gives some 
colour to the common idea that Burke was a mere coiner of 
excuses for Conservative reaction. Lord Grey starts with a quo- 
tation from him, but forgets that Burke cannot be quoted aright 
if he is made to seem insensible to the music of that “ grand 
chorus of national harmony,” in which his own voice is heard 
like the bass of the organ. A writer is properly excluded from a 
commanding influence with the people if there is nothing in the 
popular heart with which his own beats in sympathy. The true 
answer to the democrat is, that meaning above all things to be 
national and representative, he is neither the one nor the other, 
that his majority is not the nation of fact and history, and that 
his assembly is an unnatural tyranny, not a natural representa- 
tion. And if that answer is not given, if, after all, he is left in 
possession of the field of political justice, the arguments directed 
against him have an immoral Machiavellian look, which deprives 
them of the force which they would have if they were pressed in 
another spirit. 

Let, then, the opponents of democracy show themselves as 
the advocates of true representation, and throw to the winds the 
epigram in the Essay on Man, which would distinguish govern- 
ments by their administrative qualities alone, and which is mere 
foolishness in the mouth of any one who does not look to Nes- 
selrode and Metternich as his types of statesmanship. It will 
be perceived that anti-democratic doctrines have a positive side, 
and that their principle is not “cold obstruction,” when their 
advocates give hearty recognition to the unrepresented classes 
as part of the nation, and show a disposition to allow them the 
weight to which they are entitled, and to inquire impartially 
what that weight is. We miss in Lord Grey any evidence of 
a willingness to deal with their claims as they should be dealt 
with, 

Representation of classes—that is the political idea which is 
coming daily into greater prominence. The fear is lest it should 
be put forward in a wrong and merely negative spirit. Let it be 
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once frankly admitted that it is as good a cry for the artisan as 
for the capitalist and the proprietor, and we shall get into a more 
fruitful course of discussion than any which has of late prevailed. 
The real question of parliamentary reform is, whether that com- 
plex being, the British nation, is fairly represented in parliament. 
Has any one (and if any one, who?) a fair right to complain of 
the existing distribution of power? ‘‘ Numbers in a state,” says 
Burke, “although not the whole consideration, are always of con- 
sideration.” It has been a forgetfulness of one half of the doc- 
trine which has brought the other into disrepute. Lord Grey, 
if he does not forget the popular half, produces the impression 
that he remembers it only to evade it. Can we be surprised 
that the author of such a passage as the following should be 
looked on as “ little better than one of the’—Tories ? 


“The only sound principle on which constitutional changes can be 
attempted, is that of directing them to practical improvements of the 
government, and to the removal of evils that have been felt ; not to the 
eratification of men’s passions, or their love of change. But, if this 
principle is recognised, it follows that a new Reform Bill ought not, 
like the former one, to aim at the transfer cf a large amount of political 
power from one class of society to another, since this is no longer ne- 
cessary, in order to protect the general interests of the community 
from being sacrificed to those of a minority ofits members. It is not, 
however, to be inferred, that no reform of our representation is re- 
quired, because there is no occasion for altering the existing distribu- 
tion of political power among different classes of society. A reform is 
wanted, though not for the same reasons as formerly. In the present 
state of things, the objects that ought to be aimed at by such a measure 
are, to interest a larger proportion of the people in the constitution, by 
investing them with political rights, without disturbing the existing 
balance of power ; to discourage bribery at elections, without giving 
more influence to the arts of demagogues ; to strengthen the legitimate 
authority of the executive government, and at the same time to guard 
against its being abused ; and to render the distribution of the par- 
liamentary franchise less unequal and less anomalous, but yet carefully 
to preserve that character which has hitherto belonged to the House of 
Commons, from its including among its members men representing all 
the different classes of society, and all the different interests and opi- 
nions to be found in the nation.” 


This looks very much like advising us to make as much show 
of concession to the democratic spirit as possible, without really 
parting with any power. We find every fault with it which can 
be found with a political speculation on the subject. It shows 
an insensibility to the facts of the case by ignoring the undoubted 
fact, that an extension of the suffrage sufficiently large to give 
any real satisfaction would have nothing to do with “ the existing 
halance of power.” That means, if it means any thing, a balance 
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of power between commercial and territorial aristocracies ; but a 
large extension of the suffrage would impart a new element which 
it would puzzle both aristocracies to deal with, and the introduc- 
tion of which might produce results particularly inconvenient to 
the “advanced Liberals’ who now represent Bury, and other 
similar places. The political economy and evangelical orthodoxy 
of our comfortable town classes would find their composure a 
little disturbed if a few genuine representatives of the feeling of 
the artisans (like Mr. Holyoake) were to come forward. 

It shows a perverted political morale by tacitly assuming 
(as, indeed, is more or less assumed throughout the essay) that 
“bribery” is the natural and legitimate counterpoise to “ the 
arts of demagogues.” 

It connives at the democratic doctrine of majorities by the 
mode in which it speaks of the unequal and anomalous character 
of our present representation. 

In our opinion, the three things needful in every Reform 
discussion are, first and foremost (though negatively), a distinct 
and practical denial of the principles of “ liberty and equality,” 
coupled with a demand of efficient representation of all classes ; 
secondly, an assertion of the right of the artisan class in vir- 
tue of their potency in the nation as it exists, of their intelli- 
gence, and many fine moral qualities (and also in virtue of 
their economical delusions, which nothing else would so effec- 
tually tend to dispel), to that position in the government of the 
country which the principle of representation of classes ought to 
give them; and thirdly, a demand that by some device or other 
the thinking power of the nation should have its representatives 
in parliament, and that care should be taken that the pursuit of 
practical statesmanship from an early age should not be rendered 
impossible (as there seems some danger of its becoming), except 
in the case of those cadets of great families who monopolise the 
county seats. Unless these three objects are kept steadily in 
view, and boldly put forward, we can see in parliamentary reform 
only an evil or a delusion; an evil if at every discussion of it we 
are only to drift aimlessly a little more in the direction of demo- 
cracy ; a delusion if it is taken up without any idea of satisfying 
the classes whose demand for it is the real reason why it is under- 
taken at all. 

If we were to proceed to discuss measures, it would be ap- 
parent that in advocating a right theory we have no hope of 
seeing it reduced into any completeness of practice. The choice 
between a few rough expedients is all that is open to us, and the 
only use of theorising is to determine the direction in which we 
shall move, and to show the importance of not giving way any 
further to a simpler doctrine which it would be far easier to carry 
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into practical effect. But as in the present condition of parties 
there seems every probability of our having other opportunities 
of returning to the subject of parliamentary reform properly so 
called, we will now briefly address ourselves to one or two of the 
leading characteristics of Lord Grey’s work, in what perhaps it 
would be fair to consider its principal aspect as an essay on 
parliamentary government. He uses that phrase to denote the 
peculiar system which obtains among ourselves, resting on the 
doctrine of ministerial responsibility, and tending to obliterate in 
practice the distinction between the provinces of the legislative 
and the executive powers. He well observes, that while we keep 
these functions technically separate, one of the most marked dis- 
tinctions between the British constitution and that of the United 
States is, that we practically allow them to run into each other. 
Since his book appeared, there has been a notable instance of the 
manner in which the fall of a minister may depend wholly and 
solely upon the view which the House of Commons may take of 
his conduct in a single exercise of his executive functions. On 
the other hand, in spite of the occasional recalcitrancy of par- 
ticular ministries, there is no doubt that the burden of the ini- 
tiative in all important legislation is practically imposed on the 
ministers of the Crown. Aristocratic, therefore, as we are, we 
leave to the House of Commons an unchecked control over the 
administration, which the Congress of the United States by no 
means possesses; and we give the widest possible sweep to our 
political changes by effecting a total change in the temper in 
which all our legislation is initiated, whenever we disagree with 
a minister on a single subject of importance. Such an ultra- 
revolutionary constitutional theory is qualified in practice by the 
moral responsibility imposed upon the opposition. The efficiency, 
the stability, and the dignity of our constitution, may be said to 
depend on the cautious reserve with which we exercise the power 
of turning out ministries. One of the greatest alterations intro- 
duced by the measure of 1832 has been the material reduction 
of the power of ministers directly or indirectly occasioned by it. 
It is evident that Lord Grey considers the maintenance of due 
relations between the House of Commons and the Queen’s ser- 
vants to be the problem which ought mainly to engage the atten- 
tion of politicians. After describing ministerial authority in the 
House as “the very keystone of the whole system of parliamen- 
tary government,” he thus continues : 

“Hitherto the undue diminution of this kind of authority in the 
government, since the passing of the Reform Acts, has not been so 
seriously felt as it is likely to be hereafter. Until lately various cir- 
cumstances, and especially the existence of parties formed previously to 
the alteration in the constitution of the House of Commons, have com- 
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bined to avert, or at least greatly to mitigate, the inconvenience that 
might have been apprehended from this source. We cannot, however, 
expect this to continue ; and already there are clear indications of the 
approach of a different order of things, in which, from the dissolution 
of ancient party ties, and the great curtailment of the indirect influence 
of the government, the existence of weak administrations may become 
habitual. The fact of all the most important public questions on which 
parties were formerly divided having been finally settled, has contri- 
buted to increase the difficulty of maintaining the authority of the 
government in the House of Commons. While these questions were 
still at issue, they served as a bond of union both to the party which 
supported, and to that which resisted, the measures in dispute, and 
helped to keep up the party discipline, upon which the strength of a 
ministry, as well as that of an opposition, greatly depends. 

The events of the last few years are obviously tending to that vir- 
tual alteration in the constitution which would result from the loss of 
the authority of the administration in parliament. There is the greater 
danger of this, because no change of the law is necessary to bring about 
such a change in the character of our government. The principle, that 
the confidence of the House of Commons is necessary to a ministry, 
was established by no legal enactment, but by opinion and usage, which 
grew up by degrees. ‘These may be altered as gradually and insen- 
sibly as they were originally formed; and the more easily, as there has 
never at any time been a uniform and unbending rule that ministers 
ought to retire whenever they meet with a parliamentary defeat. The 
strongest governments have all occasionally experienced such defeats, 
under circumstances that have been regarded as making it their duty 
to bow to the decision of parliament. The government of the country 
could hardly be carried on, and the just weight of the House of Com- 
mons at the same time maintained, if the administration were not 
allowed on certain occasions thus to submit to it without retiring. But 
hitherto the rule has been the other way; and it is only of late that 
there has appeared to be a disposition to multiply exceptions in a 
manner which may break down the ruie. As it becomes more difficult 
to constitute strong governments, this disposition is likely to increase. 
A weak ministry, when a popular clamour is raised in favour of mea- 
sures they know to be wrong, must always be too much tempted to 
take shelter from responsibility in a sham resistance to them. The 
House of Commons and the public, on the other hand, may also be fre- 
quently tempted to acquiesce in the continuance of a government on 
these terms, as the easiest mode of carrying some object in favour of 
which the passions or prejudices of the people may be excited, in oppo- 
sition to the sober judgment of enlightened and right-minded men.” 


Lord Grey’s desire for “a strong government” is by no 
means founded on that vulgar liking for rapid and telling legis- 
lation and administration which betrays too many superficial ob- 
servers into a temporary admiration for bureaucratic govern- 
ments. Nor does he show any tendency to Mr. Carlyle’s idola- 
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try of direct individual energy. He is a true English states- 
man in his dislike both of multiform interference and despotic 
force. He loves a national government and steady national 
progress, and wishes neither to keep the people in leading- 
strings nor to see them inspired with the enthusiastic and 
awe-struck loyalty which enables a Cromwell or a Napoleon to 
treat a nation like an army, and lead them at once by forced 
marches to a point which their natural energies would take a 
much longer time to reach. He thinks a strong ministry indis- 
pensable, as the only means yet discovered of combining a deep 
sense of individual responsibility with government by means of 
a popular assembly. The advantage which he sets before us is 
amoral one. The system which he approves is one which shall 
not enable political leaders to find excuses for questionable acts 
in the pressure of popular or party influences, particularly those 
of a vehement and temporary kind. The sense that he ap- 
proaches his subject in this spirit, and that he has unusual 
means of judging of the tendencies of modern changes in our 
political system, ought to induce us to weigh his opinions with 
great respect. ‘To recur for a moment to our objections to his 
mode of treating questions of representative reform, we must 
take leave to express our regret that his silence upon the great 
first principles of representative government is calculated to 
create a misunderstanding of his views on those points upon 
which he is most satisfactory. We are deeply convinced that 
there is no real inconsistency between a generous tone with re- 
ference to the subject of national self-government, and the 
assertion of stern principles of thoughtfulness and self-denial in 
speaking of the duties of those to whom the freest state must 
look up as its rulers and guides. 

As his object is caution and warning, we ought not perhaps 
to expect to find that he lays any great stress upon the more 
hopeful appearances of the present state of public affairs; and in 
suggesting one or two grounds of encouragement for the future, 
we would not be thought insensible to the dangers on which he 
insists with so much ‘weight of authority. We venture, how- 
ever, to think that some of the apparent dangers of our present 
condition arise from circumstances of a comparatively tran- 
sient kind, and that germs of future stability may be discerned 
independently of the extension of that direct governmental in- 
fluence which he thinks it so necessary to secure by preserving a 
large body of patronage in the hands of the minister of the day. 

“And, in the first place, we may observe, that the perpetuation 
of the party traditions of fiv e-and-tw enty years ago, so far from 
affording a purely preservative influence which we shall miss 
when those traditions finally die out, is rather a cause of weak- 
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ness than of strength. The efficiency of party organisations de- 
pends on the distinctness with which opposing principles are held, 
and the interest which they excite in their advocates. Now at 
present there is quite too large a common element in our great 
parties, and the real division of sentiment and opinion which will 
one day renew the healthy struggle between outs and ins exists 
on both sides of the House, but is hampered and masked by a 
variety of personal and party associations banding men together 
in connections which are not at issue with each other on really 
great and important matters. In onc sense Whiggism and Tory- 
ism will never be extinct ; but in another, Toryism is dead already, 
and it appears to us that we are steadily approaching a state of 
politics like that which prevailed in the United States before 
slavery, and annexation, and protection became matters of such 
absorbing interest, and when the division between Tories and 
Whigs was replaced by that between Whigs and Democrats. Per- 
haps we take too cheerful a view; but we cannot help looking 
on the change with complacency ; for what does it amount to 
but that the party of stability, instead of depending on the blind 
allegiance of a host of ignorant prejudices, is recruited by men of 
disciplined and educated minds, who attach themselves to it as a 
matter of principle? We still feel the effects of that terrific 
shock with which the eighteenth century closed. A lengthened 
repose was broken by an ardent and youthful onslaught on every 
thing established, and stolidity on the one side offered a very 
wholesome resistance to sanguine and intemperate zeal on the 
other. But there would be little hope for human affairs if free 
institutions could only be kept in a healthy state by a perpetua- 
tion of this strife between bold discovery and the timid obstinacy 
of mere use and wont. The elements of a far nobler and truer 
conservatism are to be found among all parties ; and we need not 
fear but that when the extinction of some old quarrels, and the 
departure of their heroes from the scene, allow these scattered 
elements to draw together, they in their turn will take up a suffi- 
cient number of untenable positions to afford exercise for assail- 
ants ready to measure the strength of their youth against the 
wisdom and experience of a too cautious Treasury bench. 
Another ground of hope is to be found in the habit which 
Englishmen have of organising themselves quickly when neces- 
sary, and not till then. Nothing will induce Englishmen to 
stand in rank and file on small occasions, and when they are not 
ordered to do so by what they are pleased to consider competent 
authority. They hate pomposity and palaver, and will never be 
made to understand the advantages of routine for routine’s sake. 
For this reason their party discipline is easily relaxed at a time 
when party struggles do not involve matters of real interest. 
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But, for our own parts, we do not fear that, when occasions for 
acting with order and subordination present themselves, there 
will be any failure to do so. Our countrymen decline to stand 
in an orderly queue at the door of a theatre, and woe betide the 
policeman who should attempt to introduce such an innovation ; 
but our soldiers can stand drawn up in motionless ranks on ship- 
board amid the terrors of the wildest storm, and yield precise 
obedience to their officers till the moment when they are finally 
engulfed in the waves. The presence of national danger si- 
lences faction, and we feel a strong faith that if there is much 
setting up and pulling down of ministries on small occasions, it 
will be because no serious interests are jeopardised in the pro- 
cess. The continual criticism of the details of measures, and the 
indisposition on the part of members to acquiesce in a ready- 
made policy, to follow party leaders with implicit trust, or to be 
always considering whether their individual scruples and per- 
plexities may not fritter away the strength of an administration 
to which they feel able to give a general support, appear to us to 
be inseparable from the vast scope and endless particularity of 
our modern legislation. If these hindrances place some check 
upon parliamentary action, perhaps no great harm will be done ; 
and, at all events, the absence of such small vigilance would be 
very dangerous when long bills indirectly (and often, indeed, di- 
rectly) affecting private or corporate interests are daily making 
their appearance. 

Lord Grey’s antecedents dispose us to think that he over- 
looks or disparages one reason for the apparently fitful temper of 
recent parliaments, which has little to do either with the manner 
of their election or with the principles on which their business is 
conducted. We refer to the increasing interest taken in matters 
of foreign policy. Great ignorance upon such subjects prevails, 
but at the same time there is strong feeling, and the feelings 
excited do not suit particularly well with our party divisions at 
home. We are beginning to feel sore, gloomy, and not wholly 
unapprehensive, as we look at the darkening aspect of the Conti- 
nent of Europe, and the extension on every hand of slavery poli- 
tical and religious. At the same time we don’t know what to 
say to the revolutionary doctrines which are abroad. We have 
a hearty dislike for the oppressors of “the nationalities,” and 
our allies the French, who say we puzzle them and try their 
temper, certainly return our good offices of that kind ; but as for 
communism, we abominate it, and we would rather not be asked 
to give in our adhesion either to democracy or to /a solidarité des 
peuples. Peace and retrenchment are the traditional rallying 
cries of the old Liberal party. The Tories have long been assidu- 
ously cultivating similar modes of speech, in order to recommend 
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themselves without any direct sacrifice of principle, and they 
cannot be expected to unlearn their lesson for the purpose of 
heading a crusade in favour of “liberty all the world over.” A 
damp too is cast upon our aspirations of various kinds by the 
growing dislike which we feel for the proceedings of our Trans- 
atlantic kinsmen, and by our disappointment at finding them not 
only falsifying many of our prophecies respecting themselves, 
but turning upon us with undisguised hostility when we thought 
ourselves surest of their sympathy and cooperation. We cane 
not form ourselves into compact parties to debate home questions 
which do not stir our sympathies strongly, when we feel that the 
questions of the day are European questions, and that our old 
party classifications give us leaders who, from whatever side they 
come, will not speak frankly, and do not inspire us with confi- 
dence on the subject of the dark phase through which human 
society appears to be passing. 

Those of our statesmen who have occupied themselves with 
matters outside of our own country and dependencies, keep their 
knowledge as a secret and sacred thing, with which the vulgar 
are not to intermeddle. The public wants instruction, and re- 
mains uninstructed; and has fits of enthusiasm and disappoint- 
ment which take away that proud and equable cheerfulness to 
which Englishmen have long been accustomed. We believe that 
the real craving of those who in these times take a vivid interest 
in politics, is to understand how it is that we seem to be so 
powerless in the midst of an absolutist reaction, and even hear 
mutterings within our own borders about the unsatisfactory na- 
ture of free institutions. We do not impute any unworthy scep- 
ticism on the latter subject to the son of Charles Earl Grey; but 
a rather more hearty expression of confidence from such a quarter 
would have been cheering. Placed as we are, we believe that an 
isolated and expectant policy is the only eligible one; but it 
would be easier to acquiesce in it if the national sentiment were 
better reflected among our public men. For our own parts, we 
believe that positive omissions to act, and still more a persist- 
ently wrong tone adopted by some of our most prominent states- 
men in years not so very long past, have made us in some degree 
responsible for the present state of affairs. This, coupled with 
the reserve on such questions practised by some, and the neglect 
of our external policy indulged in by most, have generated a want 
of confidence foreign to our habits and fatal to our party disci- 
pline. It is not that occasions for active measures of foreign 
policy are often known to occur, but that when the nation and 
its leaders misunderstand each other on these points, the misun- 
derstanding evinces a want of sympathy which hinders loyal fol- 
lowing on other questions. The English are a very difficult 
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people to understand in this matter; and perhaps many will 
think we altogether exaggerate the effect of the mistrust to which 
we allude. No doubt the average man of business fancies he 
is quite utilitarian, and all for non-interference; and seems to 
plume himself on an ignorant contempt for every thing which is 
not insular. But it is dangerous to take him at his word; and 
to prove that it is so, it is only necessary to look back at the 
history of the last ten years, and consider what sort of causes 
have made and wrecked reputations in their course. Lord Aber- 
deen, Mr. Gladstone, Lord John Russell, and Lord Palmerston, 
must, one would think, have found by this time that there is 
a deep hatred of continental despotisms in the English mind, 
which will prevent it from heartily acknowledging any chiefs 
who are thought, rightly or wrongly, to be indifferentists in the 
cause of general freedom. 

We will not admit that the only passion which lacks its grati- 
fication is the national vanity. Even granting that this might be 
sufficient to explain the indignation excited by diplomatic failures 
at Vienna, and French threats unanswered, the strong desire for 
war with Russia was occasioned by no wounds to our suscepti- 
bility, any more than the invincible repugnance of the people to 
the Austrian alliance. Even Mr. Gladstone almost gained a hold 
on the popular affections (notwithstanding his supposed skill in 
dialectics and his ecclesiastical crotchets) by his Letters from 
Naples, which had no direct bearing on any subject touching the 
national pride. Lord Palmerston himself did not owe his popu- 
larity so much to his unreliable civis Romanus doctrine as to the 
belief that he was the only statesman the main object of whose 
life was the extension of constitutional freedom. In spite of 
our attachment to our gallant allies over the Channel, and our 
anxiety to admit them to go rather more than halves with us 
even in Eastern waters, and in spite too of the many misdeeds 
of Lord John Russell, there is yet an under-current of feeling 
that, as regards the French Emperor and “the new kind of 
despotism,” the old Whig leader is the one man who has not 
bowed the knee to Baal; and if we mistake not, he will get his 
reward accordingly. 

We believe, then, that the want of serious application to the 
task of instructing and guiding the nation on the questions which 
are at present the most capable of moving it deeply, the want 
of sympathy with its highest hopes and most chilling apprehen- 
sions, and the indisposition either to arouse or to confide in its 
impulses, which characterise our statesmen, have much to do 
with the disintegration of the political world. To this, and to 
the manner in which old names, connections, and prejudices, in- 
terfere with the natural division into a party of stillness anda 
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party of movement, which, under whatever names, form by action 
and counteraction the machine of all parliamentary government, 
we think that the weakness of recent ministries is mainly attri- 
butable; and we have every confidence in the healthy power of 
our constitution to recover ultimately its full play and spring. 

It by no means follows that we should neglect Lord Grey’s 
warning against the mistake of leaving the government without 
any patronage in its hands to reward its adherents. We agree 
with him that no good will be done by expecting men to proféss 
or practise a quixotic superiority to the benefits derivable from 
an alliance with those in power. Ifa man selects his party con- 
scientiously, and has that due appreciation of his own merits, 
without which he is not likely to be eminently useful to others, 
there is no harm in his feeling that he has a right to serve the 
State which he has helped to save, be it only in the capacity of 
a revising barrister, an Irish peer, or a colonial chief-justice. 
There is harm in making the natural effects of esprit de corps 
subjects of imputation in a system which can only be worked by 
means of esprit de corps, and in importing covert dealing and 
hypocrisy into transactions which it is impossible to abolish, and 
which do not on the whole involve more abuses than are necessa- 
rily incident to any system in which fallible mortals are intrusted 
with large discretionary powers. Lord Grey’s remarks on pa- 
tronage generally, and especially his explanation of the relations 
which subsist between our permanent civil service and the rest 
of our institutions, and his defence of our practice in this depart- 
ment of the art of government, are well deserving of attentive 
consideration ; but our space does not allow of our centering upon 
the subject here. 

We must not conclude without adverting to the probable 
effect upon our system of having some representatives of the 
artisan class in the House of Commons. We must take leave 
to assume (although we have no doubt that this element ought 
to make its appearance) that such representatives will at first, 
and for some considerable time, be few in number. It must 
never be forgotten how large a part ofthe business of Parliament 
consists in raising and spending money; and as long as this is 
the case, it is only fair that the moneyed classes, when they act 
together, should have the ultimate control of the State. We do 
not therefore anticipate—and we should earnestly deprecate if we 
did anticipate—an importation of artisan influence sufficient to 
give a perceptible impulse to our movements in any new direc- 
tion. Such an experiment would be far too hazardous to be 
risked. But indirectly, we believe that members really repre- 
senting the artisan class would have a very considerable effect 
upon our proceedings. The reason is, that in their presence it 
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«ould be impossible to blink questions of principle. The little 
verbal mystifications, the avoidance by mutual understanding of 
delicate topics, the narrowing of great questions to petty issues, 
which find acceptance among the adepts in the game of politics, 
would be good for nothing in the presence of the stern logic of 
the working-man’s true representative. He has always been out 
of the game; and has no mind to learn it, seeing no fun in it, 
bat rather a dreary waste of time. The necessity of dealing with 
him, and of answering the somewhat elementary questions which 
he would put, would tend more than any thing else to marshal 
men in disciplined ranks, in order to support or oppose definite 
and well-marked opinions. Such at least is our hope and antici- 
pation. But it will not be realised unless the working-men elect 
worthy representatives of their order; and the uncertainty whe- 
ther they will do so—whether, indeed, it will be possible for them 
to do so—is in itself a sufficient reason for proceeding tentatively 
and cautiously in giving them the opportunity. If they were to 
select pothouse orators,—men who lead strikes without needing 
to strike themselves,—small flashy Jitterateurs,and generally men 
of words rather than men of thought,—they would only bring in 
an annoying but contemptible element of confusion. 

We have quoted one passage from the book before us for the 
purpose of taking exception to its spirit; and we cannot help 
feeling the coldness of the atmosphere which pervades the whole. 
The extract with which we conclude will, we think, exhibit with 
fairness the general character of Earl Grey’s views, and indicate. 
the point from which he contemplates his subject. 


“ Assuming this to be true, it follows that the great object of those 
who desire to prevent a dangerous disturbance of the balance of the 
constitution ought to be to secure the adoption of a just and well-con- 
sidered plan of reform, instead of one based upon the principle of ultra- 
democracy. 

But the ultimate passing of a measure of the last kind is not more 
likely to be insured by a determined resistance to all reform than by 
allowing bills to pass which make apparently slight additions to the 
democratic power, and which may perhaps be plausible in themselves. 
I advert to such proposals as that for the extension of the county fran- 
chise, which was defeated by a small majority in the last House of 
Commons, and would probably have been carried in the new one but 
for the effect of the ministerial promise. As part of a large measure, 
holding out the prospect of settling the question of parliamentary re- 
form for some considerable time, this is a proposal which might pro- 
bably be adopted with advantage, but which, if carried singly, would 
be calculated only to increase both the appetite for further change, and 
- the power of those who demand it. The danger of such alterations. 
in the franchise is exceedingly well stated by M. de Tocqueville in the 
following passage. He says: ‘Lorsqu’un peuple commence a toucher 
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au cens électoral, on peut prévoir qu'il arrivera, dans un délai plus ou 
moins long, a le faire disparaitre complétement. C’est la l'une des 
régles les plus invariables qui régissent les sociétés. A mesure qu’on 
recule la limite des droits électoraux, on sent le besoin de reculer da- 
vantage ; car aprés chaque concession nouvelle, les forces de la démo- 
cratie augmentent, et ses exigences croissent avec son nouveau pouvoir. 
L’ambition de ceux qu’on laisse au dessous du cens, s'irrite en propor- 
tion du grand nombre de ceux qui se trouvent au dessus. L’exception 
devient enfin la régle ; les concessions se succédent sans relache, et on 
ne s'arréte plus, que quand on est arrivé au suffrage universel.’ 

Nothing can be more just than this reasoning ; and it leads directly 
to the conclusion, that there is more real danger in such small and 
partial measures as that I have mentioned (which are mere steps to- 
wards democracy) than in a more extensive change in our representa- 
tion, provided the latter is founded on a deliberate review of our whole 
system, and is so framed as to correct the faults in opposite directions 
which are to be found in it. If, therefore, permanent resistance to all 
change in the state of the representation is (as I believe) impossible, 
the wise course for those who hold Conservative opinions is to show 
themselves ready to concur in some fair and reasonable settlement of 
the question of parliamentary reform. Their doing so would be no 
less for their interest as a party than for the good of the country ; 
since in the present state of opinion, so long as the question of parlia- 
mentary reform remains unsettled, not only the general question itself, 
but those particular ones which form part of it,—such as the ballot, 
the extension of the franchise, and the shortening of parliaments,—will 
throw difficulties in the way of Conservative candidates in populous 
places. 

To these reasons, in favour of the adoption by the Conservative 
party of the policy I have described, I would add, that the events of 
the last few years strongly indicate that, even if there were no wish on 
the part of the people for organic change of any kind, the time is 
coming when it will be impossible that things should remain as they 
are. The difficulties in carrying on our system of parliamentary go- 
vernment, to which I have adverted in a former chapter, as having 
arisen partly from the Reform Acts of 1832, partly from other causes, 
seem to be growing more and more serious, and threaten virtually to 
break down the system itself, unless something is done to strengthen 
the authority of the servants of the Crown in parliament. But it would 
obviously be impracticable to effect this, unless the changes which may 
be proposed with that view should form part of a general measure, by 
which an extension of popular rights should also be granted.” 
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‘ Art. VIIIL.—THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Labrary Edition. Mlustrated by upwards of Two Hundred Engrav- 
ings on Steel, after Drawings by Turner, Landseer, Wilkie, Stan- 
field, Roberts, X&e., including Portraits of ‘the Historical Personages 
described in the Novels. 6 vols. demy 8vo. 

Abbotsford Edition. With One Hundred and Twenty Engraving's 
on Steel, and nearly Two ‘Thousand on Wood. 12 vols. super- 
royal 8vo. 

Author's favourite Edition. 48 post foolscap 8vo vols. 

Cabinet Edition. 25 vols. foolscap 8vo. 

Railway Edition. Now publishing, and to be completed in 25 port- 
able volumes, large type. 

People’s Edition. 5 large volumes royal 8vo. 


Ir is not commonly on the generation which was contemporary 
with the production of great works of art that they exercise 
their most magical influence. Nor is it on the distant people 
whom we call posterity. Contemporaries bring to new books 
formed minds and stiffened creeds; posterity, if it regard them 
at all, looks at them as old subjects, worn-out topics, and hears a 
disputation on their merits with languid impartiality, like aged 
judges in a court of appeal. Even standard authors exercise but 
slender influence on the susceptible minds of a rising generation ; 
they are become “ papa’s books ;” the walls of the library are 
adorned with their regular volumes; but no hand touches them. 
Their fame is itself half an obstacle to their popularity; a deli- 
cate fancy shrinks from employing so great a celebrity as the 
companion of an idle hour. The generation which is really most 
influenced by a work of genius is commonly that which is still 
young when the first controversy respecting its merits arises ; 
with the eagerness of youth they read and re-read ; their vanity 
is not unwilling to adjudicate: im the process their imagination 
is formed ; the creations of the author range themselves in the 
memory; they become part of the substance of the very mind. 
The works of Sir Walter Scott can hardly be said to have gone 
through this exact process. Their immediate popularity was un- 
bounded. No one—a few most captious critics apart—ever ques- 
tioned their peculiar power. Still they are subject to a transition, 
which is in principle the same. At the time of their publication 
mature contemporaries read them with delight. Superficial the 
reading of grown men in some sort must ever be; it is only once 
in a lifetime that we can know the passionate reading of youth ; 
men soon lose its eager learning power. But from peculiarities 
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in their structure, which we shall try to indicate, the novels of 
Scott suffered less than almost any book of equal excellence from 
this inevitable superficiality of perusal. Their plain, and, so to 
say, cheerful merits, suit the occupied man of genial middle life. 
Their appreciation was to an unusual degree coincident with their 
popularity. The next generation, hearing the praises of their 
fathers in their earliest reading time, seized with avidity on the 
volumes ; and there is much in very many of them which is ad- 
mirably fitted for the delight of boyhood. A third generation 
has now risen into at least the commencement of literary life, 
which is quite removed from the unbounded enthusiasm with 
which the Scotch novels were originally received, and does not 
always share the still more eager partiality of those who, in the 
opening of their minds, first received the tradition of their ex- 
cellence. New books have arisen to compete with these; new 
interests distract us from them. The time, therefore, is not per- 
haps unfavourable for a slight criticism of these celebrated fic- 
tions; and their continual republication without any criticism 
for many years seems almost to demand it. 

There are two kinds of fiction which, though in common 
literature they may run very much into one another, are yet in 
reality distinguishable and separate. One of these, which we 
may call the ubiquitous, aims at describing the whole of human 
life in all its spheres, in all its aspects, with all its varied inte- 
rests, aims, and objects. It searches through the whole life of 
man ; his practical pursuits, his speculative attempts, his romantic 
youth, and his domestic age. It gives an entire feature of all 
these; or if there be any lineaments which it forbears to depict, 
they are only such as the inevitable repression of a regulated so- 
ciety excludes from the admitted province of literary art. Of this 
kind are the novels of Cervantes and Le Sage, and, to a certain 
extent, of Smollett or Fielding. In our own time, Mr. Dickens 
is an author whom nature intended to write to a certain extent 
with this aim. He should have given us not disjointed novels, 
with a vague attempt at a romantic plot, but sketches of diversi- 
fied scenes, and the obvious life of varied mankind. The literary 
fates, however, if such beings there are, allotted otherwise. By 
a very terrible example of the way in which in this world great 
interests are postponed to little ones, the genius of authors i is 
habitually sacrificed to the tastes of readers. In this age, the 
great readers of fiction are young people. The “addiction” of 
these is to romance; and accordingly a kind of novel has become 
so familiar to us as almost to engross the name, which deals solely 
with the passion of love; and if it uses other parts of human life 
for the occasions of its art, it does so only cursorily and occasion- 
ally, and with a view of throwing into a stronger or more delicate 
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light those sentimental parts of earthly affairs which are the 
special objects of delineation. All prolonged delineation of other 
parts of human life is considered “dry,” stupid, and distracts 
the mind of the youthful generation from the “fantasies” which 
peculiarly charm it. Mr. Olmsted has a story of some deputa- 
tion of the Indians, at which the American orator harangued the 
barbarian audience about the “great spirit,” and “ the land of 
their fathers,’ in the style of Mr. Cooper’s novels; during a 
moment’s pause in the great stream, an old Indian asked the 
deputation, “ Why does your chief speak thus to us? we did not 
wish great instruction or fine words; we desire brandy and to- 
bacco.” No critic in a time of competition will speak uncourte- 
ously of any reader of either sex ; but it is indisputable that the 
old kind of novel, full of “ great instruction” and varied pictures, 
does not afford to some young gentlemen and some young ladies 
either the peculiar stimulus or the peculiar solace which they 
desire. 

The Waverley Novels were published at a time when the 
causes that thus limit the sphere of fiction were coming into 
operation, but when they had not yet become so omnipotent as 
they are now. Accordingly these novels every where bear marks 
of a state of transition. They are not devoted with any thing 
like the present exclusiveness to the sentimental part of human 
life. They describe great events, singular characters, strange 
accidents, strange states of society; they dwell with a peculiar 
interest—and as if for their own sake—on antiquarian details 
relating to a past society. Singular customs, social practices, 
even political institutions which existed once in Scotland, and 
even elsewhere, during the middle ages, are explained with a 
careful minuteness. At the same time the sentimental element 
assumes a great deal of prominence. The book is in fact, as well 
as in theory, a narrative of the feelings and fortunes of the hero 
and heroine. An attempt more or less successful has been made 
to insert an interesting love-story in each novel. Sir Walter 
was quite aware that the best delineation of the oddest charac- 
ters, or the most quaint societies, or the strangest incidents, 
would not in general satisfy his readers. He has invariably at- 
tempted an account of youthful, sometimes of decidedly juvenile, 
feelings and actions. The difference between Sir Walter’s novels 
and the specially romantic fictions of the present day is, that in 
the former the love-story is always, or nearly always, connected 
with some great event, or the fortunes of some great historical 
character, or the peculiar movements and incidents of some 
strange state of society; and that the author did not suppose or 
expect that his readers would be so absorbed in the sentimental 
aspect of human life as to be unable or unwilling to be interested 
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in, or to attend to, any other. There is always a locus in quo, if 
the expression may be pardoned, in the Waverley Novels. The 
hero and heroine walk among the trees of the forest according to 
rule, but we are expected to take an interest in the forest as well 
as in them. 

No novel, therefore, of Sir Walter Scott’s can be considered 
to come exactly within the class which we have called the ubi- 
quitous. None of them in any material degree attempts to deal 
with human affairs in all their spheres—to delineate as a whole 
the life of man. The canvas has a large background, in some 
cases too large either for artistic effect or the common reader’s 
interest; but there are always real boundaries—Sir Walter had 
no thesis to maintain. Scarcely any writer will set himself to 
delineate the whole of human life, unless he has a doctrine con- 
cerning human life to put forth and inculcate. The effort is 
doctrinaire. Scott’s imagination was strictly conservative. He 
could understand (with a few exceptions) any considerable move- 
ment of human life and action, and could always describe with 
easy freshness every thing which he did understand ; but he was 
not obliged by stress of fanaticism to maintain a dogma con- 
cerning them, or to show their peculiar relation to the general 
sphere of life. He described vigorously and boldly the peculiar 
scene and society which in every novel he had selected as the 
theatre of romantic action. Partly from their fidelity to nature, 
and partly from a consistency in the artist’s mode of representa- 
tion, these pictures group themselves from the several novels in 
the imagination, and an habitual reader comes to think of and 
understand what is meant by “ Scott’s world ;” but the writer 
had no such distinct object before him. No one novel was de- 
signed to be a delineation of the world as Scott viewed it. We 
have vivid and fragmentary histories; it is for the slow critic of 
after-times to piece together their teaching. 

From this intermediate position of the Waverley Novels, or 
at any rate in exact accordance with its requirements, is the 
special characteristic for which they are most remarkable. We 
may call this in a brief phrase their romantic sense ; and perhaps 
we cannot better illustrate it than by a quotation from the novel 
to which the series owes its most usual name. It occurs in the 
description of the court-ball which Charles Edward is described 
as giving at Holyrood House the night before his march south- 
ward on his strange adventure. The striking interest of the 
scene before him, and. the peculiar position of his own senti- 
mental career, are described as influencing the mind of the hero. 
“ Under the influence of these mixed sensations, and cheered at 
times by a smile of intelligence and approbation from the Prince 
as he passed the group, Waverley exerted his powers of fancy, 
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animation and eloquence, and attracted the general admiration of 
the company. The conversation gradually assumed the line best 
qualified for the display of his talents and acquisitions. The gaiety 
of the evening was exalted in character, rather than checked, by 
the approaching dangers of the morrow. All nerves were strung 
for the future, and prepared to enjoy the present. This mood is 
highly favourable for the exercise of the powers of imagination, 
for poetry, and for that eloquence which is allied to poetry.” 
Neither ‘ eloquence’ nor ‘ poetry’ are the exact words with which 
it would be appropriate to describe the fresh style of the Waverley 
Novels; but the imagination of their author was stimulated by 
a fancied mixture of sentiment and fact very much as he describes 
Waverley’s to have been by a real experience of the two at once. 
The second volume of Waverley is one of the most striking illus- 
trations of this peculiarity. The character of Charles Edward, 
his adventurous undertaking, his ancestral rights, the mixed self- 
ishness and enthusiasm of the Highland chiefs, the fidelity of 
their hereditary followers, their striking and strange array, the 
contrast with the Baron of Bradwardine and the Lowland gentry ; 
the collision of the motley and half-appointed host with the 
formed and finished English society, its passage by the Cumber- 
land mountains and the blue lake of Ullswater,—are unceasingly 
and without effort present to the mind of the writer, and incite 
with their historical interest the susceptibility of his imagination. 
But at the same time the mental struggle, or rather transition, in 
the mind of Waverley,—for his mind was of the faint order which 
scarcely struggles,—is never for an instant lost sight of. In the 
very midst of the inroad and the conflict, the acquiescent placidity 
with which the hero exchanges the service of the imperious for 
the appreciation of the ‘nice’ heroine, is kept before us, and tlic 
imagination of Scott wandered without effort from the great 
scenc of martial affairs to the natural but rather unheroic senti- 
ments of a young gentleman not very difficult to please. There 
is no trace of effort in the transition, as is so common in the 
inferior works of later copyists. Many historical novelists, espe- 
cially those who with care and pains have ‘read up’ their detail, 
are often evidently in a strait how to pass from their history to 
their sentiment. The fancy of Sir Walter could not help con- 
necting the two. If he had given us the English side of the race 
to Derby, he would have described the Bank of England paying 
in sixpences, and also the loves of the cashier. 

It is not unremarkable in connection with this the special 
characteristic of the ‘Scotch novels,’ that their author began 
his literary life by collecting the old ballads of his native country. 
Ballad poetry is, in comparison at least with many other kinds of 
poetry, a sensible thing. It describes not only romantic events, 
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but historical ones, incidents in which there is a form and body 

and consistence,—events which have a result. Such a poem as 

“Chevy Chace” we need not explain has its prosaic side. The 

latest historian of Greece has nowhere been more successful than 

in his attempt to derive from Homer, the greatest of ballad 

poets, a thorough and consistent account of the political working 

of the Homeric state of society. The early natural imagination 

of men seizes firmly on all which interests the minds and hearts of 

natural men. We find in its delineations the council as well as 

the marriage; the harsh conflict as well as the deep love-affair. 

Scott’s own poetry is essentially a modernised edition of the tra- 

ditional poems which his early youth was occupied in collecting. 

The Lady of the Lake is a sort of boudoir ballad, yet it con- 

tains its element of common sense and broad delineation. The 

exact position of Lowlander and Highlander would not be more 

aptly described in a set treatise than in the well-known lines: 
‘*Saxon, from yonder mountain high 

I marked thee send delighted eye 

Far to the south and east, where lay, 

Extended in succession gay, 

Deep waving fields and pastures green, 

With gentle slopes and hills between : 

These fertile plains, that softened vale, 

Were once the birthright of the Gael. 

The stranger came with iron hand, 

And from our fathers rent the land. 

Where dwell we now! See rudely swell 

Crag over crag, and fell o’er fell. 

Ask we the savage hill we tread 

For fattened steer or household bread ; 

Ask we for flocks those shingles dry,— 

And well the mountain might reply, 

To you, as to your sires of yore, 

Belong the target and claymore ; 

I give you shelter in my breast, 

Your own good blades must win the rest. 

Pent in this fortress of the North, 

Think’st thou we will not sally forth 

To spoil the spoiler as we may, 

And from the robber rend the prey ? 

Ay, by my soul! While on yon plain 

The Saxon rears one shock of grain; 

While of ten thousand herds there strays 

But one along yon river’s maze ; 

The Gael, of plain and river heir, 

Shall with strong hand redeem his share.” 


We need not search the same poem for specimens of the romantic 
element, for the whole poem is full of them. The incident in 
which Ellen discovers who Fitz-James really is, is perhaps ex- 
cessively romantic. At any rate the lines,— 
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“Mo him each lady’s look was lent ; 

On him each courteous eye was bent ; 

Midst furs and silks and jewels sheen, 

He stood in simple Lincoln green, 

The centre of the glittering ring, 

And Snowdoun’s knight is Scotland’s king,” — 
may be cited as very sufficient example of the sort of sentimental 
incident which is separable from extreme feeling. When Scott, 
according to his own half-jesting but half-serious expression, was 
‘beaten out of poetry’ by Byron, he began to express in more 
pliable prose the same combination which his verse had been 
used to convey. As might have been expected, the sense be- 
came in the novels more free, vigorous, and flowing, because it 
is less cramped by the vehicle in which it is conveyed. The range 
of character which can be adequately delineated in narrative 
verse is much narrower than that which can be described in the 
combination of narrative with dramatic prose; and perhaps even 
the sentiment of the novels is manlier and freer; a delicate un- 
reality hovers over the Lady of the Lake. 

The sensible element, if we may so express it, of the Waverley 
Novels appears in various forms. One of the most striking is in 
the delineation of great political events and influential political 
institutions. We are not by any means about to contend that 
Scott is to be taken as an infallible or an impartial authority for 
the parts of history which he delineates. On the contrary, we 
believe all the world now agrees that there are many deductions 
to be made from, many exceptions to be taken to, the accuracy of 
his delineations. Still, whatever period or incident we take, we 
shall always find in the error a great, in one or two cases per- 
haps an extreme, mixture of the mental element which we term 
common sense. The strongest wnsensible feeling in Scott was 
perhaps his Jacobitism, which crept out even in small incidents 
and recurring prejudice throughout the whole of his active 
career, and was, so to say, the emotional aspect of his habitual 
Toryism. Yet no one can have given a more sensible delineation, 
we might say a more statesmanlike analysis, of the various causes 
which led to the momentary success, and to the speedy ruin, of 
the enterprise of Charles Edward. Mr. Lockhart says, that 
notwithstanding Scott’s imaginative readiness to exalt Scot- 
land at the expense of England, no man would have been more 
willing to join in emphatic opposition to an anti-English party, 
if any such had presented itself with a practical object. Simi- 
larly his Jacobitism, though not without moments of real in- 
fluence, passed away when his mind was directed to broad masses 
of fact and general conclusions of political reasoning. A similar 
observation may be made as to Scott’s Toryism; although it is 
certain that there was an enthusiastic, and in the malicious sense, 
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poetical element in Scott’s Toryism, yet it quite as indisputably 
partook largely of two other elements, which are in common 
repute prosaic. He shared abundantly in the love of administra- 
tion and organisation, common to all men of great active powers. 
He liked to contemplate method at work and order in action. 
Every body hates to hear that the Duke of Wellington asked 
“how the king’s government was to be carried on.” No 
amount of warning wisdom will bear so fearful a repetition. 
Still he did say it, and Scott had a sympathising foresight of the 
oracle before it was spoken. One element of his conservatism 
is his sympathy with the administrative arrangement, which is 
confused by the objections of a Whiggish opposition, and is liable 
to be altogether destroyed by uprisings of the populace. His 
biographer, while pointing out the strong contrast between Scott 
and the argumentative and parliamentary statesmen of his age, 
avows his opinion that in other times, and with sufficient oppor- 
tunities, Scott’s ability im managing men would have enabled 
him to “play the part of Cecil or of Gondomar.” We may see 
how much an insensible enthusiasm for such abilities breaks out, 
not only in the description of hereditary monarchs, where the 
sentiment might be ascribed to a different origin, but also in the 
delineation of upstart rulers, who could have no hereditary sanc- 
tity in the eyes of any Tory. Roland Greme, in the Adbot, is 
well described as losing in the presence of the Regent Murray 
the natural impertinence of his disposition. ‘‘He might have 
braved with indifference the presence of an earl merely dis- 
tinguished by his belt and coronet; but he felt overawed in that 
of the soldier and statesman, the wielder of a nation’s power, 
and the leader of her armies.” It is easy to perceive that the 
author shares the feeling of his hero by the evident pleasure with 
which he dwells on the regent’s demeanour: “ He then turned 
slowly round toward Roland Greme, and the marks of gaicty, 
real or assumed, disappeared from his countenance as completely 
as the passing bubbles leave the dark mirror of a still profound 
lake into which the traveller has cast a stone ; in the course of a 
minute his noble features had assumed their natural expression 
of melancholy gravity,” &c. In real life Scott used to say that 
he never remembered feeling abashed in any one’s presence 
except the Duke of Wellington’s. Like that of the hero of 
his novel, his imagination was very susceptible to the influence 
of great achievement, and prolonged success in wide-spreading 
affairs. 

The view which Scott seems to have taken of democracy in- 
dicates exactly the same sort of application of a plain sense to the 
visible parts of the subject. His imagination was singularly pene- 
trated with the strange varieties and motley composition of hu- 
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man life. The extraordinary multitude and striking contrast of 
the characters in his novels show this at once. And even more 
strikingly is the same habit of mind indicated by a tendency never 
to omit an opportunity of describing those varied crowds and as- 
semblages which concentrate for a moment into a unity the scat- 
tered and unlike varieties of mankind. Thus, but a page or two 
before the passage which we alluded to in the Addot, we find the 
following: “It was indeed no common sight to Roland, the 
vestibule of a palace, traversed by its various groups,—some 
radiant with gaiety—some pensive, and apparently weighed down 
by affairs concerning the state, or concerning themselves. Here 
the hoary statesman, with his cautious yet commanding look, 
his furred cloak and sable pantoufles ; there the soldier in buff 
and steel, his long sword jarring against the pavement, and his 
whiskered upper lip and frowning brow looking an habitual 
defiance of danger, which perhaps was not always made good; 
there again passed my lord’s serving-man, high of heart and 
bloody of hand, humble to his master and his master’s equals, 
insolent to all others. To these might be added, the poor suitor, 
with his anxious look and depressed mien—the officer, full of 
his brief authority, elbowing his betters, and possibly his bene- 
factors, out of the road—the proud priest, who sought a better 
benefice—the proud baron, who sought a grant of church lands 
—the robber chief, who came to solicit a pardon for the injuries 
he had inflicted on his neighbours—the plundered franklin, who 
came to seek vengeance for that which he had himself received. 
Besides there was the mustering and disposition of guards and 
soldicrs—the despatching of messengers, and the receiving them 
—the trampling and neighing of horses without the gate—the 
Hashing of arms, and rustling of plumes, and jingling of spurs 
within it. In short, it was that gay and splendid confusion, in 
which the eye of youth sees all that is brave and brilliant, and 
that of experience much that is doubtful, deceitful, false, and 
hollow—hopes that will never be gratified—promises which will 
never be fulfilled—pride in the disguise of humility—and inso- 
lence in that of frank and generous bounty.” As in the ima- 
gination of Shakespeare, so in that of Scott, the principal form 
and object were the structure—that is a hard word—the undu- 
lation and diversified composition of human society; the picture 
of this stood in the centre, and every thing else was accessory 
and secondary to it. The old “rows of books,” in which Scott 
so peculiarly delighted, were made to contribute their element 
to this varied imagination of humanity. From old family his- 
tories, odd memoirs, old law-trials, his fancy elicited new traits 
to add to the motley assemblage. His objection to democracy— 
an objection of which we cau only appreciate the emphatic force, 
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when we remember that his youth was contemporary with the 
first French Revolution, and the controversy as to the uniform 
and stereotyped rights of man—was, that it would sweep away 
this entire picture, level prince and peasant in a common égalité, 
—substitute a scientific rigidity for the irregular and picturesque 
growth of centuries,—replace an abounding and genial life by 
a symmetrical but lifeless mechanism. All the descriptions 
of society in the novels,—whether of feudal society, of modern 
Scotch society, or of English society,—are largely coloured by 
this feeling. It peeps out every where, and liberal critics have 
endeavoured to show that it was a narrow Toryism; but in 
reality it is a subtle compound of the natural instinct of the 
artist with the plain sagacity of the man of the world. 

It would be tedious to show how clearly the same sagacity 
appears in his delineation of the various great events and move- 
ments in society which are described in the Scotch novels. There 
is scarcely one of them which does not bear it on its surface. 
Objections may, as we shall show, be urged to the delineation 
which Scott has given of the Puritan resistance and rebellions, 
yet scarcely any one will say there is not a worldly sense in it. 
On the contrary, the very objection is, that it is too worldly, and 
far too exclusively sensible. 

The same thoroughly well-grounded sagacity and comprehen- 
sive appreciation of human life is shown in the treatment of what 
we may call anomalous characters. In general, monstrosity is no 
topic for art. Every one has known in real life characters which 
if, apart from much experience, he had found described in books, 
he would have thought unnatural and impossible. Scott, how- 
ever, abounds in such characters. Meg Merriliecs, Edie Ochil- 
tree, Radcliffe, are more or less of that description. That of Meg 
Merrilies especially is as distorted and eccentric as any thing can 
be. Her appearance is described as making Mannering “ start;” 
and well it might: “She was full six fect high, wore a man’s 
greatcoat over the rest of her dress, had in her hand a goodly 
sloethorn cudgel, and in all points of equipment except the petti- 
coats seemed rather masculine than feminine. Her dark elf- 
locks shot out like the snakes of the gorgon between an old- 
fashioned bonnet called a bongrace, heightening the singular 
effect of her strong and weather-beaten features, which they 
partly shadowed, while her eye had a wild roll that indicated 
something of insanity.” Her carecr in the tale corresponds 
with the strangeness of her exterior. ‘ Harlot, thief, witch, and 
gipsy,” as she describes herself, the hero is preserved by her 
virtues ; half-crazed as she is described to be, he owes his safety 
on more than one occasion to her skill in stratagem, and ability 
in’ managing those with whom she is connected, and who are 
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most likely to be familiar with her weakness and to detect her 
craft. Yet on hardly any occasion is the natural reader conscious 
of this strangeness. Something is of course attributable to the 
skill of the artist; for no other power of mind could produce the 
effect, unless it were aided by the unconscious tact of detailed 
expression. But the fundamental explanation of this remarkable 
success is the distinctness with which Scott saw how such a cha- 
racter as Meg Merrilies arose and was produced out of the pecu- 
liar circumstances of gipsy life in the localities in which he has 
placed his scene. He has exhibited this to his readers not by 
lengthy or elaborate description, but by chosen incidents, short 
comments, and touches of which he scarcely foresaw the effect. 
This is the only way in which the fundamental objection to 
making eccentricity the subject of artistic treatment can be obvi- 
ated. Monstrosity ceases to be such when we discern the laws of 
nature which evolve it: when a real science explains its pheno- 
mena, we find that it is in strict accordance with what we call 
the natural type, but that some rare adjunct or uncommon casu- 
alty has interfered and distorted a nature which is really the 
same, into a phenomenon which is altogether different. Just so 
with eccentricity in human character ; it becomes a topic of lite- 
rary art only when its identity with the ordinary principles of 
human nature is exhibited in the midst of, and, as it were, by 
means of, the superficial unlikeness. Such a skill, however, re- 
quires an easy careless familiarity with usual human life and 
common human conduct. A writer must have a sympathy with 
health before he can show us how, and where, and to what ex- 
tent, that which is unhealthy deviates from it ; and it is this con- 
sistent acquaintance with regular life which makes the irregular 
characters of Scott so happy a contrast to the uneasy distortions 
of less sagacious novelists. 

A good deal of the same criticism may be applied to the de- 
lineation which Scott has given us of the poor. In truth, poverty 
is an anomaly to rich people. It is very difficult to make out 
why people who want dinner do not ring the bell. One half of 
the world, according to the saying, do not know how the other 
half lives. Accordingly, nothing is so rare in fiction as a good 
delineation of the poor. Though perpetually with us in reality, 
we rarely mect them in our reading. The requirements of the 
case present an unusual difficulty to artistic delineation. A good 
deal of the character of the poor is an unfit topic for continuous 
art, and yet we wish to have in our books a lifelike exhibition of 
the whole of that character. Mean manners and mean vices are 
unfit for prolonged delineation; the everyday pressure of narrow 
necessities is too petty a pain and too anxious a reality to be dwelt 
upon. We can bear the mere description of the Parish Register— 
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‘¢ But this poor farce has neither truth nor art 
To please the fancy or to touch the heart. 
Dark but not awful, dismal but yet mean, 
With anxious bustle moves the cumbrous scene ; 
Presents no objects tender or profound, 
But spreads its cold unmeaning gloom around ;”— 


but who could bear to have a long narrative of fortunes “ dismal 
but yet mean,” with characters “dark but not awful,’ and no 
objects “ tender or profound.” Mr. Dickens has in various parts 
of his writings been led by a sort of pre-Raphaelite cultus of 
reality into an error of this species. His poor people have taken 
to their poverty very thoroughly; they are poor talkers and poor 
livers, and in all ways poor people to read about. A whole array 
of writers have fallen into an opposite mistake. Wishing to pre- 
serve their delineations clear from the defects of meanness and 
vulgarity, they have attributed to the poor a fancied happiness 
and Arcadian simplicity. The conventional shepherd of ancient 
times was scarcely displeasing: that which is by every thing ex- 
cept express avowal removed from the sphere of reality does not 
annoy us by its deviations from reality; but the fictitious poor of 
sentimental novelists are brought almost into contact with real 
life, half claim to be copies of what actually exists at our very 
doors, are introduced in close proximity to characters movirg in 
a higher rank, over whom no such ideal charm is diffused, and 
who are painted with as much truth as the writer’s ability ena- 
bles him to give. Accordingly, the contrast is evident and dis- 
pleasing: the harsh outlines of poverty will not bear the artificial 
rose-tint ; they are seen through it, like high cheek-bones through 
the delicate colours of artificial youth; we turn away with some 
disgust from the false elegance and undeceiving art; we prefer 
the rough poor of nature to the petted poor of the refining de- 
scriber. Scott has most felicitously avoided both these errors, 
His poor people are never coarse and never vulgar; their linea- 
ments have the rude traits which a life of conflict will inevitably 
leave on the minds and manners of those who are to lead it ; their 
notions have the narrowness which is inseparable from a contrac- 
ted experience ; their knowledge is not more extended than their 
restricted means of attaining it would render possible. Almost 
alone among novelists Scott has given a thorough, minute, life- 
like description of poor persons, which is at the same time genial 
and pleasing. The reason seems to be, that the firm sagacity of 
his genius comprehended the industrial aspect of poor people’s 
life thoroughly and comprehensively, his experience brought it 
before him easily and naturally, and his artist’s mind and genial 
disposition enabled him to dwell on those features which would 
be most pleasing to the world in general. In fact, his own mind 
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of itself and by its own nature dwelt on those very peculiarities. 
He could not remove his firm and instructed genius into the 
domain of Arcadian unreality, but he was equally unable to dwell 
principally, peculiarly, or consecutively, on those petty, vulgar, 
mean details in which such a writer as Crabbe lives and breathes. 
Hazlitt said that Crabbe described a poor man’s cottage like a 
man who came to distrain for rent; he catalogued every trivial 
piece of furniture, defects and cracks and all. Scott describes it 
as a cheerful but most sensible landlord would describe a cottage 
on his property: he has a pleasure in it. No detail, or few de- 
tails, in the life of the inmates escape his experienced and inter- 
ested eye; but he dwells on those which do not displease him. 
He sympathises with their rough industry and plain joys and 
sorrows. He does not fatigue himself or excite their wondering 
smile by theoretical plans of impossible relief. He makes the | 
best of the life which is given, and by a sanguine sympathy 
makes it still better. A hard life many characters in Scott seem 
to lead; but he appreciates, and makes his reader appreciate, 
the full value of natural feelings, plain thoughts, and applied 
sagacity. 

His ideas of political economy are equally characteristic of 
his strong sense and genial mind. He was always sneering at 
Adam Smith, and telling many legends of that philosopher’s 
absence of mind and inaptitude for the ordinary conduct of life. 
A contact with the Edinburgh logicians had, doubtless, not aug- 
mented his faith in the formal deductions of abstract economy ; 
nevertheless, with the facts before him, he could give a very plain 
and satisfactory exposition of the genial consequences of old 
abuses, the distinct necessity for stern reform, and the delicate 
humanity requisite for introducing that reform temperately and 


with feeling : 


“Even so the Laird of Ellangowan ruthlessly commenced his magis- 
terial reform, at the expense of various established and superannuated 
pickers and stealers, who had been his neighbours for half a century. 
He wrought his miracles like a second Duke Humphrey ; and by the 
influence of the beadle’s rod, caused the lame to walk, the blind to see, 
and the palsied to labour. He detected poachers, black-fishers, orchard- 
breakers, and pigeon-shooters ; had the applause of the bench for his 
reward, and the public credit of an active magistrate. 

All this good had its rateable proportion of evil. Even an admitted 
nuisance, of ancient standing, should not be abated without some cau- 
tion. The zeal of our worthy friend now involved in great distress 
sundry personages whose idle and mendicant habits his own lachesse had 
contributed to foster, until these habits had become irreclaimable, or 
whose real incapacity for exertion rendered them fit objects, in their 
own phrase, for the charity of all well-disposed Christians. ‘The long- 
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remembered beggar, who for twenty years had made his regular rounds 
within the neighbourhood, received rather as an humble friend than 
as an object of charity, was sent to the neighbouring workhouse. The 
decrepit dame, who travelled round the parish upon a hand-barrow, 
circulating from house to house like a bad shilling, which every one is 
in haste to pass to his neighbour ; she, who used to call for her bearers 
as loud, or louder, than a traveller demands post-horses, even she shared 
the same disastrous fate. The ‘daft Jock,’ who, half knave, half idiot, 
had been the sport of each succeeding race of village children for a 
good part of a century, was remitted to the county bridewell, where, 
secluded from free air and sunshine, the only advantages he was cap- 
able of enjoying, he pined and died in the course of six months. The 
old sailor, who had so long rejoiced the smoky rafters of every kitchen 
in the country, by singing Captain Ward and Bold Admiral Benbow, 
was banished from the country for no better reason, than that he was 
supposed to speak with a strong Irish.accent. Even the annual rounds 
of the pedlar were abolished by the Justice, in his hasty zeal for the 
administration of rural police. 

These things did not pass without notice and censure. We are not 
made of wood or stone, and the things which connect themselves with 
our hearts and habits cannot, like bark or lichen, be rent away with- 
out our missing them. The farmer’s dame lacked her usual share of 
intelligence, perhaps also the self-applause which she had felt while 
distributing the awmous (alms), in shape of a gowpen (handful) of 
oatmeal to the medicant who brought the news. The cottage felt 
inconvenience from interruption of the petty trade carried on by the 
itinerant dealers. The children lacked their supply of sugar-plums 
and toys; the young women wanted pins, ribbons, combs, and ballads; 
and the old could no longer barter their eggs for salt, snuff, and tobaceo. 
All these circumstances brought the busy Laird of Ellangowan into 
discredit, which was the more general on account of his former popu- 
larity. Even his lineage was brought up in judgment against him. 
They thought ‘naething of what the like of Greenside, or Burnville, 
or Viewforth, might do, that were strangers in the country ; but Ellan- 
gowan ! that had been a name amang them since the mirk Monanday, 
and lang before—him to be grinding the puir at that rate !—They ca’d 
his grandfather the Wicked Laird ; but, though he was whiles fractious 
aneuch, when he got into roving company, and had ta’en the drap 
drink, he would have scorned to gang on at this gate. Na, na, the 
muckle chumlay in the Auld Place reeked like a killogie in his time, 
and there were as mony puir folk riving at the banes in the court and 
about the door, as there were gentles in the ha’. And the leddy, on 
ilka Christmas night as it came round, gae twelve siller pennies to ilka 
puir body about, in honour of the twelve apostles like. They were 
fond to-ca’ it papistrie; but I think our great folk might take a lesson 
frae the papists whiles. They gie another sort o’ help to puir folk 
than just dinging down a saxpence in the brod on the Sabbath, and 
kilting, and scourging, and drumming them a’ the sax days o’ the week 


besides.’”’ 
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Many other indications of the same healthy and natural 
sense, which gives so much of their characteristic charm to the 
Scotch novels, might be pointed out, if it were necessary to weary 
our readers by dwelling longer on a point we have already la- 
boured so much; one more, however, demands notice because 
of its importance, and perhaps also because, from its somewhat 
less obvious character, it might escape otherwise without notice. 
There has been frequent controversy as to.the penal code, if we 
may so call it, of fiction; that is, as to the apportionment of 
reward and punishment respectively to the good and evil person- 
ages therein delineated; and the practice of authors has been 
as various as the legislation of critics. One school abandons all 
thought on the matter, and declares that in the real life we see 
around us good people often fail, and wicked people continually 
prosper ; and would deduce the precept, that it is unwise in an 
art which should hold the “mirror up to nature,” not to copy 
the uncertain and irregular distribution of its sanctions. Another 
school, with an exactness which savours at times of pedantry, ap- 
portions the success and the failure, the pain and the pleasure, of 
fictitious life to the moral qualities of those who are living in it— 
does not think at all, or but little, of every other quality in those 
characters, and does not at all care whether the penalty and re- 
ward are evolved in natural sequence from the circumstances and 
characters of the tale, or are owing to some monstrous accident far 
removed from all relation of cause or consequence to those facts 
and people. Both these classes of writers produce works which 
jar on the natural sense of common readers, and are at issue 
with the analytic criticism of the best critics. One school leaves 
an impression of an uncared-for world, in which there is no right 
and no wrong ; the other, of a sort of Governesses’ Institution of 
a world, where all praise and all blame, all good and all pain, 
are made to turn on special graces and petty offences, pesteringly 
spoken of and teasingly watched for. The manner of Scott is 
thoroughly different ; you can scarcely lay down any novel of his 
without a strong feeling that the world in which the fiction has 
been laid, and in which your imagination has been moving, is one 
subject to Jaws of retribution which, though not apparent on a 
superficial glance, are yet in steady and consistent operation, and 
will be quite sure to work their due effect, if time is only given 
to them. Sagacious men know that this is in its best aspect the 
condition of life. Certain of the ungodly may, notwithstanding 
the Psalmist, flourish even through life like a green bay-tree ; for 
providence, in external appearance (far differently from the real 
truth of things, as we may one day sce it), works by a scheme 
of averages. Most people who ought to succeed, do succeed ; 
most people who do fail, ought to fail. But there is no exact 
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adjustment of “mark” to merit; the competitive examination 
system appears to have an origin more recent than the creation 
of the world ;—“ on the whole,” “ speaking generally,” “ looking 
at life as a whole,” are the words in which we must describe the 
providential adjustment of visible good and evil to visible good- 
ness and badness. And when we look more closely, we see that 
these general results are the consequences of certain principles 
which work half unseen, and which are effectual in the main, 
though thwarted here and there. It is this comprehensive though 
inexact distribution of good and evil, which is suited to the 
novelist, and it is exactly this which Scott instinctively adopted. 
Taking a firm and genial view of the common facts of life,—see- 
ing it as an experienced observer and tried man of action,—he 
could not help giving the representation of it which is insensibly 
borne in on the minds of such peisons. He delineates it as a 
world moving according to laws which are always producing their 
effect, never have produced it; sometimes fall short a little; are 
always nearly successful. Good sense produces its effect, as well 
as good intention; ability is valuable as well as virtue. It is 
this peculiarity which gives to his works, more than any thing 
else, the life-likeness which distinguishes them; the average of 
the copy is struck on the same scale as that of reality ; an unex- 
plained, uncommented-on adjustment works in the one, just as a 
hidden imperceptible principle of apportionment operates in the 
other. , 

The romantic susceptibility of Scott’s imagination is as ob- 
vious in his novels as his matter-of-fact sagacity. We can find 
much of it in the place in which we should naturally look first 
for it,—his treatment of his heroines. We are no indiscriminate 
admirers of these young ladies, and shall shortly try to show how 
much they are inferior as imaginative creations to similar crea- 
tions of the very highest artists. But the mode in which the 
writer speaks of them every where indicates an imagination con- 
tinually under the illusion which we term romance. A gentle 
tone of manly admiration pervades the whole delineation of their 
words and actions. If we look carefully at the narratives of some 
remarkable female novelists—it would be invidious to give the 
instances by name—we shall be struck at once with the absence 
of this; they do not half like their heroines. It would be sa- 
tirical to say that they were jealous of them; but it is certain 
that they analyse the mode in which their charms produce their 
effects, and the minutiz of their operation, much in the same 
way in which a slightly jealous lady examines the claims of the 
heroines of society. The same writers have invented the atroci- 
ous species of plain heroines. Possibly none of the frauds which 
are now so much the topic of common remark are so irritating 
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as that to which the purchaser of a novel is a victim on finding 
that he has only to peruse a narrative of the conduct and senti- 
ments of an ugly lady. “Two-and-sixpence to know the heart 
which has high cheek-bones!” Was there ever such an imposi- 
tion? Scott would have recoiled from such conception. Even 
Jeanie Deans, though no heroine, like Flora Macivor, is described 
as “comely,” and capable of looking almost pretty when required, 
and she has a compensating set-off in her sister, who is beautiful 
as well as unwise. Speaking generally, as is the necessity of 
criticism, Scott makes his heroines, at least by profession, at- 
tractive, and dwells on their attractiveness, though not with the 
wild ecstasy of insane youth, yet with the tempered and mellow 
admiration common to genial men of this world. Perhaps at 
times we are rather displeased at his explicitness, and disposed 
to hang back and carp at the admirable qualities displayed to 
us. But this is only a stronger evidence of the peculiarity which 
we speak of,—of the unconscious sentiments inseparable from 
Scott’s imagination. 

The same romantic tinge undeniably shows itself in Scott’s 
pictures of the past. Many exceptions have been taken to the 
detail of medizeval life as it is described to us in Ivanhoe; but 
one merit will always remain to it, and will be enough to secure 
to it immense popularity. It describes the middle ages as we 
should have wished them to have been. We do not mean that 
the delineation satisfies those accomplished admirers of the old 
church system who fancy that they have found among the pre- 
lates and barons of the fourteenth century a close approximation 
to the theocracy which they would recommend for our adoption. 
On the contrary, the theological merits of the middle ages are 
not prominent in Scott’s delineation. “ Dogma” was not in his 
way: a cheerful man of the world is not anxious for a precise 
definition of peculiar doctrines. The charm of Jvanhoe is ad- 
dressed to a simpler sort of imagination,—to that kind of boyish 
fancy which idolises medieval society as the “ fighting time.” 
Every boy has heard of tournaments, and has a firm persuasion 
that in an age of tournaments life was thoroughly well under- 
stood. A martial society, where men fought hand to hand on 
good horses with large lances, in peace for pleasure, and in war 
for business, seems the very ‘ideal of perfection to a bold and 
simply fanciful boy. Ivanhoe spreads before him the full land- 
scape of such a realm, with Richard Ceeur-de-Lion, a black horse, 
and the passage of arms at Ashby. Of course he admires it, and 
thinks there was never such a writer, and will never more be 
such a world. And a mature critic will share his admiration, at 
least to the extent of admitting that nowhere else have the ele- 
ments of a martial romance been so gorgeously accumulated with- 
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out becoming oppressive ; their fanciful charm been so power- 
fully delineated, and yet so constantly relieved by touches of 
vigorous sagacity. One single fact shows how great the romantic 
illusion is. The pressure of painful necessity is scarcely so great 
in this novel as in novels of the same writer in which the scene 
is laid in modern times. Much may be said in favour of the 
medizeval system as contradistinguished from existing socicty ; 
much has been said. But no one can maintain that general 
comfort was as much diffused as it is now. A certain ease per- 
vades the structure of later society. Our houses may not last so 
long, are not so picturesque, will leave no such ruins behind them ; 
but they are warmed with hot water, have no draughts, and con- 
tain sofas instead of rushes. A slight daily unconscious luxury 
is hardly ever wanting to the dwellers in civilisation ; like the 
gentle air ofa genial climate, it is a perpetual minute enjoyment. 
The absence of this marks a rude barbaric time. We may avail 
ourselves of rough pleasures, stirring amusements, exciting ac- 
tions, strange rumours ; but life is hard and harsh. The cold air 
of the keen North may brace and invigorate, but it cannot soothe 
us. All sensible people know that the middle ages must have 
been very uncomfortable; there was a difficulty about “ good 
food ;”—almost insuperable obstacles to the cultivation of nice 
detail and small enjoyment. No one knew the abstract facts on 
which this conclusion rests better than Scott ; but his delineation 
gives no general idea of the result. A thoughtless reader rises 
with the impression that the middle ages had the same elements 
of happiness which we have at present, and that they had fighting 
besides. We do not assert that this tenet is explicitly taught ; 
on the contrary, many facts are explained, and many customs elu- 
cidated from which a discriminating and deducing reader would 
infer the meanness of poverty and the harshness of barbarism. 
But these less imposing traits escape the rapid, and still more 
the boyish reader. His general impression is one of romance ; 
and though, when roused, Scott was quite able to take a distinct 
view of the opposing facts, he liked his own mind to rest for the 
most part in the same pleasing illusion. 

The same sort of historical romance is shown likewise in 
Scott’s picture of remarkable historical characters. His Rich- 
ard I. is the traditional Richard, with traits heightened and 
ennobled in perfect conformity to the spirit of tradition. Some 
illustration of the same quality might be drawn from his delinea- 
tions of the Puritan rebellions and the Cavalier enthusiasm. We 
might show that he ever dwells on the traits and incidents most 
attractive to a genial and spirited imagination. But the most 
remarkable instance of the power which romantic illusion cxer- 
cised over him is his delineation of Mary Queen of Scots. He 
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. refused at one time of his life to write a biography of that prin- 


cess “ because his opinion was contrary to his feeling.” He evi- 
dently considered her guilt to be clearly established, and thought, 
with a distinguished lawyer, that he should “ direct a jury to find 
her guilty ;” but his fancy, like that of most of his countrymen, 
took a peculiar and special interest in the beautiful lady who, at 
any rate, had suffered so much and so fatally at the hands of a 
queen of England. He could not bring himself to dwell with 
nice accuracy on the evidence which substantiates her criminality, 
or on the still clearer indications of that unsound and over-crafty 
judgment, which was the fatal inheritance of the Stuart family, 
and which, in spite of advantages that scarcely any other family 
in the world has enjoyed, has made their name an historical by- 
word for misfortune. The picture in the Abdot, one of the best 
historical pictures which Scott has given us, is principally the 
picture of the queen as the fond tradition of his countrymen ex- 
hibited her. Her entire innocence, it is true, is never alleged: but 
the enthusiasm of her followers is dwelt on with approving sym- 
pathy; their confidence is sct forth at large; her influence over 
them is skilfully delineated ; the fascination of charms chastened 
by misfortune is delicately indicated. We see a complete picture 
of the beautiful queen, of the suffering and sorrowful but yet not 
insensible woman. Scott could not, however, as a close study 
will show us, quite conceal the unfavourable nature of his funda- 
mental opinion. In one remarkable passage the struggle of the 
judgment is even conspicuous, and in others the sagacity of the 
practised lawyer,—the thread of the attorney, as he used to call 
it,—in his nature, qualifies and modifies the sentiment heredi- 
tary in his countrymen, and congenial to himself. 

This romantic imagination is a habit or power (as we may 
choose to call it) of mind which is almost essential to the highest 
success in the historical novel. The aim, at any rate the effect, 
of this class of works seems to be to deepen and confirm the 
received view of historical personages. A great and acute writer 
may from an accurate study of original documents discover that 
those impressions are erroneous, and by a process of elaborate 
argument substitute others which he deems more accurate. But 
this can only be effected by writing a regular history. The 
essence of the achievement is the proof. If Mr. Froude had put 
forward his view of Henry the Eighth’s character in a professed 
novel, he would have been laughed at. It is only by a rigid ad- 
herence to attested facts and authentic documents, that a view so 
original could obtain even a hearing. We start back with a little 
anger from a representation which is avowedly imaginative, and. 
which contradicts our impressions. We do not like to have our 
opinions disturbed by reasoning ; but it is impertinent to attempt 
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to disturb them by fancies. A writer of the historical novel is 
bound by the popular conception of his subject ; and commonly 
it will be found that this popular impression is to some extent a 
romantic one. An element of exaggeration clings to the popular 
judgment: great vices are made greater, great virtues greater 
also; interesting incidents are made more interesting, softer 
legends more soft. The novelist who disregards this tendency 
will do so at the peril of his popularity. His business is to make 
attraction more attractive, and not to impair the pleasant pic- 
tures of ready-made romance by an attempt at grim reality. 

We may therefore sum up the indications of this character- 
istic excellence of Scott’s novels by saying, that more than any 
novelist he has given us fresh pictures of practical human society, 
with its cares and troubles, its excitements and its pleasures ; 
that he has delineated more distinctly than any one else the 
framework in which this society inheres, and by the boundaries 
of which it is shaped and limited; that he has made more clear 
the way in which strange and eccentric characters grow out of 
that ordinary and usual system of life; that he has extended his. 
view over several periods of society, and given an animated de- 
scription of the external appearance of each, and a firm represen- 
tation of its social institutions; that he has shown very graphi- 
cally what we may call the worldly laws of moral government ; 
and that over all these he has spread the glow of sentiment 
natural to a manly mind, and an atmosphere of generosity con- 
genial to a cheerful one. It is from the collective effect of these 
causes, and from the union of sense and sentiment which is the 
principle of them all, that Scott derives the peculiar healthiness 
which distinguishes him. There are no such books as his for 
the sick-room, or for freshening the painful intervals of a morbid 
mind. Mere sense is dull, mere sentiment unsubstantial ; a sen- 
sation of genial healthiness is only given by what combines the 
solidity of the one and the brightening charm of the other. 

Some guide to Scott’s defects, or to the limitations of his 
genius, if we would employ a less ungenial and perhaps more 
correct expression, is to be discovered, as usual, from the con- 
sideration of his characteristic excellence. As it is his merit to 
give bold and animated pictures of this world, it is his defect to 
give but insufficient representations of qualities which this world 
does not exceedingly prize,—of such as do not thrust themselves 
very forward in it—of such as are in some sense above it. We 
may illustrate this in several ways. 

One of the parts of human nature which are systematically 
omitted in Scott, is the searching and abstract intellect. This 
did not lie in his way. No man had a stronger sagacity, better 
adapted for the guidance of common men, and the conduct of 
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common transactions. Few could hope to form a more correct 
opinion on things and subjects which were brought before him 
in actual life; no man had a more useful intellect. But on the 
other hand, as will be generally observed to be the case, no one 
was less inclined to that probing and seeking and anxious inquiry 
into things in general which is the necessity of some minds, and 
a sort of intellectual famine in their nature. He had no call to 
investigate the theory of the universe, and he would not have 
been able to comprehend those who did. Such a mind as Shel- 
ley’s would have been entirely removed from his comprehension. 
Hic had no call to mix “ awful talk and asking looks” with his love 
of the visible scene. He could not have addressed the universe : 
‘*T have watched 

Thy shadow, and the darkness of thy steps ; 

And my heart ever gazes on the depth 

Of thy deep mysteries. I have made my bed 

In charnels or in coffins, where black death 

Keeps records of the trophies won from thee, 

Hoping to still these obstinate questionings 

Of thee and thine, by forcing some lone ghost, 

Thy messenger, to render up the tale 

Of what we are.” 
Such thoughts would have been to him “ thinking without 
an object,” “ abstracted speculations,” “ cobwebs of the unin- 
telligible brain.” Above all minds his had the Baconian pro- 
pensity to work upon “stuff.” At first sight, it would not 
seem that this was a defect likely to be very hurtful to the 
works of a novelist. The labours of the searching and introspec- 
tive intellect, however needful, absorbing, and in some degree 
delicious, to the seeker himself, are not in general very delightful 
to those who are not secking. Genial men in middle life are 
commonly intolerant of that philosophising which their proto- 
type in old times classed side by side with the lisping of youth. 
The theological novel, which was a few years ago so popular, and 
which is likely to have a recurring influence in times when men’s 
belief is unsettled, and persons who cannot or will not read large 
treatises have thoughts in their minds and inquiries in their 
hearts, suggests to those who are accustomed to it the absence 
elsewhere of what is necessarily one of its most distinctive and 
prominent subjects. The desire to attain a belief, which has be- 
come one ofthe most familiar sentiments of heroes and heroines, 
would have seemed utterly incongruous to the plain sagacity of 
Scott, and also to his old-fashioned art. Creeds are data in his no- 
vels : people have different creeds, but each keeps his own. Some 
persons will think that this is not altogether amiss; nor do we 
particularly wish to take up the defence of the dogmatic novel. 
Nevertheless, it will strike those who are accustomed to the 
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youthful generation of a cultivated time, that the passion of in- 
tellectual inquiry is one of the strongest impulses in many of 
them, and one of those which give the predominant colouring 
to the conversation and exterior mind of many more. And a 
novelist will not exercise the most potent influence over those 
subject to that passion if he entirely omit the delineation of it. 
Scott’s works have only one merit in this relation: they are an 
excellent rest to those who have felt this passion, and have had 
something too much of it. 

The same indisposition to the abstract exercises of the intellect 
shows itself in the reflective portions of Scott’s novels, and per- 
haps contributes to their popularity with that immense majority 
of the world who strongly share in that same indisposition: it 
prevents, however, their having the most powerful intellectual 
influence on those who have at any time of their lives voluntarily 
submitted themselves to this acute and refining discipline. The 
reflections of a practised thinker have a peculiar charm, like the 
last touches of the accomplished artist. The cunning exactitude 
of the professional hand leaves a trace in the very language. <A 
nice discrimination of thought makes men solicitous of the most 
apt expressions to diffuse their thoughts. Both words and mean- 
ing gain a metallic brilliancy, like the glittering precision of the 
pure Attic air. Scott’s is a healthy and genial world of reflection, 
but it wants the charm of delicate exactitude. 

The same limitation of Scott’s genius shows itself in a very 
different portion of art—in his delineation of his heriones. The 
same blunt sagacity of imagination, which fitted him to excel 
in the rough description of obvious life, rather unfitted him for 
delineating the less substantial essence of the female character. 
The nice minutie of society, by means of which female novelists 
have been so successful in delineating their own sex, were rather 
too small for his robust and powerful mind. Perhaps, too, a 
certain unworldliness of imagination is necessary to cnable men 
to comprehend or delineate that essence: unworldliness of life 
is no doubt not requisite; rather, perhaps, worldliness is neces- 
sary to the acquisition of a sufficient experience. But an absorp- 
tion in the practical world does not seem favourable to a com- 
prehension of any thing which does not precisely belong to it. 
Its interests are too engrossing ; its excitements too keen; it mo- 
difies the fancy, and in the change unfits it for every thing else. 
Something, too, in Scott’s character and history made it more 
difficult for him to give a representation of women than of men, 
Goethe used to say, that his idea of woman was not drawn from 
his experience, but that it came to him before experience, and 
that he explained his experience by a reference to it. And though 
this is a German, and not very happy, form of expression, yet it 
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appears to indicate a very important distinction. Some efforts 
of the imagination are made so early in life, just as it were at the 
dawn of the conscious faculties, that we are never able to fancy 
ourselves as destitute of them. They are part of the mental con- 
stitution with which, so to speak, we awoke to existence. These 
are always far more firm, vivid, and definite, than any other 
images of our fancy, and we apply them, half unconsciously, to 
any facts and sentiments and actions which may occur to us later 
in life, whether arising from within or thrust upon us from the 
outward world. Goethe doubtless meant that the idea of the 
female character was to him one of these first elements of ima- 
gination; not a thing puzzled out, or which he remembered 
having conceived, but a part of the primitive conceptions which, 
being coeval with his memory, seemed inseparable from his con- 
sciousness. The descriptions of women likely to be given by this 
sort of imagination will probably be the best descriptions. A 
mind which would arrive at this idea of the female character by 
this process, and so carly, would be one obviously of more than 
usual susceptibility. The early imagination does not commonly 
take this direction; it thinks most of horses and lances, tour- 
naments and knights; only a mind with an unusual and instinc- 
tive tendency to this kind of thought, would be borne thither so 
early or so effectually. And even independently of this probable 
peculiarity of the individual, the primitive imagination in general 
is likely to be the most accurate which men can form ; not, of 
course, of the external manifestations and detailed manners, but 
of the inner sentiment and characteristic feeling of women. The 
early imagination conceives what it docs conceive very justly ; 
fresh from the facts, stirred by the new aspect of things, un- 
dimmed by the daily passage of constantly forgotten images, not 
misled by the irregular analogies of a dislocated life,—the early 
mind sees what it does sce with a spirit and an intentness never 
given to it again. A mind like Goethe’s, of very strong imagina- 
tion, aroused at the earliest age,—not of course by passions, but by 
an unusual strength in that undefined longing which is the pre- 
lude to our passions,—will form the best idea of the inmost female 
nature which masculine nature can form. The trace is evident 
in the characters of women formed by Goethe’s imagination or 
Shakespeare’s, and those formed by such an imagination as that 
of Scott. The latter seems so external. We have traits, features, 
manners; we know the heroine as she appeared in the street ; 
in some degree we know how she talked, but we never know 
how she felt—least of all what she was: we always feel there is 
a world behind, unanalysed, unrepresented, which we cannot 
attain to. Such a character as Margaret in Faust is known to 
us to the very soul; so is Imogen; so is Ophelia. Edith Bel- 
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lenden, Flora Macivor, Miss Wardour, are young ladies who, we 
are told, were good-looking, and well-dressed (according to the 
old fashion) and sensible; but we feel we know but very little of 
them, and they do not haunt our imaginations. The failure of 
Scott in this line of art is more conspicious, because he had not 
in any remarkable degree the later experience of female detail, 
with which some minds have endeavoured to supply the want of 
the early essential imagination, and which Goethe possessed in 
addition to it. It was rather late, according to his biographer, 
before Scott set up for “a squire of dames;” he was a “ lame 
young man, very enthusiastic about ballad poetry;” he was 
deeply in love with a young lady, supposed to be imaginatively 
represented by Flora Macivor, but he was unsuccessful. It 
would be over-ingenious to argue, from his failing in a single 
love-affair, that he had no peculiar interest in young ladies in 
general; but the whole description of his youth shows that young 
ladies exercised over him a rather more divided influence than is 
usual, Other pursuits intervened, much more than is common 
with persons of the imaginative temperament, and he never led 
the life of flirtation from which Goethe believed that he derived 
so much instruction. Scott’s heroines, therefore, are, not unna- 
turally, faulty, since from a want of the very peculiar instinctive 
imagination he could not give us the essence of women, and from 
the habits of his life he could not delineate to us their detailed 
life with the appreciative accuracy of habitual experience. Jeanie 
Deans is probably the best of his heroines, and she is so because 
she is the least of a heroine. The plain matter-of-fact element 
in the peasant-girl’s life and circumstances suited a robust ima- 
gination. There is little in the part of her character that is very 
finely described which is characteristically feminine. She is not 
a masculine, but she is an epicene heroine. Her love-affair with 
Butler, a single remarkable scene excepted, is rather common- 
place than otherwise. 

A similar criticism might be applied to Scott’s heroes. Every 
one feels how commonplace they are — Waverley excepted, 
whose very vacillation gives him a sort of character. ‘They 
have little personality. They are all of the same type ;—ex- 
cellent young men—rather strong—able to ride and climb and 
jump. They are always said to be sensible, and bear out the 
character by being not unwilling sometimes to talk platitudes. 
But we know nothing of their inner life. They are said to be 
in love; but we have no special account of their individual 
sentiments. People show their character in their love more 
than in any thing else. These young gentlemen all love in the 
same way—in the vague commonplace way of this world. We 
have no sketch or dramatic expression of the life within. Their 
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souls are quite unknown to us. If there is an exception, it is 
Edgar Ravenswood. But if we look closely, we may observe that 
the notion which we obtain of his character, unusually broad as 
it is, is not a notion of him in his capacity of hero, but in his 
capacity of distressed peer. His proud poverty gives a distinct- 
ness which otherwise his lineaments would not have. We think 
little of his love ; we think much of his narrow circumstances and 
compressed haughtiness. 

The same exterior delineation of character shows itself in its 
treatment of men’s religious nature. A novelist is scarcely, in 
the notion of ordinary readers, bound to deal with this at all; if 
he does, it will be one of his great difficulties to indicate it gra- 
phically, yet without dwelling on it. Men who purchase a novel 
do not wish a stone or a sermon. All lengthened reflections 
must be omitted; the whole armory of pulpit eloquence. But 
no delineation of human nature can be considered complete which 
omits to deal with man in relation to the questions which occupy 
him as man, with his convictions as to the theory of the uni- 
verse and his own destiny; the human heart throbs on few sub- 
jects with a passion so intense, so peculiar, and so typical. From 
an artistic view, it is a blunder to omit an element which is so 
characteristic of human life, which contributes so much to its ani- 
mation, and which is so picturesque. A reader of a more simple 
mind, little apt to indulge in such criticism, feels ‘a want of 
depth,’ as he would speak, in delineations from which so large an 
clement of his own most passionate and deepest nature is omitted. 
It can hardly be said that there is an omission of the religious 
nature in Scott. But at the same time there is no adequate 
delineation of it. Ifwe refer to the facts of his life, and the view 
of his character which we collect from thence, we shall find that 
his religion was of a qualified and double sort. He was a genial 
man of the world, and had the easy faith in the kindly Dieu des 
bons gens which is natural to such a person; and he had also a 
half-poetic principle of superstition in his nature, inclining him 
to believe in ghosts, legends, fairies, and elfs, which did not affect 
his daily life, or possibly his superficial belief, but was neverthe- 
less very constantly present to his fancy, and affected, as is the 
constitution of human nature, by that frequency, the indefined, 
half-expressed, inexpressible feelings which are at the root of that 
belief. Superstition was a kind of Jacobitism in his religion ; 
as a sort of absurd reliance on the hereditary principle modified 
insensibly his leanings in the practical world, so a belief in the 
existence of unevidenced, and often absurd, supernatural beings, 
qualifies his commonest speculations on the higher world. Both 
these elements may be thought to enter into the highest reli- 
gion; there is a principle of cheerfulness which will justify im 
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its measure a genial enjoyment, and also a principle of fear 
which those who think only of that enjoyment will deem super- 
stition, and which will really become superstition in the over- 
anxious and credulous acceptor of it. But in a true religion 
these two elements will be combined. The character of God 
images itself very imperfectly in any human soul; but in the 
highest it images itself as a whole; it leaves an abiding impres- 
sion which will justify anxiety and allow of happiness. The 
highest aim of the religious novelist would be to show how this 
operates in human character ; to exhibit in their curious modifi- 
cation our religious love, and also our religious fear. In the no- 
vels of Scott the two elements appear in a state of separation, as 
they did in his own mind. We have the superstition of the pea- 
santry in the Antiquary, in Guy Mannering, every where almost; 
we have likewise a pervading tone of genial easy reflection cha- 
racteristic of the man of the world who produced, and agreeable 
to the people of the world who read, these works. But we have 
no picture of the two in combination. We are scarcely led to 
think on the subject at all, so much do other subjects distract 
our interest ; but if we do think, we are puzzled at the contrast. 
We do not know which is true, the uneasy belief of superstition, 
or the easy satisfaction of the world ; we waver between the two, 
and have no suggestion even hinted to us of the possibility of a 
reconciliation. ‘The character of the Puritans certainly did aot 
in general embody such a reconciliation, but it might have been 
made by a sympathising artist the vehicle for a delineation of a 
struggle after it. The two elements of love and fear ranked side 
by side in their minds with an intensity which is rare even in 
minds that feel only one of them. The delineation of Scott is 
amusing, but superficial. He caught the ludicrous traits which 
tempt the mirthful imagination, but no other side of the cha- 
racter pleased him. The man of the world was displeased with 
their obstinate interfering zeal; their intensity of faith was an 
opposition force in the old Scotch polity, of which he liked to 
fancy the harmonious working. They were superstitious enough ; 
but nobody likes other people’s superstitions. Scott’s were of a 
wholly different kind. He made no difficulty as to the observance 
of Christmas-day, and would have eaten potatoes without the 
faintest scruple, although their name does not occur in Scripture. 
Doubtless also his residence in the land of Puritanism did not 
incline him to give any thing except a satirical representation of 
that belief. You must not expect from a Dissenter a faithful 
appreciation of the creed from which he dissents, You cannot 
be impartial on the religion of the place in which you live; you 
may believe it, or you may dislike it ; it crosses your path in too 
many forms for you to be able to look at it with equanimity. 
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Scott had rather a rigid form of Puritanism forced upon him in 
his infancy ; it is asking too much to expect him to be partial 
to it. The aspect of religion which Scott delineates best is that 
which appears in griefs, especially in the grief of strong charac- 
ters. His strong natural nature felt the power of death. He has 
given us many pictures of rude and simple men subdued, if only 
for a moment, into devotion by its presence. 

On the whole, and speaking roughly, these defects in the 
delineation which Scott has given us of human life are but two. 
He omits to give us a delineation of the soul. We have mind, 
manners, animation, but it is the stir of this world. We miss 
the consecrating power; and we miss it not only in its own 
peculiar sphere, which, from the difficulty of introducing the 
deepest elements into a novel, would have been scarcely matter 
for a harsh criticism, but in the place in which a novelist might 
most be expected to delineate it. There are perhaps such things 
as the love-affairs of immortal beings, but no one would learn it 
from Scott. His heroes and heroines are well dressed for this 
world, but not for another; there is nothing even in their love 
which is suitable for immortality. As has been noticed, Scott 
also omits any delineation of the abstract unworldly intellect. 
This too might not have been so severe a reproach, considering 
its undramatic, unanimated nature, if it had stood alone; but 
taken in connection with the omission which we have just spoken 
of, it is most important. As the union of sense and romance 
makes the world of Scott so characteristically agreeable,—a fas- 
cinating picture of this world in the light in which we like best 
to dwell in it, so the deficiency in the attenuated, striving intellect, 
as well as in the supernatural soul, gives to the “ world” of 
Scott the cumbrousness and temporality, in short, the mate- 
rialism, which is characteristic of the world. 

We have dwelt so much on what we think are the character- 
istic features of Scott’s imaginative representations, that we have 
left ourselves no room to criticise the two most natural points of 
criticism in a novelist—plot and style. This is not, however, so 
important in Scott’s case as it would commonly be. He used to 
say, “It was of no use having a plot; you could not keep to it.” 
He modified and changed his thread of story from day to day, — 
sometimes even from bookselling reasons, and on the suggestion 
of others. An elaborate work of narrative art could not be pro- 
duced in this way, every one will concede; the-highest imagina- 
tion, able to look far over the work, is necessary for that task. 
But the plots produced, so to say, by the pen of the writer as he 
passes over the events are likely to have a freshness and a suit- 
ableness to those events, which is not possessed by the inferior 
writers who make up a mechanical plot before they commence. 
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The procedure of the highest genius doubtless is scarcely a pro- 
cedure: the view of the whole story comes at once upon its 
imagination like the delicate end and the distinct beginning of 
some long vista. But all minds do not possess the highest mode 
of conception ; and among lower modes, it is doubtless better to 
possess the vigorous fancy which creates each separate scene in 
succession as it goes, than the pedantic intellect which designs 
every thing long before it is wanted. There is a play in uncon- 
scious creation which no voluntary elaboration and preconceived. 
fitting of distinct ideas can ever hope to produce. If the whole 
cannot be created by one bounding effort, it is better that each 
part should be created separately and in detail. 

The style of Scott would deserve the highest praise if M. 
Thiers could establish his theory of narrative language. He 
maintains that an historian’s language approaches perfection in 
proportion as it aptly communicates what is meant to be nar- 
rated without drawing any attention to itself. Scott’s style ful- 
fils this condition. Nobody rises from his works without a most 
vivid idea of what is related, and no one is able to quote a single 
phrase in which it has been narrated. We are inclined, how- 
ever, to differ from the great French historian, and to oppose to 
him a theory derived from a very different writer. Coleridge 
used to maintain that all good poetry was untranslatable into 
words of the same Janguage without injury to the sense: the 
meaning was, in his view, to be so inseparably intertwined even 
with the shades of the language, that the change of a single ex- 
pression would make a difference in the accompanying fecling, 
if not in the bare signification: consequently, all good poctry 
must be remembered exactly,—to change a word is to modify 
the essence. Rigidly this theory can only be applied to a few 
kinds of poetry, or special passages in which the imagination is 
exerting itself to the utmost, and collecting from the whole range 
of associated language the very expressions which it requires. 
The highest excitation of feeling is necessary to this peculiar 
felicity of choice. In calmer moments the mind has either a less 
choice, or less acuteness of selective power. Accordingly, in 
prose it would be absurd to expect any such nicety. Still, on 
great occasions in imaginative fiction, there should be passages 
in which the words seem to cleave to the matter. The excitement 
is as great as in poetry. The words should become part of the 
sense. They should attract our attention, as this is necessary to 
impress them on the memory; but they should not in so doing 
distract attention from the meaning conveyed. On the contrary, 
it is their inseparability from their meaning which gives them 
their charm and their power. In truth, Scott’s language, like 
his sense, was such as became a bold sagacious man of the world. 
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He used the first sufficient words which came uppermost, and 
seems hardly to have been sensible, even in the works of others, 
of that exquisite accuracy and inexplicable appropriateness of 
which we have been speaking. 

To analyse in detail the faults and merits of even a few of 
the greatest of the Waverley Novels would be impossible in the 
space at our command on the present occasion. We have only 
attempted a general account of a few main characteristics. [Every 
critic must, however, regret to have to leave topics so tempting 
to remark as many of Scott’s stories, and a yet greater number 
of his characters, 


Arr. IX.—LOUIS NAPOLEON AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


La Presse, 20° Feerier. Paris. 
Count Walewski’s Despatch, Jan. 20th. Parliamentary Paper. 


In the lives of most men, and especially of those who navigate 
the troubled waters of political ambition, there occur critical 
conjunctures at once conclusive as to their real character, and 
decisive of their future course. Many actions will bear two 
interpretations ; and, according as we read them in a charitable 
or a censorious spirit, may be held to indicate either a virtue, 
or the vice which is its closest analogue and counterfeit. Deeds 
of unquestionable severity may be either stern justice or savage 
cruelty ; mild and gentle proceedings may proclaim either culp- 
able weakness or wise leniency ; and only by the light of after 
events can we determine in which category to place them. Acts 
of lawless despotism may have been forced on a reluctant ruler 
by the terrible necessities of an abnormal time, or they may 
be the congenial resources of an arbitrary and self-seeking tem- 
per; and it is by the conduct pursued when the exceptional 
crisis has given place to ordinary life that we can judge which 
interpretation must be put upon the past. Again: the day 
comes in every questionable career, when the man who has long 
coquetted with two mistresses must decide which he will cleave 
to and which he will abandon ; when the upward or the down- 
ward course must be taken consciously, avowedly, and for ever ; 
when it is no longer possible to hold the language appropriate 
to one set of doctrines, and at the same time to pursue the line 
of action obviously dictated by another; when by some step 
which cannot be retraced, by some deed which cannot be un- 
done, we break with an uncertain past, and are committed 
to an inevitable future ; and when the fearful fiat goes forth, 
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“He that is unjust, let him be unjust still; he that is filthy, 
let him be filthy still.” For, however terrible may be the tenet, 
in political life at least there is a great truth at the bottom of 
the fatalistic creed ;—there is a period at which free-will, and 
the power of recovery, and the hope of redemption, altogether 
die away ; when one false or wicked proceeding entails another 
by a cogent and irresistible law of sequence; and where the 
guilt consists less in each successive crime than in the one 
first offence which made these crimes inevitable. 

Such a critical and revealing point in his career, as it seems 
to us, was the 14th of January to Louis Napoleon. Six years 
ago he had seized the supreme power by an act of undeniable 
perfidy and violence. Those who, like ourselves, watched the 
politics of France merely as spectators, did not approve of the 
coup-d’état, did not even pardon or condone it ; but, as it were, 
postponed the matter for future judgment, when subsequent 
circumstances should have made clear both the motives that 
dictated it and the use that was made of it. We remembered 
that the Republic which he overthrew had been forced upon a 
notoriously unwilling nation by a section of the Parisian mob 
and the Parisian politicians; that the immense numerical ma- 
jority of the people had afterwards sanctioned the deed, and 
rewarded the doer; and that from the decision of this popular 
tribunal], however we may repudiate its jurisdiction, no French- 
man who had assisted in establishing universal suffrage as the 
basis of the constitution, could with any decency appeal; that 
the later proceedings of the suppressed Assembly had not been 
such as to make us sanguine of its success, or admirers of its 
wisdom or its vigour, or desirous of its continuance ; and that, 
beyond all question, there were elements of frightful convulsion 
and confusion then fermenting in the social mass in France 
that made thousands, who were neither timid nor dishonest, 
long for the shelter of a sole instead of a divided authority, and 
welcome the temporary enthronement of a power above and 
beyond the law. It was felt, moreover, that net only the ideas 
of liberty, but the wish for it, among our neighbours bore a 
character wholly different from ours,—that they always in- 
vested the government with functions and with forces which 
we should deem highly dangerous,—and that it was far from 
improbable that what they really wanted, and what would 
really suit them, was, not self-government, but a governor of 
their own choice; and that if this were so, Louis Napoleon 
might be the precise ruler that they needed. It was quite pos- 
sible too, and by no means unlikely, that a man who had suf- 
fered so much, who had written so sagaciously, and who had 
studied so closely the merits of British institutions, might be 
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better able than another to unite the repressive energies which 
were imperative with the temperate freedom which was so de- 
sirable. His language was promising and solemn; he main- 
tained the forms of liberal institutions, into which at any time 
freer life might be infused, and to which freer scope might be 
gradually given; the old tribunals remained ; the liberty of the 
press was indeed restricted, but few doubted the necessity of 
this restriction at so critical a time; and it was not suppressed, 
nor subjected to a preliminary censorship. In a word, the 
whole scheme of government was so contrived, that a just, 
generous, and beneficent ruler might employ it for the best of 
purposes, and so as to produce in time the best of practical re- 
sults. Every thing depended on the spirit in which it should 
be administered : and that spirit remained to be decided. The 
system established was capable of either being tightened into 
the completest despotism, or expanded and relaxed into the 
fullest and safest constitutionalism, according as the will of 
the ruler might determine, or the power of the people might 
compel. 

In like manner, it rested with Louis Napoleon to decide 
whether the Empire should be war or peace. He might use his 
position to carry out the vain dreams of his brooding and en- 
thusiastic youth, and involve Europe, his country, and himself 
in conflicts which would convulse the first, exhaust the second, 
and destroy the last. Or he might, sobered and satisfied by 
his long-sought elevation, apply himself to soothe and repress 
the uneasy and unprincipled ambition of a portion of his army 
and of the more turbulent and reckless spirits among his 
immediate supporters, and turn his genius and his efforts to 
develop the material resources of France, and enrich her by 
commerce, industry, and peace. We were willing to hope the 
best from his administration, both in home and foreign matters. 

At first he used his power in domestic concerns with con- 
siderable moderation ; and people, in consideration of the res 
dura et regnit novitas, were willing to forgive much repressive 
severity. But though till lately nothing was done so decided 
as to throw off all decent pretensions of civic freedom and the 
general weal, yet it soon became obvious that the tendency of 
his measures on the whole was not towards liberty or the en- 
couragement of constitutional action. The more eminent men, 
who had been temporarily exiled, returned to Paris. Louis 
Napoleon endeavoured, but in vain, to induce some of them to 
join his government. Society went on much as before; plots 
ceased, or became insignificant ; a son was born; and hostile 
politicians generally acquiesced in the inevitable, and postponed 
all hopes of change till some unforeseen occurrence should alter 
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the aspect of affairs. It was universally accepted as a proba- 
bility that the Bonaparte dynasty would now last his life. Still 
there was no movement on his part towards relaxing govern- 
ment action, or permitting a freer expression of popular will or 
dissentient views. Plain speaking in the Chambers was more 
and more frowned upon ; opposition was increasingly unwel- 
come ; interference with elections grew more and more shame- 
less, peremptory, and avowed ; municipal and local privileges 
were every where suppressed ; the press continued to receive 
repeated “warnings ;” public men and literary professors who 
wrote in any periodicals but those slavishly devoted to the 
government were cautioned, menaced, or destitués. Altogether, 
it was too plain that the movement was not towards greater 
political freedom, but towards less. 

In fact, it could not easily be otherwise. Never was it more 
obvious ‘than in the recent career of Louis Napoleon how diffi- 
cult it is for power ill gained to be well used. The violent 
seizure of the supreme power offended so many patriots, disap- 
pointed so many legitimate ambitions, inflicted so many unpar- 
donable injuries, and outraged so many just and loyal sensibili- 
ties, that it created for the Emperor a host of foes who could (or 
whom it was naturally supposed could) only be kept down by 
a continuance and extension of measures similarly violent in 
character. And the same act, by rendering it impossible for 
any statesman of established reputation and trained experience 
in high office decently to give in their adherence and their sup- 
port to a government which originated in so unjustifiable a 
proceeding, necessarily forced Louis Napoleon to seek his mi- 
nisters among unscrupulous partisans, who had neither official 
knowledge, nor political sagacity, nor damageable character, 
and who in consequence could not only render him little real 
assistance, but were always getting him into scrapes. 

In relation to foreign policy, his course has on the whole 
been scarcely more reassuring. We will not speak now of the 
various tentative proposals, which, as is well known to the ini- 
tiated, he put forth in different quarters early in his career, 
indicative of an inclination to ape his predecessor, the first Na- 
poleon. These might have been merely the yet undissipated 
fumes of youthful ambition, and were soon cast aside for more 
practical ideas. But he cultivated and petted the army in a 
manner which gave well-grounded uneasiness; and it is noto- 
rious that many foolish and mischievous projects floated through 
his brain. From the first, though with dangerous intervals of 
illicit fancy and desire, he felt the immense importance both to 
his character and his position of the English alliance ; and as 
far as diplomatic intercourse with us is concerned, he has been 
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honourable, straightforward, and, with rare exceptions, uniform 
and steady. The Crimean war he felt to be a grand opporiunity 
both for the consolidation of his throne and the enhancement 
of his grandeur and his fame; and unfortunately, the entire 
absence of all native justice or generosity in the fond of his 
character led him, in many instances, to consider less the com- 
mon objects of the great alliance than how to extract the greatest 
possible amount of individual and selfish profit out of the joint 
transaction. But little of this truth oozed out at the time. It 
was felt to be desirable to suppress facts the publication of which 
were sure to irritate, and might seriously compromise the great 
object we had in view; and much will never be known till the 
final cessation of the French and English alliance. It is, how- 
ever, beyond question, that on several most critical occasions 
the imperial generals did not act the part of generous or loyal 
comrades ; nor did the Emperor either give them the command 
or set them the example. On the whole, then, the close of 1857 
found Louis Napoleon tending towards a wrong and fatal course 
both in foreign and domestic policy, but still not irretrievably 
committed to the bad. 

Matters were in this position when, on the 14th of last Ja- 
nuary, an attempt was made upon his life so desperate, brutal, 
and sanguinary, as at once to arouse a strong popular enthu- 
siasm in his favour, to make him an object of sympathy through- 
out Europe, and to cause'a reaction of abhorrence against his 
assassins in all minds not utterly perverted by false doctrines 
or maddened by intolerable suffering. Assassination, even 
where the tyrant is a monster and the “assailant a man of pure 
patriotism and of many wrongs, has always been held, even by 
the most zealous votaries of freedom, to be at least a question- 
able act; and where not an indisputable crime, to be usually 
an unprofitable blunder. This is the almost unanimous verdict 
of mankind, even where one life alone is aimed at, where that 
one life has long been forfeited to his country’s justice, and is 
obviously and unquestionably the sole obstacle to a better state 
of things. But in Orsini’s plot there was every thing to excite 
reprobation and disgust. It was planned by foreigners ; ; it was 
contrived in an asylum of hospitable protectors ; it was de- 
signed to create a general confusion, out of which profit to their 
country might possibly be drawn ; and, worst of all, it was not 
the assassination of Louis Napoleon himself, it was a wholesale 
and indiscriminate slaughter of all near him—his wife among 
the number—for the sake, or for the chance, of including him 
among the victims. In short, it was an assassination from which 
political assassins of ordinary decency, honour, humanity, and 
patriotism, would have shrunk. All who loved order were hor- 
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rified at the spirit which it manifested, and the consequences 
which might have resulted from its success. All who loved jus- 
tice were indignant at an act which, even in the creed of wild de- 
magogues, was massacre, not punishment. All true patriots, all 
earnest friends of liberty, were saddened and ashamed, furious 
at the dishonour brought upon their cause, and eager to disavow 
all participation in such crimes, and all toleration for such cri- 
minals. In a moment Louis Napoleon regained by the faults 
of his enemies all that he had lost by his own, It was a grand 
opportunity ; but he lost it, and abused it. He might have 
seized it for the inauguration of a new, a securer, and a more 
liberal policy. He has made it the starting-point for a severer 
and more rigid course of despotism and oppression. He might 
have made it the pretext for abandoning those police measures 
of repression-and espionage the uselessness of which to protect 
him it had made so flagrantly manifest. He might have thrown 
himself on the newly-awakened sympathies of the liberal party, 
and have thus bound them by all feelings of generosity and 
honour at least to forbearance and assistance. He might have 
appealed with success to all Europe against his enemies, now 
that it had been made plain of what those enemies were capable. 

Instead of this, let us see what his course has been—first at 
home, and then abroad. His measures in both directions have 
been such as to indicate a judgment bewildered and distorted 
by alarm. We fully admit the alarm to be natural. So ferocious 
and frightful an attentat might well shake the stoutest nerves; 
especially when, in addition, it is understood that he has more 
than once received formal sentence of death from the Carbonari, 
a secret society to which he, along with Orsini’s father, formerly 
belonged, and of the desperate character of whose members he 
is well aware. But dismay and dread never dictate a really 
courageous or judicious policy. He has acted, and is acting, as 
if he believed ‘all France to be filled with revolutionary plots 
on the point of breaking out. We have no doubt that “i does 
believe this; and if it were, it ought to show him more than 
any thing else how entirely erroneous all his past policy of re- 
pression has been, which leaves him after six years of reign on 
as dangerous a volcano as ever. His first step was the parcelling 
out of France into five military divisions, with a marshal at 
the head of each; a plan which would not be an unwise one 
were civil war raging or imminent, but which could be needed 
in no other contingency ; and which clearly indicates on his 
part either the determination to be prepared for such an event, 
or the design to place the whole country under military rule 
and martial law as soon as he sees an occasion or a pretext for 
doing so. 
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This proceeding derives an ominous significance from his 
second step, which was the dismissal of M. Billault, his former 
Minister of the Interior, for one still more obsequious and arbi- 
trary, viz. General Espinasse. The substitution at the head of 
the Home Office of a soldier for a civilian was a change of evil 
augury, and looked doubly inauspicious to those who remem- 
bered what were the antecedents of the new official. General 
Espinasse was the chief instrument of the Emperor in carrying 
out the details of the coup-d’état, and in executing the special 
violences ordered on that occasion; and in consideration of 
these services he was not only promoted, but was protected 
from the consequences which his bungling mismanagement of 
the Dobrudscha expedition would otherwise have brought upon 
him. In a word, he is in every sense the creature of the Em- 
peror ; and in order that no doubt might remain of the reasons 
which led to his appointment, and of its real purpose and mean- 
ing, he himself addressed the following circular to the prefects 
on his accession to office : 


“‘S1rn,—The confidence placed in me by the Emperor has induced 
him to appoint me Minister of the Interior. That mark of confidence 
gives me a title of respect which needs no further explanations to you. 
But the public may perhaps discuss the appointment of a military man 
to functions which are exclusively civil. 

Let us state the real signification of a fact the character of which 
must neither be distorted nor attenuated. 

France, tranquil, prosperous, and glorious, under a government of 
restoration, has abandoned herself for six years to perhaps an excessive 
confidence in the subsiding of anarchical passions which the energy of 
the sovereign and the solemn will of the country seemed to have entirely 
annihilated. .. . 

An execrable attempt has opened all eyes, and has revealed to us 
the savage resentment and the culpable hopes which still glimmer 
among the ashes of the revolutionary party. Of that party, we must 
neither overrate nor underrate the strength. Its odious attempt has 
alarmed the country ; we must give it the pledges of safety it requires. 
Discretionary or superfluous measures are not the point in question. 
What we want is a watchful incessant surveillance, ready to prevent, 
prompt and firm to repress, always calm as power and justice should 
be ; in fact, our populations, who have been justly alarmed, must be 
reassured that the good have no reason to fear, and that the wicked must 
tremble. This is the most important part of my task, and for this the 
Emperor selected me. France wishes the maintenance of order, respect 
for the institutions established by her suffrages, and a firm suppression 
of plots against the sovereign she has elected; and this she shall have.” 


_ This is plain speaking with a witness. We cannot be long 
in doubt as to the nature of the securities to be taken against 
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plots, and the mode in which the wicked (7. e. the opponents of 
Louis Napoleon) are to be made to tremble, when we are told 
that they are something which a civilian cannot effect, and 
which a soldier can. 

The Emperor’s third step, and the last which we shall notice, 
is the new law against expected criminals—the “mesure de 
sireté générale,” as it is called; and as our object is not to argue 
and declaim, so much as simply to put our readers in possession 
of the facts in intelligible and significant succession, we shall 
here transcribe the principal clauses of the law as passed. 

The first clause inflicts a maximum penalty of five years’ 
imprisonment and ten thousand francs fine on every one who 
publicly excites in any manner to.the commission of certain 
seditious offences, though the provocation remains destitute 
of consequences. The second clause condemns to a maximum 
imprisonment of two years and a fine of two thousand francs 
every one who, in order to disturb the public peace, or to bring 
the Imperial government into hatred or contempt, practises any 
schemes, or keeps up any connection, either at home or abroad— 
(“a pratiqué des maneuvres ou entretenu des intelligences, soit 
iTintérieur, soit 4 l’étranger”). By the fifth and sixth clauses, 
all persons condemned under this law, or under five or six 
others which are enumerated, may, as a measure of security, 
be either banished, or transported, or internés, 7.e. confined to 
any town or district named by the authorities. By the seventh 
clause, any one may be banished, transported, or interné, who 
has been punished, rightfully or wrongfully, for the sake of public 
safety (qui a été, soit condamné, sort interné, sort expulsé, ou trans- 
porte, par mesure de stireté générale) in consequence of the in- 
surrection, “or events,” of 1848, 1849, and 1851. And finally, 
clause 10 authorises the infliction of these penalties without any 
process of law, without recourse to any tribunal, and at the sole 
will and pleasure of the Minister of the Interior, the Prefect of 
the Department, and the General in command of the district ! 

Now it is perfectly idle to argue, as M. de Morny does, that 
this law will be executed with moderation, and is directed solely 
against bad citizens and the enemies of society. It confers on 
the government all the powers which the most ferocious despot 
could desire. It may be designed to strike the bad only, but it 
would be equally efficacious against the good ; and we know too 
well what, under the Imperial régime, is the standard of good 
and bad. The most cursory perusal is sufficient to show that 
this “loi de streté générale” has all the faults which a law can 
have. The offences are vague and undefined ; any one suspected 
of them by the authorities—any one whom it may find it conve- 
nient to suspect of them—can be at once imprisoned, and in 
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certain cases transported, without depositions, without wit- 
nesses, without trial, without defence, without warning. Any 
one who has been punished in the most excited moments of 
civil war may, without any new offence, and even though 
wholly innocent of the old one, be at once subjected to the 
heaviest secondary punishment known to the law. And finally, 
any one who expresses an opinion hostile or unfavourable to the 
actual government of France, were the opinion ever so deco- 
rously expressed, and the speaker or writer ever so eminent and 
honest, may be imprisoned and mulcted in a heavy fine; for in 
the hands of the French police and French judges the phrase, 
pratiquer des maneuvres ou entretenir des intelligences, will in- 
clude every form of disapproval or opposition. Every letter 
written to friends in England by M. de Tocqueville, M. Guizot, 
or M. Villemain (and letters are constantly opened at the post- 
office), exposes each of these gentlemen to the full penalties of 
two years’ imprisonment, and two thousand francs amende. We 
do not for a moment imagine that the Emperor actually designs 
to do any thing so monstrous—he is far too sagacious ; he only 
desires to have legal authorisation to do whatever he may 
please; but there are those about him who both desire these 
arbitrary powers, and are mad enough and bad enough to’ use 
them to his ruin and their own. The new law will not lie idle: 
already Espinasse (who sees plots and conspiracies every where) 
has arrested 1300 persons, 750 in Paris alone. 

‘M. de Morny, in his report on this law, declares that it 
took its origin from the attentat of the 14th of January. An 
article in the Monitewr, believed to emanate from the Emperor 
himself, declares that it was conceived and prepared some time 
previous, in consequence of the prevalence of secret societies 
and sanguinary and seditious plots. If M. de Morny’s state- 
ment is correct, we can only say that the law bears no logical 
relation whatever to its alleged antecedent and cause ; for none 
of those concerned in the attentat would be touched by any of 
its provisions, nor was it needed to reach their accomplices in 
France (if any), whom the police might have seized without any 
fresh powers. If, on the other hand, the Emperor’s version is 
the correct one, what a condemnation does he pass upon his 
own government, and what doubt does he throw upon its as- 
serted popularity, if plots and conspiracies still so swarm on 
every side of him that a law like this is needed in the seventh 
year of his reign ! 

To sum up the course and direction of internal policy in 
France, then, since January, we have— 
1. The division of the country among five military chiefs. 
2. The appointment of a soldier instead of a civilian as 
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Minister of the Interior, with the avowed design of dealing 
peremptorily, and in a military fashion, with all offenders. 

3. The enactment of a law which places every Frenchman 
who has ever been involved in the troubles of the last ten 
years at the mercy of three officials—virtually of one; and 
which renders every opponent or disapprover of the Imperial 
proceedings liable to heavy fine and long imprisonment. 


Let us now look at the effect of the attentat of the 14th of 
January on the foreign relations of the Emperor, or rather on 
the relations between France and England. And here, as in 
the preceding pages, we shall content ourselves with a simple 
narrative of the principal facts of the case. We can make every 
allowance for shaken nerves and irritated feeling. It was 
perfectly natural that Louis Napoleon, and all his friends and 
dependents, and that portion of the army and the people which 
is devoted to him, should have been both alarmed and exas- 
perated by the murderous attempt, and, in the first burst of 
indignation, should express their feelings in brusque and un- 
measured language. It was quite right that, under the circum- 
stances, we should be forbearing and conciliatory to the utmost 
limit consistent with truth, dignity, and prudence. Let us see, 
then, if the boundary lines of permissible irritation and of wise 
endurance have not been passed by the respective ministers on 
both sides. 

The key-note of the tone and language intended to be held 
towards this country was struck by the Count de Morny,—about 
the most violent and mischievous of the Emperor’s creatures,— 


in presence of his master, and at the opening of the Legislative | 


Chamber, of which he is the president, on January 18th. He 
said: ‘ 

“We cannot conceal from you, sire, that the populations whom we 
have recently quitted are rendered uneasy by your clemency, which is 
too apt to be measured by the goodness of your heart ; and when they 
see such abominable crimes imagined and prepared abroad, they ask, 
how it is possible that friendly governments can be powerless to break up 
those laboratories of assassination, and how it can be that the sacred laws 
of hospitality should be applicable to wild beasts. Sire, your government, 
which is founded on two principles—the principle of authority, and the 
principle of the protection of honest men—ought, at any price, to put 
a stop to these periodical convulsions.” 





This language certainly was scarcely decorous in the mouth 
of an official so highly placed as M. de Morny; but might 
perhaps be pardoned in an excited adulator speaking in the 
presence of his idol. 

The next feature in the case was Walewski’s famous des- 
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patch of January 20th, a deliberate and official document. The 
following are the passages against which exception has been 
taken : 7 

“The preliminary proceedings instituted on the criminal attempt 
on the person of the Emperor are pursuing their course, and we shall 
ere long learn the definite result ; but there is one point on which, even 
at present, we can have no doubt :—this attempt, like those which have 
preceded it, was projected in England, 

It was in England that Pianori formed the design of attacking the 
Emperor ; it was from London that, in a recent affair, Mazzini, Ledru 
Rollin, and Campanella directed the hired brawos whom they had armed ; 
it was there also that the authors of the late conspiracy prepared at 
leisure their means of action, contrived and fabricated the destructive 
instruments which they employed, and it was thence they started to 
execute their plan..... 

The Government of his Majesty has no intention of complaining 
that its adversaries can find a refuge on English soil, and live there 
peaceably under the protection of British laws while remaining faith- 
ful to their principles and even to their passions. But how widely 
different is the attitude of the demagogues who have established them- 
selves in England! It is no longer the hostility of erring parties 
manifesting itself by the excesses of the press, and by every violence 
of language ; it is no longer even the labour of the factions seeking to 
agitate opinion and provoke disorder: ¢z 7s assassination reduced to a 
doctrine, preached openly, and practised in repeated attempts, the last of 
which has just astounded all Europe. 

Ought, then, the right of asylum to protect such a state of things ? 
Is hospitality due to assassins? Should English legislation serve to 

Javour their designs and their maneuvres ; and can it continue to protect 
persons who thus place themselves outside the pale of common law, 
and expose themselves to the ban of humanity ? 

In submitting these questions to the Government of her Britannic 
Majesty, the Government of the Emperor . . . believes t has a right 
to count upon the co-operation of England. ... . The Government of 
Great Britain can assist us in averting the danger of these guilty enter- 
prises by giving us a guarantee of security which no state can refuse to 
a neighbouring state, and which we are authorised in expecting from an 
ally. Full of confidence in the exalted reason of the English Cabinet, 
we abstain from all indications of the measures which it may be desir- 
able to take to satisfy our wishes, satisfied that we shall not have ap- 
pealed in vain to their conscience and their friendly fairness.” 


Now (premising, by the way, that we think the House of 
Commons were perfectly right in their vote on Mr. Milner 
Gibson’s amendment) we confess that we do not see in this 
despatch the extremely offensive character which some have 
attributed to it. It is true the language is less courteous, less 
periphrastic, and more peremptory than is usual in diploma- 
tic communications ; but it is reasonable and straightforward, 
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though eager and excited. If tt had stood alone, its peculiar 
tone might well have been passed over without comment. There 
is much in it that calls for answer, but nothing to arouse 
a feeling of insulted dignity. Every state has a right to call 
on every neighbouring and friendly state to aid it in guarding 
against and preventing murderous conspiracies, so far as its 
laws will enable it to do so; and we should always be prompt 
to offer such aid. The paragraph declaring that “assassination 
has been established into a system and preached openly in 
England” has given very needless and groundless umbrage. It 
is confined to the proceedings of foreign demagogues (the con- 
text admits of no wider application) ; and the pamphlet now 
under prosecution, as well as others understood to have been 
seized, fully justifies the charge. If, moreover, the view of the 
actual state of the law taken by Sir Richard Bethell be correct 
(which we do not believe), Walewski was warranted in say- 
ing that English legislation does (unintentionally) facilitate the 
designs of conspirators and assassins, and ought, as a matter of 
prudence, justice, and good sense—independently of all con- 
sideration of what is due to an ally—to be rectified at once. 
Further, if pamphlets of the nature alleged have really been 
published and promulgated, the Attorney-General has been to 
blame in not having long since put the existing law in force 
against them, and the French Government has been careless in 
not having ere now called our attention to the fact. But while 
admitting all this, it was most important to point out to M. 
Walewski, and through him to the French nation, first, that 
the alleged circumstance of all hostile designs against foreign 
governments originating among refugees on English soil is 
the simple and inevitable consequence of England being the 
only land wherein refugees can find shelter ; secondly, that the 
assertion that a recent attack was planned and directed by 
Mazzini and Ledru Rollin is one for which the French Go- 
vernment was unable to bring the slightest shade of proof, 
and ought not therefore to be passed over without contra- 
diction; and thirdly, that it is of the very nature and essence 
of our laws to take cognisance only of acted offences, not of 
criminal designs, and that therefore the special protection 
which M. Walewski desired, viz. such as could be afforded by 
a police system as inquisitorial and arbitrary as that which 
fails so signally in France, it is wholly out of our power to 
provide. 

Unfortunately, however, M. Walewski’s despatch, pardon- 
able and harmless as it might be in itself, did not stand alone. 
Three days afterwards Count Persigny, the French ambassador, 


in reply to a congratulatory address from the Lord Mayor and 
KK 
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Common Council of London, delivered a speech in which the 
following passages occur : 


“Permit me to tell you what is the real question. It does not lie 


in the attempts at assassination themselves, nor even in the crime of 
the 14th of January, of which your Government would promptly have 
warned us if it could have known of it beforehand. The whole ques- 
tion is in the moral situation of France, which has become anxiously 
doubtful of the real sentiments of England. Reasoning by analogy, 
popular opinion declares that were there in France men sufficiently 
infamous to recommend in their clubs, in their papers, in their writ- 
ings of every kind, the assassination of a foreign sovereign, and actually 
to prepare its execution, a French administration would not watt to 
receive the demands of a foreign government, nor to see the enterprise 
set on foot. To act against such enterprises, to anticipate such crimes, 
public notoriety would be sufficient to set our law in motion, and measures 
of security would be taken immediately. 

Well, then, France is astonished that nothing of a like nature should 
have taken place in England ; and Frenchmen say, ‘ Either the English 
law is adequate, and then why is it not applied? or it 1s inadequate, 
and then why does not a free country, which makes its own laws, 
supply the defect? In a word, France does not understand, and can- 
not understand, this state of things ; and therein lies the harm, for she 
may mistake the true sentiments of her ally, and no longer believe in her 
sincerity.” 


Now it is undeniable that these phrases contain something 
very like severe pressure, if not an actual menace, though care- 
fully disguised ; and to say the least, the language is scarcely 
decorous from a man in M. de Persigny’s position. It is as 
much as to say: “France looks upon you with great suspicion, 
and I am afraid will quarrel with you unless you alter your 
law and practice.” But even this by itself might be excused ; 
for M. de Persigny is reputed to be an honest man, warmly 
attached to the Emperor, and something of an excitable and 
vehement enthusiast; and we know how difficult foreigners 
of all continental nations find it to understand our horror of 
police espionage and of preventive laws, and we can pardon 
much, even in a diplomatist, on the score of sincerity and zeal. 

But, last and worst, come the addresses of the French colo- 
nels, accepted by the Emperor, and published by notorious m- 
nisterial sanction in the official organ of the French Government. 
English pride at once took umbrage ; and we cannot wonder 
that it did so, for uncivil bluster and vulgar insolence could 
scarcely go further. These addresses appeared in the Moniteur 
continuously from January 19th to January 29th, and were de- 
clared to be selections, “in order that the country should know 
the spirit which animates the army” (Moniteur, Jan. 26). 
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The 82d Regiment “demands to form the advanced guard 
to follow the wild beasts to their den.” The 59th “demands an 
account from the country under whose laws those monsters are 
sheltered.” Count Gudin, commanding the Second Military 
Division, “demands that not only shall the miserable assassins 
receive the chastisement of their crimes, but likewise that the in- 
famous den where such infernal machinations are planned shall 
be destroyed for ever.” The 8th Cuirassiers and others “would 
see with pleasure realised the idea set forth in the Emperor's pre- 
sence by the President of the Corps Législatif ;” and four or five 
other regiments ask, “Js your faithful army to remain passive 
spectators of those terrific conspiracies which, tolerated to-day, 
being paid to-morrow, come from a foreign country to period- 
ically carry desolation into our country and compromise its 
destiny ?” 

All this, no doubt, is bad enough. Still, we do not know 
that it would have been worth while to take note of the un- 
mannerly braggadocio of men who are under no obligation to 
be gentlemen either by birth or education, and who perhaps 
are accustomed only to the language of the garrison and the 
guard-room.* But the publication of such addresses in the 
Moniteur,—nay, more, the selection of such out of numbers of 
others for special honour,—was a grave offence against decency 
and friendly behaviour, and showed us in what way we ought 
to read the more cultivated phrases of Morny, Persigny, and 
Walewski. Even this offence, however, must be considered as 
withdrawn and wiped out by the frank and ample expression 
of regret which the Emperor transmitted as soon as he was 
made aware of the state of feeling in this country, and which 
Sir George Grey read in the House of Commons on the occasion 
of the first debate. He enjoined Walewski to write thus to 
Count Persigny : 

“The account you give me of the effect produced in England by 
the insertion in the Moniteur of certain addresses from the army has 
not escaped my attention, and I have made a report of it to the Em- 
peror. You are aware ... . of the care we have taken, in applying 
for the concurrence of her Majesty’s government, to avoid every thing 
that could bear the appearance of pressure on our part, and to show 
our confidence in its loyalty ; . .. . and if, in the enthusiastic mani- 
festations of the devotion of the army, words have been inserted which 
have seemed in England to be characterised by a different sentiment, 


* Tt is, however, fair to state in extenuation a rumour we have heard, but of 
the accuracy of which we profess no opinion, viz. that for some time back a prac- 
tice has prevailed of copying or lithographing the most offensive articles against 
Louis Napoleon which appear in the English papers, and forwarding these as 
letters to officers of various regiments, who, if really attached to the Emperor, 
would of course be much exasperated by the proceeding. 
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they are too much opposed to the uniform language of the Emperor's 
government for it to be possible to attribute them to any thing but 
inadverterice caused by the number of those addresses. The Emperor 
enjoins you to say to Lord Clarendon how much he regrets it.” 


Why, then, since we are content to doubt, to excuse, or to 
condone all the separate acts of incivility chargeable upon the 
French minister on occasion of the attentat, do we hold the de- 
cision of the House of Commons, condemning the mode in which 
our Government had managed the controversy, to have been 
righteous, dignified, and wise? For a very simple reason. The 
Emperor per sonal ly had, by his apology, set himself right with 
the English nation :—it was necessary that the English nation 
should set itself right with the French army, with the French 
minister, and with its own Government. The excuse of inad- 
vertence—strictly true, we believe, so far as the Emperor was 
concerned—was wholly untrue as far as the immediate offend- 
ers were concerned. The language of Morny; the unpermissible 
demeanour of Persigny; the careful selection (probably by Fould 
or Morny) of the offensive addresses for insertion in the Moni- 
teur; the instantaneous publication in that organ of Walewski’s 
brusque despatch ; the garbled quotation therein given of an 
article in the Globe, with the view of persuading ‘the French 
people that we had submitted quietly to their incivility, and 
were going to alter our laws in consequence of it; and finally, 
the entire suppression in the Moniteur of the second and apolo- 


getic despatch,—all combined, made it clearly and painfully 


manifest that there existed a determination on the part, not of 
the Emperor, but of those who acted in his name, to excite the 
French people, and to allow them to excite themselves, against 
this country ; to conceal from them the real facts of the case ; 
to persuade them that England was submitting unmurmuringly 
to their dictation, and that they were menacing her with im- 
punity. Had this been permitted to continue, a state of feeling 
would in a few weeks have risen up between the two countries 
the reverse of kindly, if not actually hostile, and such as per- 
haps neither Government could have prevented from ripening 
into a rupture. It was necessary to show to France, by some 
distinct act which the Moniteur could neither garble nor sup- 
press, that the British people would not allow the French Mi- 
nisters to make political capital by hectoring us, nor their own 
Ministers to acquiesce in such a shallow and shabby policy. We 
were perfectly willing, as we showed by the original majority 
of 200, to amend our law of conspiracy if there were ground for 
doing so; but we were determined to declare, by a proceeding 
wholly un-party y and unmistakeably national, that a mischievous 
and elaborate deception on the French nation should no longer 
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be kept up. The truth is,—and there is no harm in stating it 
plainly,—the Emperor himself is as loyal, and fair-dealing, and 
cordial to us as ever, though startled and uneasy at the peril 
he has just so narrowly escaped; but he has those about him 
who, for selfish ‘purposes or from fanatical passions, are only 
too well inclined to embroil him with this country; and for 
some reason or other,—from weakness, or negligence, or errone- 
ous notions as to political danger,—he does not or cannot con- 
trol them as he ought. If he had had the courage and resolution 
to insist on his apology appearing in the Moniteur, we should 
have been spared the necessity of dismissing owr ministry in 
order to explain to France what Ais ministry endeavoured to 
conceal. As it is, the vote of the House of Commons was at 
once the most friendly proceeding we could have adopted to- 
wards him, and the wisest and most loyal towards France. Its 
effect has been excellent on the officials, the press, and society 
at large in that country. They have all become civil and rea- 
sonable as soon as they were made aware that we were no way 
inclined to tolerate incivility or absurd demands. There are 
few nations towards whom quaker-like forbearance is a safe or 
a pacific policy,—France less than most: neither, it would now 
appear, is it safe for any English ministry. 


In conclusion, and as regards the defeat and retirement of 
Lord Palmerston’s Government, we have two or three remarks 
to make. As good Liberals, it is impossible for us to regret it ; 
little as we are inclined to rejoice in the advent to power of 
men like Mr. Disraeli and Lord Derby. But it would be a great 
mistake to assume that the late Government were overthrown 
simply and exclusively on account of the disapproval of the 
House of Commons of that one act or omission of theirs which 
was the occasion of their dismissal, or even on account of their 
general management of our relations with France. A really 
strong and united ministry would not have been irretrievably 
displaced by such a defeat. A ministry resolved to stand would 
not have encountered or courted such a defeat ; and it is diffi- 
cult to believe that they did not court it,— for if they did not, 
their mismanagement of the debates was most gratuitously in- 
judicious. If Lord Palmerston had introduced the bill with a 
more effective and skilful speech ; or if it had been introduced 
by the Attorney-General instead of by the Premier ; or if the 
state of the law (which was the plea for the bill) had been ex- 
pounded the first night as it was expounded the last by Sir R. 
Bethell, and if the House had believed him ; or if Lord Clar- 
endon had said before what he said afterwards in the House 
of Peers; or if he and his chief had defended Walewski’s de- 
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spatch a little less nakedly and audaciously; or even if, at 
the eleventh hour, Lord Palmerston had prolonged the debate 
to another evening, and then closed it with a speech showing 
the tact and conciliatory language which he ean always com- 
mand when he desires,—it is almost certain that the result 
of the division would have been very different. But, in truth, 
the defeat of the Government had been long preparing, and 
was preceded by a considerable period of gradually increasing 
discredit. The incomprehensible indifference and inaction of 
both Lord Palmerston and Lord Clarendon in the ease of the 
English engineers, so cruelly confined in the Neapolitan dun- 
geons, had greatly shaken the trust of all advanced Liberals in 
the reliability ofeither where a spirited policy towards despots was 
in question ; and the unwarrantable insolence with which both 
Mr. Stirling and Mr. Griffith were treated by the former, for ask- 
ing very natural and perhaps necessary questions in a very fitting 
manner, roused the indignation of all who held opinions at all 
similar to those of the interrogators. The introduction of the 
India Bill also created many antagonists. It was extensively 
believed that Lord Palmerston had decided the matter in an 
ignorant hurry, and without due deliberation ; the East India 
Company and their friends were of course very indignant at 
the aim and purport of the measure, and felt that they had 
been treated most uncourteously both by the silenee and the 
correspondence of the Premier; while every one who listened 
to the speech in which he proposed so great a change in the 
government of an empire felt that, to use the mildest phrase, 
it was far below the occasion. 

It was the appointments recently made by Lord Palmerston, 
however, which were the real ultimate cause,—the causa sine 
qua non, if not actually the causa causans,—of his defeat. The 
nomination of Mr. Howard as Distributor of Stamps in Man- 
chester, and that of Mr. Tollemache to the post of Treasurer 
in a County Court, created the widest dissatisfaction ; for 
though both the nominees were men of irreproachable respect- 
ability, yet the Liberal constituencies throughout the country 
were offended at seeing two of the very few good posts which 
had hitherto been considered to belong to the middle-classes 
given away to scions of that aristocracy which already mono- 
polises nearly all the lucrative and desirable places in the 
land. The appointment of Lord Mulgrave as Governor of Nova 
Scotia, too, was felt to be in every way indefensible,—as one 
based upon no personal claim whatever, and by no means 
courteous to an important and loyal colony. There were some 
minor nominations, also, which showed too plainly the reckless 
direction that patronage was taking. But when, to crown the 
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whole, Lord Clanricarde was made Lord Privy Seal and brought 
into the Cabinet, the whole Liberal party, in and out of Parlia- 
ment, groaned aloud and stood aghast. It was universally felt 
that public opinion had been deliberately affronted, and the 
character of the party gratuitously injured. Without offering 
any judgment as to the fact or the degree of Lord Clanricarde’s 
delinquency in a scandalous case wherein he maintains his 
entire innocence, it is enough to state that, right or wrong, the 
entire Whig political connection scarcely included so damaged 
a reputation; and that neither in debating skill, in administra- 
tive ability, nor in parliamentary influence, could he bring to 
the Government any assistance sufficient to, in the least degree, 
compensate for the evil influence ef his appointment. It is no 
secret, that several members voted against Lord Palmerston on 
Mr. Milner Gibson’s motion in order to avoid having to vote 
against him on the one threatened by Mr. Wise. 

We have more than once had occasion to observe with what 
“curious felicity” the House of Commons usually represents 
the exact feeling of the country—whenever the country has a 
strongly-defined feeling—although scarcely sharing the senti- 
ment itself. This was never more remarkable than on the late 
occasion. There can be no doubt that the vote which displaced 
the late ministry faithfully expressed the popular and prevail- 
ing sentiment on the subject of our French relations. We 
believe it is equally certain that it did not express the private 
sentiments of the majority of the members of the House ; and 
it certainly did not coincide with the views of the most in- 
fluential organs of the press. Many who swelled the majority 
on that occasion in no degree sympathised with the indigna- 
tion of the country ; but, on the contrary, thought the spirit 
which had been aroused somewhat exaggerated or misplaced. 
Some, however, had been irritated past endurance by the Pre- 
micr’s manner to his questioners. Some were indignant at his 
behaviour in the Naples case. Some were ready to upset him 
on any pretext, in order to prevent him from carrying the India 
Bill to a successful issue. A few, perhaps, were not sorry to aid 
in a catastrophe which would stave off a Reform Bill. Others, 
again, thought that Lord Palmerston ought to be punished for 
his appointments, but were not desirous to come to issue with 
him ostensibly upon such unpleasant questions. And there 
may have been some also who felt that a dissolution and re- 
construction of the Liberal Government had become almost 
a moral necessity. All these complicated motives, when com- 
bined, contrived exactly, and, as it were, unconsciously, to 
embody the judgment of the nation, in which was no com- 
plexity at all. 
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Since writing the above, certain documents have appeared 
relating to the differences which have arisen between this coun- 
try and France, of which it behoves us to take cognisance. The 
first of these is an elaborate pamphlet, bearing the title of 
L’Empereur Napoléon III et V Angleterre, written by M. de la 
Guerronniére, under the direct inspiration of Louis Napoleon, 
and designed to explain to England and to Europe the reasons 
for the irritation of the French people at the alleged inefficacy 
of our law to prevent conspiracies and plots, and the grounds 
for the demand of the French government that this law should 
be strengthened and amended. The tone of the production is 
singularly calm, moderate, and cautious; and the allegations are 
drawn up and marshalled in a manner to produce considerable 
effect on continental readers, few of whom will hear our side of 
the question, and fewer still will be able to comprehend the 
gist or spirit of our answer. That answer, however, seems to 
us very simple and sufficing, and shall be very brief. 

1. The author arrays against us a formidable list of no less 
than eight plots, inchoate or actually carried out, to destroy the 
government and person of the Emperor, which have been dis- 
covered within the last six years; the concoctors of all of which, 
he affirms, contrived their schemes in England, and came thence 
to execute them, or went thither after their escape from justice. 
The evidence of this assertion is in some cases of the slightest, 
and would satisfy no English court, being confined to a connec- 
tion, real or supposed, of the offenders with Ledru Rollin, Maz- 
zini, and other refugees who have sought shelter here and ha- 
bitually reside among us. But let that pass. We will assume 
that the fact is as stated. What does the circumstance of so 
many attempts at assassination having been planned against 
the Emperor prove, except that he has made many enemies, 
and that they are sanguinary and relentless? No one doubted 
the fact, and the mode in which he seized supreme power is 
a sufficient explanation. And as to the fact that these enemies 
reside in England, and here brood over their wrongs, and hence 
set forth to avenge them, what does this prove, but that Eng- 
land is the only country where political fugitives can find shel- 
ter and safety? It is not by our wish, nor by our act, that 
these desperate men are here. They are here because Louis 
Napoleon and his predecessors have driven them forth; they 
are here because scarcely any other land dare give them refuge, 
and because no other is powerful enough to protect them at 
all risks. We did not invite them; as a rule we do not like 
them ; we even feel that we have a ground of complaint against 
France and the French police, which are perpetually expelling 
or frightening away scores of foreign ruffians, and landing them 
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on our shores. The fact, then, that Louis Napoleon’s bitterest 
foes dwell in England is his doing rather than ours; and if 
M. de la Guerronniére’s list of instances point to any " conclu- 
sion at all, it is to the conclusion that Louis Napoleon’s enemies 
ought to live nowhere. 

2. The second ground alleged for the impression said to pre- 
vail in France—and, we must add, sedulously encouraged by 
the Emperor’s government—of English indifference to these 
ferocious and murderous conspiracies, is that we take no notice 
of the violent language and exciting publications of these re- 
fugees. We are told that there is a coffee-house near Temple 
Bar, where the propriety of regicide under certain circum- 
stances has been openly discussed in a debating forum ; that at 
the Wylde reading-rooms, at a French club w hich meets there, 
Simon Bernard held forth against the Emperor and his minis- 
ters in the most violent and savage language ; that a pamphlet 
in defence of assassination has just been published in London 
by some foreign Socialists; and finally, that ten thousand 
people a while ago listened to an inflammatory funeral oration 
pronounced over a French refugee. Is the government of the 
Emperor really sunk so low as to take cognisance of such con- 
temptible manifestations as these, and actually to fear them ? 
And can it expect us to elevate them into consequence by 
deigning to take notice of them? If it really desired this, it 
was at any time open to it to denounce them to our Minis- 
ters, who would have directed Sir Richard Mayne to watch 
them, and the Attorney-general to prosecute them. But Eng- 
lishmen find it as difficult to comprehend the temper and posi- 
tion of a government which thinks it necessary even to give 
attention to such obscure meetings and such absurd bombast, 
as Frenchmen do to understand why we treat such proceedings 
with neglect and scorn, and leave them in their natural harm- 
lessness and obscurity. Who among our readers ever heard of 
the low coffee-house at Temple Bar, or the dingy French club 
in Leicester Square? Who would dream of doing any thing but 
laugh, or sigh, at the inflated rhetoric of wretched and disap- 
pointed refugees ? As to the question “ Whether regicide is 
ever justifiable ?’—why it is, and has been for generations, one 
of the stock subjects of all debating-societies in England; few 
schoolboys or collegians have not discussed it in their time, and 
decided in the affirmative ;—nay, we have little doubt that half 
our soberest statesmen have ere now written theses or made 
orations on the question, “ Was Brutus justified in stabbing 
Cesar ?”—ay, and have taken the anti-imperial side of the argu- 
ment. As to the seditious and inflammatory pamphlet spoken 
of, it has been prosecuted as soon as ever the French govern- 
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ment called the attention of our authorities to its publication, 
and to the exaggerated importance they attached to it. As 
to the funeral oration pronounced over a French refugee, we 
remember the circumstance perfectly ; but it excited scarcely 
any notice at the time, except among the foreigners resident 
among us; we had never before heard the name of the de- 
ceased ; and the crowd that attended at the grave, and heard 
the obnoxious harangue, was nearer one thousand than ten. 

The truth is, we are so much in the habit of allowing the 
wretched, the feeble, and the angry, to say what they like, and 
to be wholly indifferent to what they do say, that we can 
scarcely believe in the want of dignity, the panic fear, or the 
sense of insecurity, which would condescend to notice violent 
language, whether written or spoken. Nor should our neigh- 
bours blame us for this, when they consider what amenities 
of this sort we ourselves bear, laugh at, and pass by, every 
day of our lives. Does M. Walewski ever read the Irish news- 
papers? If he does, he must know that some of them even 
now abound in malignities and falsehoods, and provocatives 
to sedition and violence, quite as bad as those vented by their 
brother Celts across the water. Yet who here would ever 
deign to honour them with notice in a state-paper, or even in 
an indictment? We loathe the writers, it is true; but we 
heed them no more than we should the sweep who calls out 
filthy language after us in the streets. Does M. Walewski re- 
member how long we bore with Mr. O’Connell’s sedition, and 
with Smith O’Brien’s; and that the authorities never inter- 
fered till the latter created an actual insurrection, and till the 
monster meetings of the former undeniably endangered the 
public peace? If he does, he may understand our amazement 
at the thin-skinned susceptibility of himself and his associates, 
who can shrink from and dread the thunder of the rhetoricians 
and funeral orators of Fleet Street and Leicester Square, and 
who can seriously believe that fanatics who are prepared to 
forfeit their lives by actual attempts to assassinate an Emperor 
will be fools enough to spout at clubs, or to be influenced and 
inspired by those who do. 

3. To what conclusions do the representations of this pam- 
phlet point, as the wishes and expectations of the Emperor ? 
If to a prompt notice and a vigorous prosecution of these 
writers and haranguers in obscure alleys and upper-rooms, in 
seedy and disreputable squares, our Government would not re- 
fuse to put the law in force at the requisition of the Emperor ; 
warning him at the same time of the possible difficulty of ob- 
taining evidence clear enough to secure a conviction, of the 
mischief which might follow failure, and of the folly of elevat- 
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ing into undue importance, by official pursuit, men so power- 
less and so contemptible as are most of those he seeks to crush. 
If to an amendment of our law (whether enactive or declara- 
tory only), so as to bring within its grasp and adequately to 
punish all attempts and conspiracies to murder,—such a mea- 
sure we will gladly and promptly pass, as soon as we have 
ascertained (which our jurists are now occupied in doing) that 
the existing law is insufficient for its purpose, either by leaving 
technical loopholes for escape, or by assigning a penalty too 
trifling to deter. But if—as would appear to be the case— 
what the*Emperor really asks, and what alone can meet the 
exigencies of his position, be the enactment of a law which 
shall enable our authorities to take cognisance of a merely 
meditated crime,—which shall empower or direct our police to 
remove or to confine a man simply because it is “notorious” 
that he hates the Emperor, and would slay or dethrone him if 
he could,—which, in a word, shall abolish that grand and sav- 
ing distinction to which we owe the wonderful security of our 
personal freedom, the distinction, namely, between overt act and 
secret intent,—then we cannot answer him too promptly, too 
plainly, or too resolutely, that such a change in the whole spirit 
and principle of English legislation we wILL Not make—no, not 
for the sake of any alliance or of any Emperor. 

If this document is characterised by remarkable courtesy 
and moderation, the next we have to notice is lamentably dif- 
ferent in tone. It appears that, on the same day on which 
Count Walweski addressed his famous despatch to M. de Per- 
signy, similar missives were forwarded to the ministers of 
France in Belgium, Sardinia, and Switzerland. A copy of the 
last is now before us; the arrogance of its tone and language 
is unprecedented. It explains how the French minister for 
foreign affairs would have addressed England if he had dared ; 
and it is impossible not to feel that it affords the best possible 
justification of the vote of the House of Commons, on the sub- 
ject of the corresponding despatch sent to this country. We 
give the more remarkable passages : 

“ Paris, Jan. 20, 1858. 


To M. LE ComTE DE SALIGNAC FENELON, MINISTER OF FRANCE AT 
BERNE. 


M. te Comre,—In the despatches which I had the honour to ad- 
dress to you on the 7th of August, 28th of November, and the 12th of 
December last, I directed you to acquaint the Federal Council of the 
maneeuvres in which the refugees in Switzerland, especially those in 
the canton of Geneva, notoriously engage, and to demand their removal 
from our frontier. In spite of your zeal and activity in the matter, 
we have, up to the present time, obtained only dilatory and evasive 
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replies. The attempt on the 14th of this month against the life of the 
Emperor shows that we have only too much reason to watch the atti- 
tude and the plots of Italian refugees, and that it is among them that 
the most corrupt and docile instruments of the regicidal conspirators 
are found. It seems impossible to me that any honest man of the 
Helvetic Confederation can have been otherwise than struck by this 
fact, or that he does not share our impressions thereupon. I dare, 
then, to flatter myself that, in renewing at Berne your former requests, 
you will find on the part of the federal authorities a greater readiness 
to do them justice. However that may be, M. le Comte, the Govern- 
ment of the Emperor knows not how to remain indifferent to the voice 
of public opinion, which, from one end of France to the other, demands 
how it is that neighbouring and friendly countries protect with a com- 
placent hospitality men who openly conspire against the life of the 
Emperor. 

In addressing itself to the Confederation, in order that these dan- 
gerous men may be expelled the cantons which touch our frontiers, and 
placed at more distant parts, the Government of his Imperial Majesty 
only makes use of the law of legislative defence, and invokes the prin- 
ciples of the rights of nations. The Federal Government will disre- 
gard the conditions of the Helvetic neutrality, and will deceive itself 
as to the nature of its privileges, if it believes it can invoke them in order 
to avoid giving satisfuction to our grievances. ‘To tolerate more or less 
directly, even by silence and inaction, that refugees who have received 
an asylum upon its territory abuse that hospitality to attack a neigh- 
bouring Government by their writing or their plots, that, without 
doubt, is not to observe neutrality ; for if neutrality has its rights, it also 
has its duties, which require above all that it shall avoid any attack upon 
the repose of other States. I pray you, then, M. le Comte, éo insist 
upon it, with the President of the Confederation, that measures be 
taken without delay, in order that refugees notoriously known as dis- 
posed to take part in criminal enterprises, especially those organised into 
societies in the canton of Gencva, be deposited far from our frontiers. 

In the event of the Helvetic Government not consulting upon the 
means of satisfying our just requirements, it will incur a grave respon- 
sibility, and will only have to take to itself the consequences which its 
determination may entail.” 


Probably, since the time of the great Napoleon, so indecent 
and uncivil a diplomatic document was never transmitted from 
one Government to another. It bears marks, not only of ex- 
citement and irritation, which might be excusable enough, but 
of an entire want of perception of the courtesies and respect 
which are due from one independent state to another. It dis- 
tinctly charges the Swiss government with evasion, with view- 
ing with complacency the attacks on the Emperor’s life, and 
with a substantive violation of neutrality. It declares it to be 
impossible that “ honest men” can differ from M. Walweski in 
this matter, and it “insists,” under penalty of “ consequences,” 
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on immediate compliance. One expression particularly calls 
for comment, as avowing in precise terms what the French 
ministers really want, and what they ask plainly where they 
think they may venture to do so. They ask the removal of the 
refugees “notoriously known to be disposed to take part in cri- 
minal enterprises,” 7. e. the arbitrary treatment and punishment 
of their enemies, simply on the ground of notorious disposition 
to do wrong. If the English nation had not so promptly inter- 
fered to supplement the defective action of their government, 
there is no saying how soon a document equally explicit might 
have been addressed to ourselves. In conclusion, we cannot 
forget that the ruler on whose behalf these demands are made 
by his injudicious friends, was long sheltered both by England 
and by Switzerland when himself a “ notorious ” enemy to the 
existing government of France, and a conspirator against it, 
and an actual assailer of it from both shores ; and that he once 
was an active member of an Italian secret society, and a com- 
rade of many of those very refugees whom he thus relentlessly 
denounces and pursues. Surely it would have been wiser in 
his ministers to suffer these memories to sleep. 

The concluding correspondence hetween the two Govern- 
ments is also before us; and we have no hesitation in saying 
that Count Walweski’s last explanatory and apologetic despatch 
ought to be accepted as satisfactory. He assures us that he 
never could have thought of intimating that English laws 
“knowingly” favoured guilty and murderous designs. The 
most satisfactory part of the document, however, is the extract 
from a private letter of the Emperor to Count Persigny, show- 
ing that he was fully aware of the difficulty which English 
principles and customs would place in the way of such impedi- 
ments to plotting as alone could be really efficacious ; but that 
for the sake of allaying the irritation of parties in France, who 
were more ignorant than himself of the spirit of our police and 
jurisprudence, it was hoped we should do something: “Je ne 
me fais aucune illusion (he writes) sur le peu d’efficacité des 
mesures qu’on pourra prendre, mais ce sera toujours un bon 
procédé qui calmera ict bien des irritations. HEaxpliquez bien aux 
ministres de la Reine notre position : il ne s agit pas aujour- 
d’hui de sauver ma vie, il s’agit de sauver l’alliance.” 
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BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READING- 
SOCIETIES. 


Sermons by Archdeacon Hare. A new edition. Macmillan. 
Theism, Doctrinal and Practical; or, Didactic Religious Utterances. 
By Francis W. Newman. John Chapman. 

[We cannot but regret the form of this book. The rhythmical 
form seems to us to be inappropriate, and often most discord- 
ant. But the substance of the book is full of deep truth and 
fine discrimination. We differ widely from Mr. Newman on 
points of Christian theology ; but on the theistic basis of faith 
there are few Christians who have not much to learn from him. | 

Life and its Varieties. By L. H. Grindon. 1 vol. Whittaker. 

[A genial book written from a Swedenborgian point of view; vague 

and wnystic ; but animated by a deep love of truth and beauty. ] 
The Creeds of the Church. By C. A. Swainson, M.A. Macmillan. 

[A thoughtful series of discourses. The author is clearly anxious 
to grasp and solve the real intellectual difficulties of the pre- 
sent day, and shows that he has opened his mind to study and 
understand them. Still his interpretations of sceptical schools 
of thought are sometimes narrow and ouesided. | 

Spirit-Drawings. By W. M. Wilkinson. Chapman and Hall. 

[Dr. Wilkinson’s writings have always ability to recommend them. 
This little book is a very curious account of real phenomena 
within his own personal experience,—phenomena which he 
regards as normal, but which most people would think morbid. | 

Personal Recollections of the Last Four Popes. By his Eminence 
Cardinal Wiseman. Hurst and Blackett. 


Rational Philosophy in History and in System. By Alexander C. 
Fraser. Hamilton and Adams. 

[A clear and on the whole a sound essay on the apparently unpro- 

gressive character of metaphysical philosophy. | 
Lectures on the Philosophy of History. By G. W. F. Hegel. Trans- 
lated by J. Sibree, M.A. Henry G. Bohn. : 

[This is a book that needed translation, being Hegel’s most popular 
and interesting work. Mr. Sibree is well qualified by study 
and attainment to attempt the difficult task of translating He- 
gel’s lectures. We have not compared his translation with the 
original. | 

History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Eliza- 
beth. By James Anthony Froude, M.A. Vols. 3 and 4. J. W. 
Parker and Son. 

History of the Republic of Venice. By William C. Hazlitt. 2 vols. 
Russell Smith. 

[A valuable and workmanlike book. | 

Switzerland the Pioneer of the Reformation. By Madame la Comtesse 
Dora d’Istria. 2 vols. A. Fullarton and Co. 
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British India; its Races and its History. By John Malcolm Ludlow. 
2 vols. Macmillan and Co. 
[Mr. Ludlow’s lectures are tinged by strong prejudice against the 
English administration of India. They are able, like all his 
writings ; but not calculated to leave a true impression on the 
‘* working-men’s class,” to which they were delivered. ] 
Life and Times of Edmund Burke. By Thomas Macknight. 2 vols. 
Chapman and Hall. 
[A popular and painstaking book, too much given to eloquence. ] 
A Biographical Sketch of Sir Henry Havelock, K.C.B. By Rev. 
William Brock. Nisbet. 


The Life of Mahomet, and History of Islam. By William Muir. 2 
vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
[Full of valuable research and matériel for the life of Mahomet. ] 
Estimates of some Englishmen and Scotchmen. A series of Essays 
contributed principally to the National Review. By Walter 
Bagehot. 1 vol. Chapman and Hall. 


Views and Opinions of General Jacob. By Captain Pelly. Second 
Edition. Smith and Elder. 


Commerce of India. By B.A. Irving, M.A. 1lvol. Smith and Elder. 

[A timely and valuable book; but written by a student rather than 
a practical man. | 

The Defence of Lucknow: a Diary. By a Staff Officer. Smith 
and Elder. 

[A most interesting diary, written with military brevity, exactness, 
and impartiality. ] 

Suggestions towards the Future Government of India. By Harriet 
Martineau. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

[Full of clever remark, but extravagantly overrating the objections 
to an immediate change in the form of the Home-government 
of India. ] 

Recollections of the Last Days of Shelley and Byron. By E. J. Tre- 
lawney. Moxon. 

[After the artificial biographising of Moore, and the vague and 
vapid gossip of Medwin, this fresh and graphic little book will 
be welcomed with almost unqualified pleasure. The author 
would have done the public an injury had he omitted the stir- 
ring romance of his own life with which it concludes. } 


Fifty Years’ Recollections, Literary and Personal. By Cyrus Redding. 

3 vols. Charles J. Skeet. 
[A book full of pleasant anecdote and gossip of the characteristics 
of great men. ] 

Memoirs of Beranger. Written by Himself. 1 vol. Hurst and 
Blackett. 

Narrative of the Mission to the Court of Ava in 1855. By Captain 
Henry Yule. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


[A volume not merely magnificently illustrated and got up, but 
containing a most interesting account ofa country little known.} 
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A Journey through the Kingdom of Oude in 1850-51. By Major- 
General Sir William H. Sleeman, K.C.B. 2 vols. Bentley. 
[A book of the highest interest, coming from one who had at once 
every faculty and opportunity for studying the state of Oude.] 
- Mitla: New Travels in Mexico and Salvador. By G. I’. Von Temp- 
sky. Longman, Brown, and Co. 
Oriental and Western Siberia ; a Narrative of Seven Years’ Travels in 
Siberia, Mongolia, and Central Asia. By Thomas William At- 
kinson. Hurst and Blackett. 


Captivity of Two Russian Princesses in the Caucasus. Communicated 
by Themselves, and translated by H. Sutherland Edwards. 1 vol. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

[A most fascinating book.] 

Sea-side Studies at Tenby, the Scilly Isles, and Jersey. By G. H. 
Lewes. William Blackwood. 

Andromeda, and other Poems. By Charles Kingsley. J. W. Parker. 

[The poem of Andromeda is not equal to the prose legend of Per- 
seus in Mr. Kingsley’s Heroes, and far inferior in poetic value 
to many of the noble and vigorous ballads which this little 
volume contains. ] 

Oulita the Serf; a Tragedy. By Arthur Helps. J. W. Parker. 

[A carefully constructed play, in which the characters are drawn 
by a cultivated and delicate hand; but very deficient in fire 
and force. | 

The Anniversaries. By T. H. Gill. Macmillan. 

[Poems full, probably too full, of eloquence. The political pieces 
are very spirited. | 

Merope: a Tragedy. By Matthew Arnold. Longman. 

[Reviewed in Article I.] 

Essays on the Drama. By W. B. Donne. J. W. Parker and Son. 

[Essays full of special knowledge and allusive learning.] 

German Love. From the Papers of an Alien; translated, with the 
sanction of the Author, by Susannah Winkworth. Chapman and 
Hall. 

The Interpreter: a Tale of the War. By J. G. Whyte Melville. J. 
W. Parker. 

[A clever, fast tale.] 

Adele. By Julia Kavanagh. 3 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 


Year after Year: aTale. By the Author of “ Paul Ferroll.” Saunders 
and Otley. 
[Extremely inferior in every way to “ Paul Ferroll,” but now 
known to be a much earlier attempt. ] 
The Three Chances. By the Authoress of “The Fair Carew.” 3 vols. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 
[A painfui tale, not in good taste, and not effective. The author’s 
power of conception is beyond her power of delineation. | 
Tales. By Professor Wilson. Edited by his Son-in-Law, Professor 
Ferrier. Vol. XI. William Blackwood. 
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